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THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY LIBRARY FROM 1942 TO 1952 WITH A 
SURVEY OF ITS HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 


Librarian, American Philosophical Society ; Professor Emeritus of Modern European History 


PART | 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE LIBRARY 

THe story of the activities of any institution, 
like the Library of the American Philosophical 
Society, even for one short decade, if it is to be at 
all adequate, must be projected against the back 
ground of its history. To do so in detail, how- 
ever, would lead too far afield. Reference is 
therefore made to the “Brief History” in the Year 
Book, and to “The Library of the American Phil- 
osophical Society,” by the Chairman, in The Wil- 
liam and Mary Quarterly for January 1946.' 
Only the more significant features of the story, 
such as are essential to a correct understanding of 
the developments in the decade just past, are noted 
here. 

The Library of the American Philosophical 
Society had its beginnings in colonial days, and, 
as the Library of the oldest scientific and learned 
society of the country, it has shared the fortunes 
and vicissitudes of that Society over a period of 
more than two hundred years. It is the product 
therefore not of a great collector or Maecenas, but 
of the interest and devotion of the officers and 
members—scientists and scholars—of a great So- 
ciety, united, says the Charter, “for promoting 
useful knowledge.” 


Not until the early thirties of the present century 
did the Library obtain some degree of the financial 
strength so marvelously utilized in the promotion 
of scholarship by the great specialized libraries 


like the Henry I. Huntington, the John Carter 
grown, the William |. Clements, and others 
Sut if large private endowments were not the 
fashion in the Age of Enlightenment, an intense 
interest in science and learning was paramount, 
and the American Philosophical Society, like the 


Library itself, is today a living memorial to the 


' Edwin G 
Philosophical 
1946 and subsequent years. 


Conklin, A brief history of the 
Society, Vr. Bk. Amer. Philos. Soc. for 
William FE. Lingelbach, The 
Library of the American Philosophical Society, Wm 
Mary Ovart., ser. 3, 3: 48-69, 1946 
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spirit of inquiry and search for knowledge so char- 
acteristic of the eighteenth century. 

In the spirit of the Renaissance and the tradition 
of Copernicus and Galileo, men eagerly espoused 
the Newtonian approach to the physical world. 
They turned to the study of nature and of man. 
Science and experimental philosophy became the 
vogue among the intellectuals of every country, 
even though they continued to give lip service to 
all branches of knowledge 
Solomon.” 


Bacon’s “House of 
Only giants like Alexander von Hum 
boldt (cf. Cosmos) could still venture to treat all 
fields of knowledge. In recognition of this, sei 
entists and scholars organized societies and acad 
emies, pooling their ideas and discoveries through 
correspondence and the exchange of publications. 

Moreover, in the search for the laws of the uni 
verse and of man, as the eighteenth century en 
visaged them, they developed a strong belief not 
only in the unity of science and learning, but also 
in their universal, rather than their national char- 
acter. Scientists were citizens of the world, and 
their desire to share ideas and discoveries was 
equalled only by their faith in the dynamic power 
of ideas when applied to the practical affairs of 
life. It was to this intellectual atmosphere, this 
search for knowledge by men singly and collec 
tively, that the Library of the American Philo 
sophical Society owed its inception and many of 
its early holdings. 


FRANKLIN, FOUNDER AND PATRON 


Great institutions do not, however, arise and 
grow without the initiative and efforts of some in- 
dividual or group of individuals. The Library of 
the American Philosophical Society points with 
pride to that great printer, reader, and lover of 
books, Benjamin Franklin, as its founder. In 
1727 he organized the Junto among a group of 
friends for study and discussion. A modest num 
ber of books was gradually assembled, and _ this 
early interest in a library was continued in the 
American Philosophical Society of 1743, which 
joined with the American Society in 1769 to 
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form The American Philosophical Society held at 
Philadelphia for Promoting Useful Knowledge. 
The agreement of union provided “That the Books, 
& all the Curiosities &c. of the former Societies be 
deposited in the Cabinet or elsewhere as the United 
Society shall direct.” To the Founders, the Li- 
brary—a “‘collection of books’’—and the exchange 
of publications were essentials in the promotion 
of knowledge. 

Although absent in England at the time of the 
union of the two societies, in both of which he was 
a prominent member, Franklin was at once elected 
president of the Society, and thereafter succes- 
sively till his death in 1790. During all this time, 
he not only procured many books for the Library, 
but zealously promoted the exchange of the So- 
ciety’s Transactions, the first volume of which was 
published in 1771, for those of the academies and 
learned societies of Europe. This appears re- 
peatedly in the early records of the Society. A 
minute of the Meeting of May 15, 1772, for ex- 
ample, speaks of twenty-seven copies sent to 
Franklin. Of these eighteen were for distribu- 
tion among “learned Bodies” in seven different 
countries, and “9 Copies for Dr, Franklin,” doubt- 
less for personal distribution (fig. 1). 
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The Address “prefix’d to each Volume designed 
for the above mentioned Institutions,” suggests 
an important aspect of the beginnings of the sci- 
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entific and scholarly library which is in striking 
contrast with that of the subscription library 
of the Philadelphia Library Company (1731). 
While Franklin’s enterprise and initiative were 
largely responsible for both, his contribution to 
the Library of the Society clearly reveals the sci- 
entific objectives he had in mind for the latter. 
His great reputation and personal efforts largely 
account for the remarkable sets of serial publica- 
tions by foreign academies and societies, which 
are today a conspicuous feature of our Library. 
Another characteristic of the accessions in these 
years is the predominance of works on natural 
history and science. This is strikingly illustrated 
in a minute of the Meeting of December 17, 1774, 
referring to a letter from Franklin, and the re- 
ceipt of the following books : 


Ist The Compt of Buffons Natural History of Birds, 
with Coloured Plates from the Author—4 Vol. folio 

2nd Three Volumes of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London, from the said Society—4to — 

3rd Novi Commentarii societatis scientiarum got- 
tingensis tomi Il1I—4to — 

4th Observations sur la physique sur l'histoire natu- 
relle—et sur les arts &c par l’Abbe Rozier—2 Vol. 
from the Author—4to— 

5th Nouveaux memoires de l’academie Royale de 
sciences et belles lettres, Annee 1770—Berlin—4to -- 

6th Astronomical Observations made at the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich, in the years, 1765, 1766, 
1767, 1768, & 1769, by the Revd Nevil Maskelyne 
B.D, from the author—folio— 

7th A new Atlas of the Mundane system or Geog- 
raphy & Cosmography, by Saml Dunn from the Au- 
thor—folio— 

8th Opuscules physiques et chemiques, par M. La- 
voisier, de l’academie royale des sciences 
the Author, with a letter to the Society— 

9th An Account of the Northern Archipelago lately 
discovered by the Russians in the Seas of Kamsckatka 
& Anadir, by | Von Stehlin—from Dr. Franklin &8vo 

10th Experimental enquiries into the lymphatic sys 
tem by Wm. Hewson, F. R. S. from his Widow—8vo 

11th Of the electric property of the Torpedo in a 
letter from John Walsh Esqre. to Dr. Franklin—a 
pamphlet 4to from Dr. Franklin— 

12th A Discourse on the different kinds of air, by 
Sir John Pringle Bart, from the author 
—4to 

13th Precis de recherches faites en france depuis 
l'année 1730, pour la determination des longitudes en 
mer pour la mesure artificielle du tems, par M. le Roy, 
from author—a pamphlet 4to,— 

14th Some additional observations on the Methods 
of Preserving seeds from foreign parts, for the benetit 
of the Amer Colonies, with an account of the Garden 


8vo from 


a pamphlet 
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at St Vincents, under the care of Dr. George Young, 
by John Ellis F. R. S— 


15th Bagleys advancement of the Arts— 


Poetry, fiction, and even theology are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. On the other hand, works 
on theology and certain of the classics do appear 
later in the catalogues. Lighter reading, news- 
papers, like The Spectator and The Tattler, were 
apparently considered materials for the more pop- 
ular subseription library of the Philadelphia Li- 
brary Company, started by Franklin 
friends in 1731. 


and his 


During the Revolution the Library was dis- 
persed, the meetings of the Society having been 
interrupted several years before because of the 
controversies leading to the approaching conflict. 
“The members of the Philosophical Society,” says 
a pencil minute of February 4, 1774, 


partaking with their countrymen in the distress and 
labors brought upon their country were obliged to 
discontinue their meetings for some months untill a 
mode of opposition to the said acts of Parliament was 
established, which they hope will restore the former 
Harmony and maintain a perpetual Union between 
Great Britain & the American colonies. 


In the dispersion, part of the Library was re 
moved for safety by the newly appointed Librar- 


ian, David Rittenhouse, “to his 


own house.” 


Rittenhouse’s keen interest in the Library, and 
the close integration of the Society’s publications 
with it, appear in a letter of August 20, 1779, to 
Christian Mayer of Mannheim, professor of as- 
tronomy of the Palatinate, in which he wrote: 


I am directed by the Philosophical Society to ac 
knowledge your letter. . They likewise embrace 
this occasion to replace the volume of their Transac- 
tions which shared the 
papers. 


fate of your more valuable 


This country having been the seat of war, our meet 
ings have been interrupted for two years past, and 
the publication of a second volume thereby prevented ; 
but as the Society is again revived, and we have mate- 
rials for the purpose, it will not be much longer 
delayed.* 


THE LIBRARY AND THE INCORPORATION 


OF THE SOCIETY 
With the resumption of regular meetings and 
other activities after the Revolution, the Society 
was duly incorporated on the fifteenth of March, 
1780. The Act of Incorporation, which Thomas 


“William Barton, Memoirs of the life of David Ritten- 
house, 580, Phila., 1813 
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Paine, then Clerk of the Assembly, and later a 
member of the Society, claims to have written,® 
is eloquent on the benefits derived from “The Cul- 
tivation of Useful Knowledge” by “Societies of 
liberal and ingenious men uniting their labours, 
without regard to nation, sect or party, in one 
grand pursuit.” As “One Body Corporate” the 
Society was declared to be 


capable in law to have, hold, receive and enjoy lands 

gifts and bequests of what nature soever, in fee 
simple. Provided that the amount of the clear 
yearly value of such real estate do not exceed the 
value of ten thousand bushels of good merchantable 
wheat. 


In a spirit of optimism scarcely warranted by 
events in our times it adds further: 


Whereas nations truly civilized (however unhappily 
at variance on other accounts) will never wage war 
with the arts and sciences and the common interests 
of humanity : 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That it shall and may be lawful for the said Society 

to correspond with learned Societies, as well as 
individual learned men, of any nation or country, upon 
matters merely belonging to the business of the said 
Society, such as the mutual communications of their 
discoveries and Proceedings in philosophy and _ set 
ence; the procuring of books, apparatus, natural curi 
osities, and such other articles of intelligence as are 
usually exchanged between learned bodies for further 
ing their common pursuits. 


“IT saw with Pleasure,” wrote John Adams from 
Amsterdam on September 5, 1780, “the Revival of 
the American Philosophical Society at Philadel 
phia, and the establishment of an Academy of Arts 
and Sciences at Boston ;—in a new Country, and 
a young Society, such Institutions are perhaps 
more useful and necessary, than in older nations 
‘ Science and Literature are of no Party or 
Nation. They belong to the Great Common 
wealth of Mankind.” 

With the publication of the second volume of the 
Transactions in 1786, Franklin, Vaughan, and 
Hopkinson were appointed a committee to forward 
the sale, ‘and send, in donations, any number not 
exceeding twenty copies, to such societies and 
particular persons in Europe as they shall think 

Paine’s claim should be considered in connection with 
the appointment by the Society at its meeting on December 
17, 1779, of a committee of three of its members—Smith, 
Duffield, and Biddle—to prepare “A plan for incorporating 
the Society,” and the Minute of Feb. 25, 1780, that the 
‘Bill of incorporation was read.” 
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entitled to this respect.” 
first volume 


As in the of the 
distribution abroad resulted ; 
a number of papers being translated and printed 
separately in European journals. 


case 
.a wide 


The Library is especially mentioned in the pre- 
amble of the Act of March 28, 1785, by which the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania granted to the 
Society “a lot of ground suitable 
a hall 
accommodation” 
“reported to us 


lic hall, 


and convenient 
and other buildings for their 
on State House Square ; 


for erecting 
it being 
that they should have a pub- 


library and other accommodations 


2. Philosophical Hall after its restoration to 


its original design. 


Funds for the Hall were raised with some diffi- 
culty, Franklin coming to the rescue with a second 
£100 and a loan of £500 to “put the roof on.” A 
modest but beautiful building, in harmony with 
the colonial architecture of Independence Hall and 
the rest of the State House Square group of build- 
ings was erected during the stirring times in Phila- 
delphia from 1786 to 1789. In November 1789 
the Society met for the first time in its own build- 
ing—Philosophical Hall- 
ever since (fig. 2 


-which has been its home 


EARLY CATALOGUES—HOLDINGS AND 


ACCESSIONS 


Bringing the Library and other of the Society's 
belongings to the Hall was promptly undertaken. 
At the meeting of February 5, 1790, it was 


Ordered that the Curators shall as soon as may be, 
take a complete catalogue of, and duly arrange, the 
Library, the various specimens of Natural History, 
and other articles of their Museum, and shall remove 
them from the place in which they are at present, to 
one of the chambers in the Society's Building. 
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Two years later, on 


Society ordered that 


February 17, 1792, the 


a complete Catalogue of all the Books, 
Models, & specimens of Natural 
to the Society, be made by the 
Catalogue of the Books be 
Pamphlet 


Instruments, 
History, belonging 
and that the 
a convenient 


Curators, 
printed in 


On July 15, 1796, after the death of Rittenhouse, 
Charles Willson Peale, ‘‘one of the Curators, laid 
before the Society the draught of a catalogue of 
the books belonging to the Society.” 

The vicissitudes of catalogue-making that arose 
from the mandate of the Society to its curators 
are of considerable interest but cannot be told here. 
Until recently the manuscript catalogue of 1799 by 
Dr. Nicholas Collin was supposed to have been 
the first catalogue of the Society’s Library and the 
only one before 1800. In my research a decade 
ago on the beginnings of the Library, however, 
two earlier with accompanying notes and 
memoranda were discovered among the unclassi- 
fied papers of the Society (figs. 3 and 4).4. When 
studied in relation to Collin’s catalogue, they fur- 
nish interesting data on the successive acquisitions 
of a Library of a scientific and learned society as 
its holdings were being built up in the late eight- 
eenth century. 

Evidence of the 


ones 


valuation of the Library at the 
time Collin was preparing the catalogue is seen 
in a minute of December 15, 1797, in connection 
with the report of the Committee on Insurance : 
“Library and Hall insured with the Insur- 


osewn 


Catalogue: 


“brary 


dalla seis. 


f Me 


ae Sf . 


RIO 


_ 


(Mayer pove Barun fhinebu 

CTE A Cancels hadewice OC hnitin Kominndes?, 
Fic. 3 

4William E. Lingelbach, 


Bulletin for 1943; Yr. Bk. 
76-82, 1944. 


Early catalogues, 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 


Library 
for 1943: 
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ance Company of North America for $1200 and 
$4000 respectively.” If the Library was insured 
as much below its actual value as the Hall, the 
appraisal of $1200 was obviously very low. In 
any case the relative valuation thirty-seven years 
later was very different. According to a minute 
of January 17, 1834, additional insurance was 
placed as follows: “Building now $5000, the rest, 
$15,000." The amusing and somewhat cryptic 
note by the copyist, reproduced below, supplies a 
lighter touch to the learned title entered on the 
large folio pages of the 1814 catalogue (fig. 5). 

Donations and exchanges were the principal 
source of acquisitions. Purchases were made 
with great discrimination and, as in the case of 
Muhlenberg’s Herbarium, mainly by subscription 


from members. Funds were low. Even books 


FROM 


1942 TO 1952 


First page of the quarto section of the early catalogue. 


from Franklin’s own library aroused no enthu- 
siasm. Many of Franklin’s books were sold at 
auction by Dufief of Philadelphia in 1801 and 


1803. The Society’s own response in the absence 
of an adequate book fund was unfortunately not 
what subsequent events in the Americana market 
would have suggested. 


However, the purchases 
were not inconsiderable, sufficient to serve as a 
nucleus for what has since become the largest 
single group of books from Franklin's personal 
library.® 

The entries in the minutes reflect the low ebb 
at the sale, in the appraisal of Franklin’s library. 
At the meeting of October 1, 1801, for example, 
the “Committee reported Books purchased from 


© See George Simpson Eddy, Franklin's library, Amer. 
Antiquarian Soc. Proc., n.s., 34: 216-266, 1925 
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Franklin’s library, $107.62.” The list with the 
prices paid for the Franklin books procured for 
this modest sum covers two pages. The cost of 
individual items, which today are high-priced 
Americana in their own right, quite apart from 
being Frankliniana, ranged from $.37-1/2 to $2.00. 
A month later the Library bought “More books 
from Franklin’s Library”—fourteen for $9.00, 
among them William Penn’s letter to the Com- 
mittee of Free Society of Traders, published in 
London in 1683. 


Unhappily no better recognition of the signifi- 


cance of Jefferson’s library marked the Library's 
action thirty years later. On December 2, 1831, 
Du Ponceau, Meredith, and Ord were appointed 
a committee to purchase books for the Society at 
the sale of Jefferson’s library. The net results, 
as recorded in a laconic minute of a later meeting, 
were: “Books amounting to $8.40 reported pur- 
from Jefferson’s Library.” Sufficiently 
cautious, if incredible in these days! As in the 
case of Frankliniana, the Library has since ac- 
quired a considerable collection of Jeffersoniana, 
especially as they relate to Jefferson’s associations 
with the Society. 


chased 


JEFFERSON—NATIONAL AND 
INTERESTS 


HISTORICAL 


If Franklin was the principal benefactor of the 
Library in its early years, Jefferson became its 
great patron in the second, or national period of its 
history. While president of the Society, from 
January 6, 1797, to November 23, 1814, and for 
some years thereafter, Jefferson maintained a 
lively concern in its affairs, often presiding at its 
meetings and, when away, sending manuscripts, 
hooks, coins, and other objects, many of which 
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have since become almost priceless. In friendly 
cooperation with Peale, Vaughan, Du Ponceau, 
and others, Jefferson looked upon the Library of 
the Philosophical Society as the logical depository 
for such material. 

A special committee was created “to collect in- 
formation respecting the past and present state of 
this country,” composed of Thomas Jefferson, 
President, and six others. The first paragraph of 
a circular letter addressed to persons likely to ad- 
vance the objectives of the committee, reads : 


The American Philosophical Society have always con- 
sidered the antiquities, changes, and present state of 
their own country as primary object of their re- 
search; and with a view to facilitate such discover- 
ies, a permanent committee has been established. 8 


Writing to John Vaughan, on May 4, 1806, in 
regard to a box of instruments, Jefferson said: “I 
beg leave to deposit it with the Philosophical so- 
ciety with whens 3 it will have the best chance of 
becoming useful.” * Other letters speak of manu- 
scripts and books on all conceivable subjects, from 
Indian languages to a work on “The raising of 
Sheep, Especially Merinos.” Among Jefferson 
treasures of the Library, next in importance to the 
Draft of the Declaration of Independence in Jeffer- 
son’s hand, is the gift copy of Notes on the State 
of Virginia by Jefferson, with the following letter 
of presentation : 


To J. Vaughan esq. 


Washington, May 2, 1805 
Dear Sir, 

In your letter of Nov. 16 you express a desire to 
obtain for the Philosophical society an early edition 
of Notes on Virginia. I found, when lately at Monti- 
cello, a single copy remaining of the original edition 
printed at Paris, the only one almost perfectly cor- 
rect, & which never was sold, a few copies only having 
been printed & given to my friends. I have put this 
into a box addressed to Mr. Peale and gone round by 
sea, by Capt. Hand, for the use of the society." 


Some of the Library’s most valuable collections, 
like its early vocabularies and grammars of Indian 
languages, the Michaux Journal, the Lewis and 
Clark Journals, the Westover Byrd Journals of 
the North Carolina Boundary Dispute, and many 
incidental works and objects, came to it through 
Jefferson’s wide interests and contacts. 

Matters of historical and national import, es- 
pecially things American, attracted him, 

® Trans. Amer, Philos. 


7 Amer. Philos. Soc. 
8 [bid 


and so 


Sec., 0.4., 4: 
Archives. 


xxxvii, 1799. 
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came more and more into evidence in the life and 
activities of the Society and its Library. In a 
letter of January 22, 1816, two years after his re- 
tirement from the Presidency of the Society, he 
wrote to Du Ponceau: 


| learn with much satisfaction the enlargement by 
the Philosophical society of the scope of their insti- 
tution, by the establishment of a standing committee 
for History, the moral sciences and general litera- 
ture. | have always thought that we were too much 
contined in practice to the Natural and Mathematical 
departments. The Committee will become a deposi- 
tory for many original MS, many loose sheets, of no 
use by themselves and in the hands of the holder, but 
of great value when brought into a general deposi- 
tory open to the use of the future historian or literary 
enquirer. 


He then tells of sending a geographical and sta- 
tistical account in manuscript of the Creek and 
Muscogee Indians and country “by Col. Hawkins 
who has lived among them as agent now upwards 
of 20 years.” Of especial interest, in view of the 
Library’s acquisition later, is the concluding para- 
graph of the letter in which he tells of the West- 
over Byrd Journals, the manuscript journal of the 


Commissioners of 1728 on the North Carolina 


boundary, supposedly in the possession of the 
Westover family and written by their ancestor 
Doctor Byrd, one of the commissioners.® 


This trend toward historical and national mat- 
ters in the development of the Library was not, as 
has just been suggested, an isolated phenomenon. 
It was a phase of the intellectual life of the time, 
and is illustrated further by the founding of our 
earliest state historical societies—the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society in 1791, the New York 
Historical Society in 1809, the Antiquarian So- 
ciety of America in 1819, and the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania in 1824. The last named 
owes its origin largely to the members of the His- 
torical and Literary Committee of the American 
Philosophical Society.'° 

Whether to regard this youthful daughter, the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, with its mag- 
nificent collection, as a sign of virility of the par- 
ent society, or as evidence of a divergent interest, 
which did not find sympathetic reaction among 
the members of the American Philosophical So- 


ciety, need not concern us here. More important 


® Letters from Thomas Jefferson and others, Mss. 1791 
1823. See also Maude H. Woodfin in H’'m. & Mary 
Ouart., 3rd ser., 1: 363-374, 1944; 2: 63-71, 1945 


1® Amer. Philos. Soc. Archives 


is the fact that it stimulated the Library's interest 
in the subjects which the Society and the Literary 
Committee sponsored. No one saw and felt this 
new trend more clearly than the seer of Monticello, 
and under his influence the collection and conser- 
vation of the records of the nation’s history—na- 
tional, state, and local—thenceforward found an 
honored place side by side with the acquisitions in 
other fields. This was accentuated not a little by 
the fact that in the fields of science too there was 
a decided shift of interest to American subjects in 
these years. 

The generation of American scientists that fol- 
lowed Franklin, Rittenhouse, and the Jefferson of 
younger days turned to American aspects of their 
subjects. Hence while the older Jefferson as- 
serted the independence of the United States in 
the political sphere by the Embargo Acts and the 
War of 1812, and James Monroe proclaimed the 
independence of all the Americas in 1823, scientists 
were doing the same thing in their respective fields, 
despite the fact that science is pre-eminently supra- 
national and cosmopolitan. The very title of 
William Maclure’s pioneer study, “Observations 
on the Geology of the United States explanatory 
of a Geological Map” is suggestive. Read before 
the Society on January 20, 1809, and published in 
the Transactions '* at the time, it was republished 
eight years later with considerable new data, on 
the recommendation of the special committee of the 
Society to whom it was referred.'* The paper 
started a wide interest in the geology of the United 
States which soon bore fruit in the organization of 
the American Geological Society in 1819, state 
geological societies, and the state geological sur 
veys of the following decades. In the field of 
ornithology, the father of that science in America, 
Alexander Wilson, humorously reminded men that 
Sutfon’s amazing theory of a degenerate animal 
life “in this up-start country” would raise the ques 
tion ‘“‘whether the ka-te dids of America were not 
originally nightingales of the Old World.” The 
work of Rafinesque and Muhlenberg in botany, 
Morton in medicine, and that of other representa 
tives of science in the years when the study of 
natural history in America expanded with such 
amazing rapidity, all manifest the same spirit of in 
dependence. 

That the administration of the Library in the 
following decades reflected the influence of these 


new forces was to be expected. The Historical 


11 Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc 
12 Trans 


, 0.8., 6: 411-428, 1809. 
Amer. Philos. Soc., n.s., 1: 1-92, 1818 
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and Literary Committee referred to above, was 
particularly active. Foremost among the mem- 
bers of the committee were Peter S. Du Ponceau, 
George Ord, and John Vaughan, and the unusual 
activity of the Library during the next three dec- 
ades is to be attributed largely to them. As cor- 
responding secretary of the Committee, and later 
as president of the Society from 1828 to 1844, Du 
Ponceau stimulated an extensive correspondence 
on many subjects, especially on American native 
languages, philology, and linguistics in general. 
Through his friendship with Heckewelder, also a 
member of the committee, valuable manuscripts on 
Indian languages were added to those acquired 
during the years of Jefferson’s activities. The 
acquisition of books and materials on the scientific 
interests of the Library were the particular concern 
of George Ord,'® the ornithologist and ardent 
champion of Alexander Wilson in the Wilson- 
Audubon controversy. Long before he succeeded 
Vaughan as Librarian in 1842 he was commis- 
sioned to purchase books in London and Paris on 
the Library’s account. Some valuable acquisitions 
were made and an interesting correspondence upon 
the subject developed. 

But it is to John Vaughan, Librarian from 1802 
to 1841, that particular credit is due for the growth 
of the Library as a whole during these years. His 


devotion to it stimulated the interest and support 


of others. He kept a catalogue of books “con- 
stantly on the table,” and to guide the Society 
in its occasional purchases the members were 
“recommended to throw desirable titles into a 
Lion’s Mouth to be provided by the Librarian.” ** 
Several months later the “lion’s mouth” was “re- 
ported ready for use.” Quite apart from such de- 
tails, however, Vaughan by his correspondence and 
business and social contacts stimulated an interest 
in the Library, which led to numerous gifts. 
Among these the large collection of Franklin 
papers presented to the Library by the Fox family 
in 1840 was of first-rate importance. 

This great gift of Frankliniana—letters, papers. 
broadsides, and imprints—secured through the 
friendly cooperation of Jared Sparks, lifted the 
Society at one stroke to the rank of a prominent 
archival depository for the colonial period of 


'S George Ord’s term as Librarian, from January 1842 
to January 1848, marks a rather stormy period towards 
which the somewhat irascible Mr. Ord contributed not a 
little. The most serious difficulty arose from the decision 
of the Society to sell the Hall to the City and move to 
the Philadelphia Museum. 

14 Minutes for October 19, 1804. 
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American history. Almost automatically it led 
to the adoption of a policy for the acquisition of 
other Frankliniana, which in subsequent years 
gradually established the Library as the foremost 
custodian of Franklin’s letters and papers. The 
gift also illustrated the response of the Library to 
the broader trends in the thirties and forties of the 
last century, marked by the adoption of the 
policy by the Library of Congress to acquire and 
conserve the papers of the nation’s leaders—of 
Washington in 1834, Jefferson in 1848, Madison 
in 1836 and 1848, Hamilton and Monroe in 1849, 
and the diplomatic writings of Franklin in later 
years when the policy was fully established. 

THE SMITHSONIAN ERA AND 

SPECIALIZATION 


In the years that followed, the Library en- 
countered the difficulties that confronted most li- 
braries of the learned societies of the period. 
Money and support turned to the rapidly expand 
ing libraries of colleges, universities, and state 
historical societies. As time went on, these in- 
stitutions also absorbed more and more of the time 
of the scientists and scholars who, in the days of 
Franklin and Jefferson, found in the Society and 
its Library a forum for discussion and the ex- 
change of ideas. In the Library, as in the Society 
generally, there was a decided reaction in favor of 
science, especially towards geology and its allied 
fields. Hutton’s thesis that rocks are uplifted, 
Maclure’s Observations, and Agassiz’s discovery 
of the ice age made geology the fashion before 
Darwin pointed the way to a still broader outlook. 
The activities of the Smithsonian Institution 
(1846), also founded ‘for the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men,” illustrate the 
movement away from philosophical societies of 
the older type. While the scientists did not with- 
draw from the Society, their interests shifted more 
and more to the Smithsonian and to organizations 
more highly specialized as to subjects. The age of 
specialization had arrived. Within the Society 
the decades from 1850 to 1890 might not inap- 
propriately be called the Smithsonian era of the 
Library. They are marked by a vigorous revival 
of the interest in earth sciences, natural history, 
American native languages, and archaeology. In 
1848 C. B. Trego, a geologist well known in state 
and municipal councils, succeeded Ord as Li- 
brarian. He was followed in 1858 by a fellow 
geologist, J. Peter Lesley, who continued in office 
till 1885. Lesley’s devotion to geology did not 
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prevent him from. starting the 
catalogue and preparing the 


logue for publication. 


Library’s card 


second printed cata- 

His papers, presented to the 

Library several years ago, like those of Benjamin 
d d S J 


Smith Lyman, are of especial interest on the out 
look of this period. The former's role, with that 
of other members of the Society, in the organiza 
tion of the American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science in 1863 suggests the strength of 
the movement towards scientific interests. 

Henry Phillips, Jr., Librarian from 1885 to 
1895, was a distinguished linguist and archaeolo 
gist. He carried on the trend, but with a slightly 
different emphasis, by reviving the interest so 
strongly manifested in American Indian languages 
by Jefferson, Du Ponceau, and others. At his 
death he bequeathed to the Library his residuary 
estate, which was considerably augumented later 
by other members of the family. Quite recently, 
questions of policy in regard to the expenditure of 
the income of the Phillips Fund led to the ap- 
pointment of a Special Committee on American 
Linguistics and Archaeology, and the adoption by 
the Library of a definite program for research and 
acquisitions in these fields. 

At the turn of the century a laudable effort was 
made by the Librarian, 1. Minis Hays, and a small 
group of the Library Committee to edit and cal- 
endar some of the Library’s more important col- 
lections. Of the publications that followed, the 
Calendar of the Papers of Benjamin Franklin in 
the Library of the American Philosophical Society 
in five octavo volumes, published in connection 
with the two-hundredth anniversay of Franklin’s 


birth, merits especial attention. Entirely in line 


Fic. 6. Philosophical Hall with the incongruous 


third story addition of 1890. 


FROM 


1942 TO 1952 


The Library and its new quarters at the turn 
of the 


century 

with the accepted procedure in historiography 
abroad, the Calendar not only drew attention to the 
Society’s Frankliniana, but supplied an_ initial 
guide to students of Franklin. Badly in need of 
revision, and the addition of a supplement to cover 
accessions during the fifty years since its appear- 
ance, it is still in constant use. 

MARKING TIME 


SOCIETY REORGANIZATION 


Meanwhile, adequate means, as well as a positive 
policy for new acquisitions, were lacking, and the 
“lion’s mouth” of Vaughan’s time was not given 
much attention. Funds were meager; purchase of 
books and manuscripts fell to a minimum. On the 
other hand, the flow of exchanges, especially of 
serials, continued, flooding the limited capacity 
of the Library and Philosophical Hall. In des 
peration the Society decided to enlarge the Hall, 
and in 1890 a third story was superimposed to 
accommodate the Library (fig. 6). New shelving 
and other improvements were added, But even 
this soon proved inadequate, and many books had 
to be stored elsewhere to relieve the overcrowding 
(fig. 7). Something more radical had to be done, 
and the plight of the Library was in part at least 
a reason for the ill-advised campaign to remove 
the Library and Society, body and soul, from their 
charming colonial home on Independence Square 
to a site on the new Parkway."® 

'5 A plea for the American Philosophical Society and 


its need for a new building to be known as “Franklin 


House,” Phila., 1913 
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The response to the plan for the new building, 
the “Palace on the Parkway,” though generous, 
was inadequate, till a second campaign brought 
subscriptions to about a million dollars. By that 
time, however, opposition to removal was so 
strong that the entire plan was abandoned in 1931, 
and the Society decided to remain in its Hall on 
Independence Square, made sacred by so many 
great associations. 

A year later the Society found its Maecenas in 
Dr. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr., one of its dis- 
tinguished and active members. He bequeathed to 
the Society one half of his residuary estate, ap- 
proximately four million dollars, as an endow- 
ment fund, Together with the other funds of the 
Society, this provided the basis for much more 
progressive and constructive policies '* not only for 
the Library, but even more so for research and for 
publication. 

Confronted by the challenge and responsibility 
arising from the trusteeship of large funds, the 
Society undertook a searching analysis of its status 
and activities. The outcome was a vigorous re- 
affirmation of faith in the Society and its objec- 
tives, a thorough revision of the laws, and, in 
recognition of the broad base of the Society's in 
terests, the reorganization of the membership into 
four classes: I. Mathematical and Physical Sci- 
ences ; If. Geological and Biological Sciences ; IIT. 
Social Sciences; 1V. Humanities. 

Meanwhile, the Library, having completely out 
grown its quarters on the third floor of Philosophi- 
cal Hall, was, in 1934, removed to the 
Building across Fifth Street. 


Drexel 
The main collections 
were installed in the former quarters of the Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchange, with two improvised 
vaults, on the second floor of the big office building. 
After the physical installation and adjustments, the 
entire second floor of the east wing, with four ad- 
ditional rooms on the third floor, were occupied. 
As a result of weeding, two rooms were given 
up later. In 1936, the large collection of Frank- 
liniana was purchased from the Bache family. 
This involved problems of processing and cata- 
loging which taxed the capacity of the small staff 
for a long time. Simultaneously the beginnings 
were made on a study of the Society's own ar 
chives, an important matter which Dr. Sioussat. 
then Chairman of the Library Committee, had 
much at heart. 


'6 For detailed accounts of these activities see the re 
ports of the standing committees in the ear Book of the 
Society, published annually since 1937. 
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PART II 
THE LIBRARY FROM 1942 TO 1952 
SPECIALIZATION AND OBJECTIVES 
The transfer of the Library to its new quarters, 
and the purchase of the Bache Collection had 
aroused a lively interest in the Library among the 
members of the Society and a decidedly critical 
attitude manifested itself in some quarters. Ref- 


erence was frequently made to its failure to attract 
readers, to its unrelated holdings, its haphazard 
acquisitions, and the absence of coordination with 
other libraries in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
Some seriously questioned the advisability 
of the Society continuing to maintain its Library. 


area, 


THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 


In the belief that much of the criticism arose 
from a lack of knowledge of the Library's history 
and the intrinsic value of its holdings, President 
Morris, in April 1939, appointed a Special Com- 
mittee to make a thorough study and appraisal of 
the Library. The Committee, composed of the 
late Max Farrand, Chairman, Harry M. Lyden- 
berg, Harlow Shapley, and St. George L. Sioussat, 
set to work promptly and with rare competence. 
Within a year, the Chairman submitted his Report. 
After a good deal of discussion, both by the Coun- 
cil and the generality, its findings were formally 
approved by the Society in Executive Session on 
April 25, 1941. 

The recommendation of the Committee in favor 
of the continuation of the Library was emphatic : "7 


The ownership of such treasures entails a responsi 
bility for their preservation and care, and an obliga- 
tion to make them available for use. The American 
Philosophical Society owes it to itself, to the com- 
munity, to the United States and to the world at large, 
to preserve its Library and to make its contents 
known. To the Special Committee, accordingly, the 
essential question was, not the maintenance of the 
Library, but how economically and productively it is 
managed. 


In general the Report suggested greater 
specialization, a thorough review of holdings, es- 
pecially of exchanges, and the adoption of long- 
range objectives on the basis of the peculiar con- 
ditions under which the Library had grown. 
First, it proposed the careful selection of special 

17 Report of the Special Committee on the Future Policy 


of the Library, Yr. Bk. Amer. Philos. Soc. for 1941: 
275-281, 1942 
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fields in which the Library already had a preferred 
interest, and which it could “cultivate even more 
rigidly than in the past to a point of su- 
periority” ; second, a planned program to build up 
the holdings in the particular fields selected ; third, 
the elimination of unrelated holdings; fourth, the 
coordination of the Library’s holdings and acces- 
sions with those of other libraries of metropolitan 
Philadelphia; fifth, an active policy to stimulate 
the use of the Library—‘to make its contents 
known”; and sixth, a consideration of “the possi- 
bilities of a separate building,” commensurate with 
the dignity of the Society, and adequate for the 
needs of the Library. 

Further study of the situation along the lines of 
the Report was referred to the Committee on Li- 
brary, and by it, to the Librarian and the Staff. 
At the annual meeting in April, 1942, the writer 
was appointed Librarian by the Council and the 
Society, and, at the request of President Conklin, 
assumed the Chairmanship of the Committee on 
Library as a logical step toward implementing the 
Report and the administration of the Library in 
general. 

At the same time the membership of the Com- 
mittee on Library was somewhat expanded, bring- 


ing to its deliberations an extraordinary wealth of 
experience and talent, not in library affairs alone, 
but also in several major fields of the Library’s in 


18 


terests. 

Although much more complicated than was at 
first apparent, the task proved to be extremely 
interesting and, as the work progressed, presented 
quite unexpected potentialities. On the one hand 
were the accumulated results of two hundred years 
of growth, somewhat haphazard it is true, but 
rich in associations with great personalities and 
events; on the other, the challenge of the present 
in the midst of a great cultural renaissance here in 
historic Philadelphia. To this was now also added 
the assurance of reasonable financial support, and 
the cooperation of scholars and specialists among 
the Society’s members. 

The activities of the Library during the past 
decade therefore reflect much more than the usual 


18 During the decade, the following members 
served more or less continuously: Julian P. 
Carpenter, Gilbert Chinard, Edwin G 
W. Corner, Karl K. Darrow, Alfred V. Kidder, Waldo 
G. Leland, William FE. Lingelbach, Harry M. Lydenberg, 
J. Percy Moore, O. H. Perry Pepper, Horace C. Richards, 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, Lessing J. Rosenwald, Richard H 
Shryock, St. George L. Sioussat, Lynn Thorndike, and 
Carl Van Doren 


have 
soyd, Rhy Ss 
Conklin, George 
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library routine.'® They involved a thorough study 
and overhauling of the holdings, the development 
of a program of accessions in accord with new and 
more clearly defined objectives, and the construc 
tive use of the unique resources at the command of 
the Society to foster the use of the Library “for 
promoting useful knowledge.” 

Progress toward the realization of the proposals 
made by the Special Committee under the impact 
of these rather unexpected forces can be best 
shown by a brief survey of several of the major 
fields which seemed peculiarly suited for special 
development, such as: Frankliniana ; Colonial and 
Revolutionary History; the History of Science in 
America; American Indian Languages, Archae 
ology and Ethnology ; and Pamphlets, Broadsides, 
and Rare Books related to these and other subjects. 
Progress in building up the holdings in these fields 
is fairly typical of the Library's activities during 
the past decade, \t the same time it also reveals 
the continuation of the trend started by Jefferson 
of giving special consideration to historical ma 
terials. In passing, reference should be made to 
the Society’s own archives, minutes, special re 
ports, 


letter books, communications, records of 


accessions and service. While these are preserved 
with scrupulous care, steps begun some years ago 
to analyze and calendar them have been tem 
porarily discontinued. 


FIELDS OF INTEREST 


The selection of the fields which the Library 
could develop with confidence was not only in 
dispensable, but obviously a first requisite. It was 
soon recognized, however, that this was both com 
plicated and difficult. Many factors, quite apart 
from the Library's own holdings and _ traditions, 
had to be considered. Hence, as the study pro 
ceeded, it became more and more evident that this 
particular phase of the program should not be 
determined on hard and fast lines, but be left more 
or less flexible, with tentative rather than final 
decisions in cases of reasonable doubt. On the 
other hand, fields on which there was a consensus 
of opinion as to their being capable of cultivation 
“to a point of superiority,” or possessed of intrinsic 
and 


association significance, were 


definitely 
adopted for intensive development. 


Among. these 
19 The details of the story of the Library during the 
decade here under discussion are found in the manuscript 
Minutes of the Committee on Library, the correspondence 
by the librarians, and the articles and reports published 
from time to time in the Library Bulletin and the 
Book. 


Year 
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the life and works of the Founder obviously met 


every criterion for From the first, 


Krankliniana were given a priority rating. 


selection. 


FRANKLINIANA 


Kirst among these were, of course, Franklin’s 
own writings, particularly his correspondence. 
In these, the Library had already a unique and 
vital interest. The large group of Franklin 
Papers, presented to the Society in 1840 by the 
Fox family, was greatly increased nearly a century 
later (1936) by the acquisition of a collection of 
over 1,100 items from the Bache family, in whose 
custody, as direct descendants of Franklin, they 
had remained from colonial times. The addition 
of many other individual items, including rare 
books and pamphlets by Franklin himself, had 
placed the Library of the Society in the front rank 
of custodians of Frankliniana. 
his career touched upon so many aspects of his era 

political, economic, and cultural—it seemed im- 
perative to extend rather than to contract horizons 
even in this field. 


Moreover, since 


With these things in mind, the Committee early 
endorsed a vigorous policy of acquisition, under 
which more than a dozen other Franklin collec- 
tions and many priceless individual items have 
been acquired, 

1. The Franklin- Mecom Correspondence. Out 
standing among the early acquisitions of Franklin 
lana in the decade just passed is Franklin’s cor- 
respondence with his favorite sister, Jane Mecom 
(1944). Added to the letters of Jane to her 
brother, which the Library had acquired before, 
these constitute a remarkable correspondence over 
a period of nearly half a century, in which Frank- 
lin unburdened his mind to his discreet sister, not 
only on family matters, but on innumerable sub- 
jects that occupied him at the time of writing. 

2. The’ Franklin-Jackson Correspondence. 
Quite different in character is Franklin's corre- 
spondence with the “omniscient” Richard Jackson, 


who acted as Pennsylvania’s colonial agent in 
Franklin’s absence from England from 1762 to 


1767. Before our acquisition of this group of let- 
ters (1945) their existence was hardly suspected, 
despite the fact that they are of unusual signifi- 
cance in the history of the relations between the 
colonies and the mother country. Written to-a 
member of the House of Commons, the man whom 
Franklin 


described as “a gentleman said to be 
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one of the best pens in England,” the letters reveal 
Franklin’s fine epistolary style at its best. 

3. Franklin’s Correspondence with Catherine 
Ray Greene (1946). Here a quite different side 
of “the many sided Franklin” appears, and the 
publication of this correspondence by the Society, 
with the two other groups just mentioned, con- 
stituted a very worthy contribution to Franklin 
historiography. 

4. The Franklin-Hall Papers, consisting of ac- 
count and letter books, and 79 letters from William 
Strahan to David and William Hall, 1745-1775, 
(obtained in 1946) require no comment. 

5. The many important items acquired at the 
auction of the residue of Franklin materials still 
in the possession of the Bache family (1947). 

6. The most recent addition (1952) of Frank- 
lin’s Letters to Madame Brillon de Jouy written 
during his Passy days. These highly prized let- 
ters had been the object of Professor Chinard’s 
envy for years. Most of Madame Brillon’s letters 
had come to the Library in Franklin’s Papers, 
while a few were acquired as fugitive items later. 
But Franklin’s own had disappeared. Finally, 
after the urgent solicitations of the Chairman, they 
were retrieved by Philip H. Rosenbach, donor of 
the Shippen Papers (December 1952), and of- 
fered to the Library at cost. 

7. To these different collections of Franklin’s 
writings have been added a great many individual 
items—letters, imprints, rare books, and the com 
plete file of Affaires de l'Angleterre et de I 
Amérique, the important journal used by Franklin 
in his propaganda efforts in France. Some, like 
the original Instructions of George III to Richard 
Oswald to negotiate peace in 1782, are unique, 
while others, like Franklin’s personal copy of the 
Book of Constitutions, bound in red morocco with 
his coat of arms, is one of two surviving copies of 
this de luxe edition of a work that exercised a large 
and continued influence on constitution-making in 
Europe from the French Revolution to 1848. 
While acquisitions in this category are usually 
fugitive items rescued from the danger of being 
<lispersed or lost, they are, as in the case just men- 
tioned, important additions to the Library's Col- 
lection of Great Books. 

8. Another group which cannot be definitely 
classed as Frankliniana, but which nevertheless 
contains much related matter, is the collection of 
papers and letters by his contemporaries. Among 
these is a large collection of Vaughan Papers 


(1949-1952), especially those of Benjamin 
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Vaughan, a very close friend of Franklin and the 
first important editor of his writings in English. 
Like the Hazard Papers (1943), those of Priest- 
ley, Price, the Italian scientist, Bececaria (1948), 
and others, they all throw light on Franklin quite 
apart from their significance for the history of the 
period in general. 

9, Photostats and microfilms of Frankliniana in 
American and foreign archives have been diligently 
sought whenever the originals could not be ob- 
tained. In this connection those from abroad are 
of especial help to the scholar because the originals, 
scattered here and there in private and public 
archives, are often difficult of access. Among these 
are photostats and microfilms from His Majesty’s 
General Register House in Edinburgh, the Royal 
Society, the British Museum, and other reposi- 
tories in England; the Bibliotheque Nationale, the 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, and other gov- 
ernment agencies in Paris; and scattered items 
from archives and libraries of the Netherlands, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. Through the ac- 
tivities of Dr. Antonio Pace, for example, a con- 
siderable number of works about Franklin, and 
translations of his writings into Italian, have been 
acquired, 

Photoduplicates of collections and individual 
items here in America are being added continu- 
ously to our originals. Significant in this group 
are the microfilms of the large body of Franklin 
Correspondence and Papers in the Library of 
Congress; of Franklin items in the Records of the 
Continental Congress ; of the Franklin-Childs Cor- 
respondence at the Century Association ; of Frank- 
lin items in the libraries of New York and other 
places. 

Note: For a summary of the Library’s Franklin 
program and its relations to the present, see sec- 
tion on Franklin’s writings (p. 490). 


COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 


American colonial history, especially of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and the middle colonies, 
is another field the Library has selected for its 
purposes. To fairly rich holdings from earlier 
days a dozen new collections have been added. 
Among these the following merit special mention : 

1. Jeffersoniana. Here, as already noted, the 
interest has been mainly in materials relating to 


Jefferson's close associations with the Society as 


its President for eighteen years, and, in particular, 
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to his active concern for the Library. His gifts 
to the latter were numerous and important, includ 
ing the Lewis and Clark Journals, Indian vocabu 
laries and grammars, and many individual items, 


about which, as noted above, he wrote: 


. original manuscripts, many loose sheets, of no 
use by themselves and in the hands of the holder, but 
of great value when brought into a general deposi 
tory 


In response to this spirit, the Library has 
through the years obtained some of its most price 
less individual treasures—the copy of the Declara 
tion of Independence in Jefferson's own hand, 
William Penn’s Charter of Privileges, and, by 
recent order of the Orphans’ Court of Philadel 
phia, the custody of Franklin's last Will. As to 
Jeffersoniana there have been added during the 
decade just passed not only numerous separate 
items, but a microfilm of the great collection of 
Jefferson’s writings in the Library of Congress 
(1944) and a considerable collection of pamphlets 
by gift from John Story Jenks. 

2. The Peale-Sellers Papers (1945). 
include letter twenty-three 
diaries, the autobiography, and many individual 
items of this remarkable artist, who painted so 
many of his contemporaries, organized the first 
natural history museum, and served for many 
years as curator of the Society. Attracted by the 
original collection and the wide publicity attending 
publication of the Peale biography by the Society, 
many items from other members of the Peale 
Sellers family have come to the Library. In- 
cidentally, it is worthy of note that as a result of 
these acquisitions there have been added three 
valuable volumes to the list of the Society’s publi 
cations: Charles Willson Peale, 2 v., Memoirs 23 
(1-2), 1947; Portraits and Miniatures by Charles 
Willson Peale, Transactions 42 (1), 1952. 

3. In like manner the acquisition (1943) of Dr. 
Senjamin Rush's Autobiography and Common 
place Book led to the editing and publication in 
the Society’s Memoirs (25) of The Autobiography 
of Benjamin Rush; his “Travels Through Life” 
together with his Commonplace Book for 1789 
1813, by Dr. George W. Corner. At the same 
time, Mr. Lyman H. Butterfield, also one of the 
early Library Research Associates, prepared and 
edited Letters of Benjamin Rush, 2 v., Memoirs 
30 (1-2), for which the rich resources of another 
great Philadelphia and Franklin institution fur- 
nished much of the material. 


‘These 


seventeen books, 
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4. Letters exchanged between George Ord, one 
time librarian of the Society, and Charles Water- 
ton, 1832-1858 (1942). 

5. Additions to the George Hunter Journals 
purchased in 1940 (1942). 

6. A small group of Ebenezer Hazard Papers 
(1943).- 

7. John Vaughan Collection of 200 manuscripts 
and 8O photostats (1946). 

8. Letters of Benjamin Smith 
Thomas Pennant 1790-1794 (1947). 

9. A collection of about 200 
1822-1845 (1949). 

10. The extensive correspondence between 
William Short and Madame de la Rochefoucauld 
(1952). 

11. A large collection of Shippen Papers, the 
gift of the Philip H. and A. S. W. Rosenbach 
Foundation (1952). 


Barton and 


Audubon letters 


12 The beginnings of a series of papers re- 
lating to Colonial and Revolutionary history, de- 
posited under an arrangement by the National 
Park Service. 

13. Important additions to. the Society's collec- 
tion of broadsides. 


14. Historic prints, engravings, and etchings, 
related to Franklin and colonial Philadelphia, es- 
pecially the more than 200 items presented by the 


late Adolph G. Rosengarten. 

15. Microfilms of Michaux material in French 
archives, 1,500 frames, acquired (1947) through 
the cooperation of Dr. Chinard, as were also: 

16. Microfilms of sketches and notebooks by 
lesueur during his American travels, from the 
Museum of Natural History at LeHavre (1948 
1950). 

17. Films and photostats from the Royal So- 
ciety relating to the survey of the Mason and 
Dixon Line. 


3. 
HISTORY OF SCIENCE IN AMERICA 


There are a number of cogent reasons for the 
selection of this field as one of the Library's major 
interests. Among them are Franklin’s own in- 
and contributions to, the subject; the 
possession of many items rich in association value, 
and, as in the case of Darwin and evolution, the 
importance of the subject itself. On the other 
hand the subject as a whole is altogether too large. 
Consequently, special areas have been selected in 
which the Library has a particular interest. Even 
in these, accessions do not always fall into very 


terest in, 
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distinct categories, although their addition can al- 
ways be justified on one or another of our criteria 
for selection. Thus the large collection of papers 
and correspondence of Elihu Thomson, the gift 
of the General Electric Co. and Mrs. Thomson, 
like the diaries of H. H. Donaldson, presented by 
Mrs. Donaldson, reflect the cooperation of mem- 
bers of the Society in depositing selections from 
among their own papers in the Library. At the 
same time the half dozen or more collections, 
noted below as deposited by other institutions or 
individuals not in a position to care for them, re- 
flect the Library’s custodial functions, which usu- 
ally lead to permanent acquisition. 

1. The } Peter Lesley Collection of about 3,000 
items, 1838-1893, presented by Charles Lesley 
Ames (1942). 

2. Rafinesque Papers, 255 items, 1808-1848, 
deposited by the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia (1943-1952). 

3. Benjamin Smith Lyman collection of 6,000 
items, 1850-1918, deposited by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia (1942). 

4. Manuscript notes and papers on conchology 
by Thomas Say, with some drawings by Lesueur 
(ca. 200 items) (1942). 

5. John Lawrence LeConte Papers, 1,500 items, 
deposited by the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia (1945). 

6. John Warner Papers. 
Academy of Natural 
(1944). 

7. Walter B. Cannon Papers (Cannon-Keen 
correspondence, 1905-1928), 658 items, presented 
by Dr. Cannon (1942). 

& The Elihu Thomson Collection, consisting of 
ca. 35,000 items, presented by Mrs. Thomson and 
the General Electric Co. 


Deposited by the 
Philadelphia 


Sciences of 


9, Herbert S. Jennings lectures, ca. 
sented by Mrs. Vernon Lynch (1947). 

10. Henry Lorenz Viereck Papers, about 3,600 
pieces, 1894-1926, deposited by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia (1952). 

11. Diaries of Henry Herbert Donaldson, 49 
volumes, 1890-1938, presented by Mrs. Donaldson 
(1939). 

12. Darwin and Evolution. The selection of 
this particular field in the history of science needs 
no justification. 


100, pre- 


Like the discoveries in electricity 
in the exact sciences of Franklin’s day, those by 
Darwin and his associates have wrought a com- 
plete revolution in the natural sciences. We were 
therefore very fortunate in acquiring at auction 
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(1950) a large and important collection of original 
correspondence by Darwin and his scientific con- 
temporaries on the inception and development of 
this movement : 

a. The correspondence between Charles Dar- 
win and Sir Charles Lyell during the years 1837- 
1874, consisting of more than 400 letters, 179 by 
Darwin to Lyell, and 278 by other eminent sci- 
entists—Forbes, Herschel, Humboldt, Huxley, 
Murchison, Owen, Wallace, and others. 

b. A collection of 167 holograph letters by Dar- 
win and fellow scientists, assembled by Lady Lyell, 
with photographs of the writers. 

c. Darwin correspondence with G. K. Thwaites, 
botanist in India; the French scientist, Romanes 
(87 pieces) ; and Quatrefages. 

d. Individual Darwin letters, mostly unpub- 
lished. 

e. Microfilms of the large body of Darwin cor- 
respondence, etc., at Down House, Kent, england, 
acquired with the cooperation of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 

{. Photostats or microfilms of letters exchanged 
between Darwin and Americans, reflecting the 
reception of the doctrine of evolution by scientists 
in this country. 

g. Basic works published by precursors or con- 
temporaries of Darwin. In this field the holdings 
of some of the older libraries in the Philadelphia 
area are surprisingly rich and are, of course, al- 
ways considered in order to avoid unnecessary 
duplication. 


4. 


AMERICAN INDIAN LANGUAGES, 


AND ETHNOLOGY 


ARCHAEOLOGY, 


This field was chosen for several important rea- 
sons, among which is the presence in the Library 
of important holdings of early years, acquired 
through Thomas Jefferson, Cadwallader Colden, 
Peter Du Ponceau, and others ; the special bequest 
by Henry Phillips, Jr., later enlarged by the family, 
for the purchase of books in these subjects ; the 
presentation by the American Council of Learned 
Societies of a large body of field notes, reports, 
memoranda, accumulated by the Committee on 
American Native Languages under the direction of 
the late Dr. Franz Boas, member of Society, as 
well as the gift by the family of Dr. Boas of his 
personal correspondence and papers; and _ finally 
the opinion of a committee of specialists that the 
study of American Indian life and culture, par- 
ticularly of the woodlands area of northeastern 
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America, called for more intensive research than 
heretofore. 

The condition governing the use of the Phillips 
Fund being open to various interpretations in the 
light of present day conditions, opinion of counsel 
was sought. Broadly interpreted, the meaning of 
the word ‘“book’’ was accepted to include all ma- 
terial expressions of thought, whether manuscript, 
printed works, photographic reproductions, re- 
cordings, etc. With this in mind, the Chairman 
organized an advisory committee to consider the 
particular fields which the Society might profitably 
develop. Under the chairmanship of Dr. Lyden- 
berg, the committee, consisting largely of experts, 
made a preliminary survey, not only of our hold- 
ings and facilities, but of those of other libraries. 
As a result, a carefully worked out plan for the 
development of the Library in this field was sub- 
mitted to the Library Committee for adoption. It 
suggests four major lines of activity : 

The first calls for an intensive exploitation of the 
Boas Collection. The second involves the as- 
sumption by the Library, under the guidance of 
the Committee, of a special interest and responsi- 
bility for American Indian languages in the eastern 
part of the United States. The third covers a pre- 
liminary survey of the collections in the field of 
Indian languages, with a view to a catalogue of 
holdings in this area; and the fourth, a survey of 
the present status of research and investigation in 
the field, and an up-to-date edition of Pilling’s 
Proof sheets of a bibliography of the languages 
of North American Indians (Washington, 1885). 

In general, this has been the framework within 
which the American Indian program has been 
implemented. I say in general, because the Com- 
mittee also recommended the continuation of re- 
search and study in related areas, especially in sub- 
jects represented in the Library’s own holdings 
and which, so far as the Boas Collection is con- 
cerned, frequently relate to activities quite outside 
the eastern woodlands. 


RARE BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND BROADSIDES 


The field of rare books, like a number of others, 
has never been systematically cultivated by our 
Library. Nevertheless, its collection is very con- 
siderable and excellent: in quality. Accession 
records reveal many valuable items that go back 
to Franklin himself. However, despite the fact 
that the Library houses the bulk of the writings of 
the peer among American printers, and the pub- 
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lishers of what are today rare books like the superb 
edition of Logan’s translation of Cicero’s Cato 
Major, growth in this field has been irregular and 
inconsistent. The field was therefore chosen as 
one that the Library could develop under its own 
program, and additions have been consistently 
made during the past decade. They range all the 
way from the de luxe edition of Franklin’s Book of 
Constitutions (Paris, 1783) to much sought after 
first editions of the works of Darwin and his pre- 
cursors. 

On the other hand, the criteria of selection have 
deviated somewhat from the usual in that the 
importance of books in the history of thought has 
been given special weight in determining our 
choice, and since dynamic books, that is works of 
great influence, usually become rare, the element 
of greatness is added to that of rareness, suggest- 
ing a modification of the rubric “Rare Books” to 
“Rare Editions of Great Books.” As such they 
are kept under lock and key, but available under 
certain restrictions for the use of scholars. For 
prolonged use microfilms or photostats are or- 
dered, In other words, the Library’s rare books 
are in restricted circulation and not just museum 
rarities. They are repaired, processed and given 
the same scrupulous care as our most highly prized 
and valued manuscripts. 

Meanwhile it has been forcibly brought to the 
attention of the Committee that some of the price- 
less collections of rare books in this city are in 
great need of better housing and care. With this 
in mind, it was decided that the Committee enter 
into negotiations with representatives of other in- 
stitutions for a study of the situation, with a view 
to establishing here in historic Philadelphia a great 
rare book center adequately housed and serviced 
in the Society’s Library. 

TOOLS FOR 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


With the development of the Library’s original 
source materials in these and other fields, the 
necessity of adding the standard secondary works, 
guides, bibliographies, ete., was obvious. — Li- 
braries such as ours cannot depend on the facilities 
of universities and colleges, and it is the lack of 
such a relationship that creates one of the major 
problems of a highly specialized library. This, to- 
gether with inadequate funds and tools, accounts 
for the very unsatisfactory and hit-or-miss equip- 
ment of the Library in the past. Several methods 
of overcoming the handicap have been developed, 
among which the cooperation of members of the 
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Society interested in the Library, and the system of 
Library Research Associateships described below 
proved the most effective. 


STUDY OF THE LIBRARY'S HOLDINGS; 
POSAL OF UNRELATED MATERIALS 
AND DUPLICATES 


DIS 


Following the suggestions of the Special Re- 
port, a rigorous review of holdings was promptly 
inaugurated and carried on more or less inter- 
mittently during the entire decade, as relief from 
the pressure of other work afforded the time. The 
results appear not only in the reduction of the 
number of exchanges, but in their quality and 
character. 

1. Exchanges. In the course of a few years the 
system of the Society’s exchanges was thoroughly 
overhauled, in cooperation with Dr. Eisenhart and 
Dr. Schramm, Chairmen of the two Committees 
particularly concerned with certain aspects of the 
problem. Under a very unsystematic program of 
exchanges, the number of accessions of periodicals 
and serials had reached the alarming proportions 
which had led to the Special Committee’s recom- 
mendation to “reduce drastically the number of 
continuations of serials.” Under this mandate, 
more than 240 foreign and 120 domestic institu- 
tions and organizations were eliminated from the 
Society’s exchange list. Relatively few have been 
added, the selection being always based on the new 
policy adopted in consultation with the Committee 
on Publications. 

2. Other Irrelevant and Duplicate Material. 
Weeding out holdings of this character has and is 
being continued with the aid and advice of mem- 
bers of the Society in particular fields, and with 
due consideration for the holdings in other li- 
braries in the Philadelphia area. More than 6,000 
volumes, many of them serials of recent origin, 
have been disposed of by gift, sale or exchange. 
About $14,000 has been realized from sales, and 
considerable good will established with institu- 
tions that have benefited by our policy of placing 
serials and duplicates where they are particularly 
needed. 

3. Large Collections Unrelated to the Library's 
Program, but acquired in the earlier years under 
restricted deeds of gift, have presented special 
problems. The pages of the Montezuma’s Trib- 
ute Roll were returned to Mexico as a gesture of 
friendship in connection with the dedication of the 
Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico City. In 
the case of the amazing collection on the history of 
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the Scaliger family from the fifteenth to the nine- 
teenth century, the portraits were presented by 
the Society to the City of Verona and are now in 
the Museo Civico of that city, but the manuscripts 
—7 boxes and a large package of parchments—are 
in our Library.*” On the other hand, manuscript 
records of the “Inquisicion de Barcelona,” during 
the second half of the sixteenth century onward, 
have been in the Library since the ’40’s of the last 
century, valuable original materials for the his- 
torian of the Spanish Inquisition, our fellow mem- 
ber, Henry C. Lea. An integral part of the collec- 
tions in the Henry C. Lea Libvary of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, they should obviously be 
deposited there. 

USE OF 


THE LIBRARY, RESEARCH, 


PUBLICATIONS 


AND 


Since specialized libraries are of necessity used 
only by specialists and serious students, it 1s sig 
nificant that the number of readers during the 
decade has more than trebled. At the beginning 
of the decade, however, the mandate of the Special 
Committee to “make the Library known 
aroused a variety of conjectures as to procedure. 
Obviously libraries do not advertise. They at 
tract by their holdings, working conditions, and 
the service they offer. While our Library could 
be brought to the attention of members of the 
Society in different ways, it was clear that it would 
best become known to the scholarly world in 
general through publication of its own holdings, 
or studies based upon them. 

Library Research Associates. Convinced of the 
soundness of these ideas, the Chairman obtained 
the approval of the Committee to establish a system 
of Library Research Associateships, to be financed 
partly by Library funds and partly by funds from 
the Committee on Research. More than twenty 
scholars of distinction in their respective fields 
have served for shorter or longer periods as Re- 
search The association of these 
scholars with the Library has contributed much 
toward bringing it to the attention of the scholarly 
world, At the same time their advice and assist- 
ance in the matter of accessions and policies have 
been invaluable. 


Associates. 


What is more important, however, is the fact 
that the scholarly publications by the Research 
Associates of Library materials, and studies based 


20 Cf. Vernon Hall, Jr., Scaliger family papers, Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 92 (2): 120-123, 1948; Life of Julius 
Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558), Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
40 (2), 1950 
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on them, have been quite exceptional both in 
quality and quantity. Altogether five such vol- 
umes have been published in the Society's Memoir 
series, including two by the late Carl Van Doren. 
More than forty articles have appeared in the 
Bulletin or Proceedings. To these should be ad- 
ded half a dozen by the Chairman in other schol 
arly journals, in particular “The Library of the 
American Philosophical Society” in the William 
and Mary Quarterly. In 1951 Notes and Records 
of the Royal Society of London carried a summary 
of work by Professor Thomas D. Cope and H. W. 
Robinson. Since 1948 one number of the Pro- 
ceedings annually has been devoted to “Studies of 
historical documents in the Library of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society” and been reissued sepa 
rately as the Library Bulletin: Notes and Histori 
cal Documents and widely distributed among 
libraries. By means of these publications, added 
to the Annual Report of. the Library in the Year 
Book, the Special Committee’s charge that “an 
obligation rests upon the Society to make known 
the contents of the Library 

a dignified and effective manner. 


“is being met in 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER LIBRARIES, 
PARTICULARLY THOSE OF THE PHILA 
DELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 

This has been one of the very fruitful and satis- 
factory parts of the program, Through Mrs. 
less’s effective work as secretary of the Union Li- 
brary Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan 
Area, our policy of accessions and exchange of 
holdings with other libraries has been carefully de- 
veloped to the advantage of all concerned. We 
have established a mutual understanding with the 
University Library and the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania on Americana, and a system of ex 
change with the Academy of Natural Sciences, by 
which manuscript collections, pertinent to our 
work, are placed on more or less permanent de 
posit with us, and so made available for scholarly 

use. 


Friendly relations with special libraries at home 
and abroad have been established, the most recent 
being the cooperation with the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and the Adams Manuscript Trust to make 
the Adams papers available for scholarship. 


PROCESSING, CATALOGUING, AND SERVICE 


In this respect the latest approved methods in 
library administration have, with one or two ex 
ceptions, been introduced. 
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1. Processing, Repairing, etc. Important doc- 
uments are microfilmed, repaired, bound, or placed 
in marked folders and boxed. Especially sig- 
nificant items are, as a rule, filmed again after 
they have been repaired. All repair work on man- 
uscripts and rare books is now done in the library 
by Willman Spawn in an improvised workshop at 
the north end of the stacks. The quality of the 
workmanship is second to none. 


2. Storage and Shelving of manuscripts and 


rare books present an extremely serious problem 
because of the overcrowding and security hazards 
in our vaults, a situation which should not be 
longer overlooked. The use of microfilms and 
microcards as means of controlling the shelving 
and storage problem is being investigated. 

3. Photoduplication. The possibilities in the 
use of microfilms and photostats are particularly 
important in the control of relatively less important 
and bulky materials—serials, newspapers, etc. 
This also promises to eliminate much of the Li- 
brary’s annual bill for binding, quite apart from 
shelving and upkeep. According to the report of 
the Special Committee, “each volume costs over 
$2.00 for binding and cataloging, to which must be 
added 13-1/2¢ annually for shelving space for 
evermore.” Today the cost is considerably higher 
According to University Microfilms (1952), the 
total cost including “‘amortization of building, 
shelving, maintenance, heat, light, etc.,”” amounts 
approximately to 20¢ per volume each year. 
Moreover, since bound periodicals are usually 
large, they call for double the space of ordinary 
books, making the cost per annum more nearly 
40¢ per volume. Through exchanges and sub- 
scriptions, our Library shelves more than a thou- 
sand serials which, on the cost of maintenance just 
referred to, involve an annual outlay of $400, ex- 
clusive of interest, or $2,200 cumulatively for the 
decade. Our having discarded 600 serials has 
therefore resulted in a considerable saving. On 
the other hand, many of our serials are essential 
to our policy and cannot be eliminated. The ob- 
vious solution lies in substituting microfilms in 
cases of serials of minor importance without as- 
sociation value. Fortunately, provisions for this 
are now at hand and arrangements on an experi- 
mental basis are being tried. By these means the 
accepted system of preserving more or less bulky 
holdings such as newspapers and serials will, it 1s 
hoped, be completely revolutionized, if not aban 
doned for all but exceptionally worth while num- 
bers. The newer type of reading machine offers 
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an enlarged and clear transparency and many read- 
ers prefer to work with it, using the original only 
for additional checking. Incidentally the adoption 
of these new techniques—photoduplication, record- 
ings on tape or discs—presents problems for the 
staff that call for considerable time and study, not 
to mention adaptability and frequently ad hoc pro- 
visions. Routine training in library schools has 
not caught up with actual progress in this respect. 


THE PROBLEM OF HOUSING 


The need of a permanent home for its Library 
has been a major objective of the Society from the 
beginning. This was again brought out by the 
Special Committee: “An office building is always 
an uncertain habitation, and an increased use of the 
library, resulting in making its contents known, 
may,” it says, “lead the officers of the Society to 
consideration of a separate building.” 

1. Temporary. With the completion of Philo- 
sophical Hall in 1789, a permanent home was ap- 
parently assured. The phenomenal growth of 
libraries, however, was not envisaged by the 
Founders. As was the case with most libraries, 
the old quarters in the Hall gradually became so 
inadequate that something had to be done, and in 
1890 the incongruous third story was unfortun- 
ately superimposed on the modest colonial home 
of the Society. Even from the point of view of 
affording more space, it soon proved unsatisfac- 
tory, and in 1934 the Library was moved into the 
Drexel Building. In 1949 the third story of Philo- 
sophical Hall was taken down to restore it to its 
original appearance and again bring it into har- 
mony with the other buildings in the Square. 
Meanwhile, the new quarters of the Library, which 
from the first were regarded as temporary, were 
becoming more and more inadequate. Today the 
vaults for our priceless manuscripts and rare books 
are over-crowded to overflowing, extremely diffi- 
cult to service, and exposed to unwarranted haz- 
ards. In the face of these things, and with the 
prospect of demolition of the Drexel Building itself 
in the near future, the need for temporary housing 
of the Library Fortunately, the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Building 
across Library Street, which is both modern in 
construction and fireproof, is available. 

2. Permanent. 


is pressing. 


Meanwhile the permanent home 
seems now to be assured in a manner little dreamed 
of a decade ago. As the plans for the National 
Independence Historical Park took shape, the 
modified reconstruction on its original site of the 
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attractive Georgian building of the Old Library 
Company of Philadelphia (fig. 8), built by Frank- 
lin and his friends, seemed to offer a logical solu- 
tion to our Library’s problem. 


Although too 
ambitious to meet with general acceptance at first, 
it gradually found favor, and at the Annual Meet- 
ing of 1951 the Council and the Society formally 
endorsed the recommendation to build “Library 
Hall” intrusting the drafting of the petition for the 


lot to the Committee on Library. At the sug- 
gestion of the Advisory Commission on the In- 
dependence National Historical Park, the request 
was incorporated in a bill known as H. R. 6544, 
82nd Congress, 2nd session, February 11, 1952. 
Passed by both Houses of Congress, it was signed 
by the President in July 1952. The site for the 
Society's new library and the privilege to build Li- 
brary Hall are therefore confirmed by federal law. 


Fic. 9. 


east. Library 


1790 


The Philadelphia Library Company on Fifth Street. 


The pertinent section of the Act reads: 


The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to per- 
mit the American Philosophical Society, a nonprofit 
corporation, without cost to the United States, to con 
struct, operate and maintain in the park a building to 
be located on approximately the original site of his 
toric Library Hall to house the library of the Ameri 
can Philosophical Society and any additions to said 
library, such permission to be granted the society pur- 
suant to a lease, contract, or authorization without 
charge, en such terms and conditions as may be ap- 
proved by the Secretary and accepted by the society, 
and for such length of time as the society shall con- 
tinue to use the said building for the housing, display, 
and use of a library and scientific and historical col- 
lections : 

Provided, That the plans for the construction ot 
the building and any additions thereto shall be ap 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The generous response of the national govern 
ment to the Society’s proposal to extend its sci- 
entific and cultural activities here in old Philadel- 
phia is a flattering recognition of the significance 
of the presence here, amid the many historic sites 
and buildings, of a live scholarly and scientific or- 
ganization so closely associated with the great 
events of our national history. 

Fortunately the Building Fund started by be- 
quests of far-seeing members has been scrupu- 
lously guarded, and more than a million and a 
half dollars are now available for the construction 
and equipment of Library Hall. 

In its study of the situation, the Committee and 
the officers have been mindful not only of the fact 
that the site is conveniently located across the 
street from Philosophical Hall, but also that Li- 


Colonial buildings on Independence Square and immediate area in the 
Hall of the Library Company 
between Philosophical Hall and Carpenters’ Hall. 


is fourth from the right 


Columbian Magazine, 
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brary Hall of the Old Library Company (fig. 9) 
formed an attractive link architecturally between 
the Independence Square group of buildings and 
Carpenters’ Hall. In order to recapture the sim- 
plicity and charm of this part of old Philadelphia, 
the facade of the Library on the Fifth Street -side 
is planned to conform with the original building, 
while the south elevation on Library Street (fig. 
10) is to be integrated with the old Custom House, 
Carpenters’ Hall, and other historic survivals in 
this part of the Independence National Historical 
Park. The interior, apart from the historic read- 
ing room which will repeat the main features of 
the old Library, is to be thoroughly up-to-date, fire 
and dust proof, and air conditioned, with special 
research facilities to emphasize Franklin's intuitive 
respect for the dynamic force of ideas and the 
records of civilization preserved in libraries and 
archives, What modifications of the plans will be 
made in response to the proposed liaison for the 
housing and servicing of other Philadelphia col- 
lections is, of course, subject to careful study by 
the Society. 
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Architect's plans for Library Street elevation of Library Hall. 


FRANKLIN’S WRITINGS 


To live up to the character of its Founder, how- 
ever, the American Philosophical Society cannot 
rest satisfied even with a new and up-to-date li- 
brary and the accumulation of Franklin’s writings, 
however thorough the search for these may be. 
Dead archives are not in the Franklin tradition. 
Manuscripts, books, and libraries are the cus- 
todians of ideas—the dynamics of progress. To 
continue dynamic they must circulate. The publi- 
cation of Franklin’s writings is a necessary com- 
plement to their accession and preservation. As 
such, this has also been a major objective of the 
Library’s policy during the decade just passed. 
The publications vary in form from selected let- 
ters, edited by recognized Franklin scholars, and 
published by the Society, to research studies and 
articles on special aspects of Franklin’s life, pub- 
lished in the Library Bulletin and other scholarly 
magazines. 

At the same time the Library has in recent years 
carried on intensive work on the revision of its 
catalogue of Frankliniana, and made a fair start 
on a check list of Franklin materials in other re- 
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positories. With the aid of the latter we are as 
sembling a collection of photo-duplicates of known 
Franklin items to supplement our own originals, 
and establishing the Library as a clearing house for 
all Frankliniana. 

More specifically the response to the Society's 
mandate to develop Frankliniana, as the field for 
which it assumes responsibility 
can be summarized as follows : 


above all others, 
1. Constant search for and acquisition of orig- 
inal Franklin writings—manuscript and printed- 


in this country and abroad. 


2. Photo-copies when originals could not be 


acquired, including Frankliniana in other institu 
tions and in private hands. 

3. Microfilming of all our own Frankliniana for 
security and service purposes. 

4. Acquisition of significant Frankliniana—pub- 
lished works, primary or secondary ; memorabilia, 
including works of art; and tools for research. 

Developing a checklist or catalogue of all 
Frankliniana as far as they are available. 

6. Program of publication: (a) of collections 
of Franklin’s writings associated with certain per- 
sons or events, which give them a unity of their 
own; (2) of studies of particular aspects of 
Franklin’s life and activities. 

7. Meanwhile a general desire for a major pub- 
lication of Franklin’s writings has also been under 
serious consideration. Strongly urged by the Na- 
tional Historical Publications Commission and a 
considerable number of the Society’s own member- 
ship, it is accepted that a comprehensive edition of 
Franklin's writings is a first desideratum of Amer- 
ican scholarship, as 
lications are 


far as 
concerned. 
250th anniversary of 


documentary pub- 
In anticipation of the 
Kranklin’s birth, consider- 
able discussion of the possibility of the Society's 
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assuming responsibility for a 
Franklin's writings developed, opinion strongly 
favoring an exploratory study as a first step. 
Meanwhile new and very interesting developments 
for a major edition of the writings have occurred 
which give promise of quite exceptional institu- 
tional and editorial cooperation. 

By its active promotion of the study and publica- 
tion of its materials, and bringing them to the at- 
tention of scholars, the Library is making its col- 
lections live. They are not just dead archives. 
They alive and dynamic, as the Founders 
meant them to be. In a ietter from Monticello 
on November 7, 1817 to Peter Du Ponceau con- 
cerning the presentation to the Library of the 
Journals of the Lewis Clark Expedition, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote : 


new edition § of 


are 


and 


. With respect to the 
mineralogical papers, 


zoological, vegetable and 
| suggest it would perhaps be 
agreeable to the Philosophical Society to have a digest 
of them made, and published in their transactions or 
and if it should be within the views of the 
historical committee to have the Indian vocabularies 
digested and published, | would add to them the re 
mains of my collection. 


otherwise, 


| had thro’ the course of my 
life availed myself of every opportunity of procuring 
vocabularies of the languages of every tribe which 
either myself or my friends could have access to. 
They amounted to about 40 more or less perfect. But 
in their passage from Washington to this place, the 
trunk in which they were was stolen and plundered, 
and some fragments only of the 
recovered, . . .?! 


vocabularies were 


Like Franklin, Jefferson regarded the Library 
not only as a proper depository for great historical 


and scientific materials, but as an institution with 
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responsibilities for their study 
With this in mind, the 
decade just passed has given much time and at- 
tention to what would, in Libraries other than 
highly specialized ones, be regarded as extra-cur- 
ricular. In focusing acquisitions around selected 
subjects and special fields, it has brought a certain 
preeminence to the Library, especially in Frank- 
liniana, in which during the last twelve months 
there have been acquired two important collections, 


and publication, 
Library Committee in the 


Franklin’s will. 


and a number of rare individual items. While this 
study has been in preparation, Franklin's famous 
and oft-quoted last Will (figs. 11 and 12) has come 
to the Library from the Register of Wills, Mr. 
Joseph D. Burke, by Decree of His Hon. Charles 
Klein of the Orphans’ Court pursuant to Act of 
Assembly No. 432 of 1951. Preserved in the 
office of the Register of Wills for more than one 
hundred and sixty years, it will now be on exhibi- 
tion by the Society under specified conditions. 
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FIVE LETTERS in the Franklin papers permit 
the addition of another name to the list of the 
French women who became the devotees of the 
American philosopher during his stay in Paris. 
Now almost entirely forgotten, the “provincial 
Muse” whose career is retraced in this biographi- 
cal essay enjoyed in her day a real fame and was 
highly praised by Chateaubriand, as the last 
representative of a genre which begins with Marie 
de France. Her poetical productions have never 
been collected and are found scattered in the 
Almanach des Muses trom 1770 to 1802, the year 
of her death. An attempt has been made through 
copious quotations to give some idea of her real 
talent. 

Anne-Marie-Henriette de Payan was born in 
Dresden, in December 1746.' Her father, Joseph 
de Payan, baron de l’Estang, belonged to an 
old family of Languedoc, but after serving in 
the French army entered the service of Russia, 
finally became lieutenant-colonel commanding 
the Lowendal regiment, and was killed in Flan- 
ders in August 1747. The young Henriette was 
brought over to France when she was four years 
of age, was probably educated by an uncle, and 
married the marquis d’Antremont, in 1761. Two 
years later she became a widow and very early 
“to charm her solitude’’ began to write poetry in 
the castle of Aubenas where she resided. 

In 1768 she sent her poetical essays to Voltaire 
and under his patronage made her debut in the 
Almanach des Muses. 

Under the name of Marquise d’Antremont she 
contributed regularly to the Almanach, sending 
practically every year “romances,” sprightly and 
witty little fables written in a light vein. In 
1777 she married Baron de Bourdic and wrote a 
“Farewell” to her Muse, intending to give herself 
entirely to her connubial bliss. By that time 
she enjoyed in the literary circles of Paris a real 
fame although she had never left her beloved 
“Languedoc.” 


' Confirmation of this date is given in her letter to 
Voltaire, dated February 4, 1768, in which she introduced 
herself as ‘‘une personne de vingt-et-un ans.”” In one of 
her letters to Franklin she added that she had left her 
‘“‘patrie,”” meaning her native country, “depuis l’Age de 
quatre ans.” 
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The year 1783 marked her first trip to Paris. 
There she met Benjamin Franklin, became a 
member of his circle and apparently was helpful 
in translating for him documents written in 
German. She came back to Bourdic at the end 
of the year, bringing back with her a crayon 
sketch of her great friend and unforgettable mem- 
ories of her association with him. She obeved 
again the call of the Muse and, in 1787, wrote 
the Ode to Silence considered by Chateaubriand 
as a remarkable production and mentioned by 
title in her biographies. A year later, in 1788, 
she became a widow for the second time and 
wrote a long poem Epitre a Bourdic describing 
her life in the country and expressing her sorrow 
in moderate and restrained terms. 

She was back in Paris in 1789, and apparently 
stayed in or near the capital during the French 
Revolution, continuing her contributions to the 
Almanach des Muses. \n 1795 she married for 
the third time, becoming ‘‘citoyvenne Viot’’ and 
signing her poems “‘citoyenne Bourdic-Viot.”” In 
1798, on the invitation of Laharpe, she wrote an 
Eloge de Montaigne, read with great success before 
the Lycée républicain. She expressed in it her 
debt to the old moralist who had been her guide 
and master for many years and gave a new ver- 
sion of her masterpiece the Epitre a Bourdic 
under the title of Une journée a la campagne. 

By that time she had returned to Provence 
where she died near Uzés, on August 7, 1802. 

In addition to the many quotations in this 
essay, one will find in the appendix the two long 
poems of Madame de Bourdic which in our opin- 
ion illustrate best her particular talent. Not by 
any means a great poet, she deserves a place of 
her own among the minor poets of the eighteenth 
century. 
against 


Her provincial isolation protected her 
the faults and affectations which mar 
many of the poetical productions of the period, 
At all times she was herself and fully deserves 
the rank assigned to her by Chateaubriand. 

In the letters of Madame de Bourdic the spelling 
of the manuscripts has been preserved. How- 
ever, accents have been added for the sake of 
clarity. In the quotations from the Almanach 
des Muses we have also preserved the typo- 
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graphical peculiarity of the publication, according 
to which capital letters are used only at the be- 
ginning of a new sentence and not at the beginning 
of each line. After the French Revolution the 
Almanach adopted the general rule. 


Dans la galerie des admiratrices frangaises de 
Benjamin Franklin il subsiste encore de nom- 
breux vides. Madame d’Houdetot, Madame 
Helvétius, Madame Le Roy, et Madame de 
Brillon ont, a des titres différents, retenu l’atten- 
tion des historiens. On connait moins bien les 
“petites étoiles’’ qui gravitaient autour de ces 
étoiles de premiére grandeur et qui avaient voué 
un culte non moins fervent au Sage de Phila- 
delphie. Nous sommes encore trop imparfaite- 
ment renseignés pour déterminer la nature et 
les raisons variées de l’extraordinaire attraction 
exercée par un vieillard alourdi par l’age et la 
goutte et ne parlant que trés imparfaitement la 


langue de ses adoratrices. Il ne sera possible de 


le faire que le jour ot la publication intégrale de 
leurs lettres nous permettra de pénétrer plus 
intimement la vie de ces charmantes désceuvrées. 
Chateaubriand, dans un des derniers chapitres 
des Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe a montré les femmes 
qu'il avait connues et involontairement négligé de 


célébrer, comme des ‘‘anges groupées au bas de 
mon tableau, appuyées sur la bordure pour regar- 
der la fin de ma vie.” Si Franklin avait composé 
ses mémoires dans le méme esprit, il aurait pu 
rivaliser avec le grand charmeur. Le rapproche- 
ment est d’autant plus légitime que parmi ces 
“anges” évoquées par Chateaubriand se trouvait 
une des admiratrices les plus enthousiastes de 
Benjamin Franklin, une muse provinciale qui eut 
son heure de célébrité, sous les noms de marquise 
d’Antremont, de baronne de Bourdic, et de 
citoyenne Bourdic-Viot, et qui mérite de prendre 
place au premier rang parmi les poetae minores 
de la fin du dix-huitiéme siécle. 

Elle appartenait 4 une vieille famille de Pro- 
vence et était née A Dresde, en décembre 1746, 
de Joseph de Payan baron de l’Estang et de 
Marie-Thérése Beaussier. Son pére était entré 
au service de la Russie en 1735 et avait obtenu 
le grade de capitaine en 1740. Réintégré dans 
l’armée frangaise, il fut nommé lieutenant-colonel, 
commandant le régiment de Lowendal, a la téte 
duquel il fut tué glorieusement en aofit 1747, au 
camp des Cinq-Etoiles en Flandre. La jeune 
Anne-Marie-Henriette fut amenée en France a 
l'Age de quatre ans et semble avoir été placée 
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sous la tutelle de son oncle Louis de Payan du 
Moulin, seigneur agriculteur et philosophe qui 
résidait A Aubenas et s’occupait activement de 
développer la culture du mfirier et de la vigne 
en Dauphiné. Elle eut en tout cas des maitres 
qui lui apprirent l'anglais et l’italien, et elle eut 
a sa disposition une excellente bibliothéque dans 
laquelle figurait en premiére place Montaigne qui 
devait rester son guide pendant toute sa vie. 
Elle était encore une enfant quand on la maria, 
en 1761, 4 Marie-Antoine de Ribére d’Antremont, 
capitaine dans le régiment de Briqueville et né a 
Bolléne, le 29 octobre 1724. Deux ou trois ans 
plus tard elle était veuve et il semble bien qu’alors 
elle soit retournée chez son oncle & Aubenas. 
C’est la, dans cette demi-solitude, qu'elle sentit 
s'éveiller son génie poétique. Cette solitude 
n'était d’ailleurs que relative. Payan du Moulin 
était en correspondance avec de nombreux sa- 
vants, la vie intellectuelle de Nimes et d’ Avignon 
était florissante et les poétes régionaux étaient 
aussi nombreux que les baies de l’olivier. Comme 
tant de poétes du cru, elle chantait pour chanter, 
mais, encouragée sans doute par .son entourage, 
elle décida de solliciter l'approbation et l’appui 
du patriarche qui, de Ferney, régnait sur le 
royaume des lettres et de la philosophie, et elle 
envoya 4 Voltaire quelques essais poétiques.* 
Elle ne le fit pas sans quelque appréhension. Le 
grand homme était accablé de sollicitations de ce 
genre. De plus il avait été victime d'une mysti- 
fication qui avait fait grand bruit dans le monde 
des lettres, quand une prétendue Mlle Malcrais 
de la Vigne lui avait envoyé des essais poétiques 
qu'il avait accueillis avec une galanterie assez 
poussée. Il jugea que la plaisanterie était un 
“bon tour’ quand la supercherie fut dévoilée, et 
quand il découvrit que sa “belle correspondante”’ 
n'était autre qu'un méchant poéte bas-breton du 
nom de Desforges-Maillard.* La jeune marquise 
crut donc qu'il était prudent de rassurer le 
patriarche de Ferney sur son identité et de le 
convaincre qu'elle était “une femme vraiment 
femme, et femme dans toute la force du terme.” 
Elle écrivit 4 Voltaire le 4 février 1768. La 
réponse ne se fit pas attendre: le 20 du méme 
mois le grand homme répondit par une de ces 
lettres charmantes qu'il savait ne pas devoir rester 
2? :D'aprés une note de |l’Almanach des Muses elle aurait 
été encouragée 4 ses débuts par I’Electrice de Saxe avec 
qui elle était restée en rapports. Epitre ad ma Muse, 
Almanach pour 1791: 163. 
’ Sur cette affaire dans laquelle Voltaire joua un rdle de 


dupe voir sa correspondance, ed. Moland, 10: 274; 33: 
480; 497, 401. 
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strictement confidentielles. La jeune femme la 
communiqua a un poéte méridional qui avait 
alors quelque célébrité, le marquis de Saint-J] ust. 
Le tout fut expédié en hate a Paris et parut dans 
l’Almanach des Muses pour 1769. Nous repro- 
duisons ici tout le dossier, bien que la lettre de 
la marquise d’Antremont et la réponse de Vol- 
taire aient déja été publiées. 


Lettre de Madame la Marquise d’Antremont a 
M. de Voltaire, en lui envoyant quelques Poésies. 


Monsieur, 


une femme qui n'est pas Madame Desforges 
Maillard, une femme vraiment femme, et femme 
dans toute la force du terme, vous prie de lire 
les piéces renfermées sous cette enveloppe; elle 
fait des vers, parce qu'il faut faire quelque chose, 
parce qu'il est aussi amusant d’assembler des 
mots que des noeuds, et qu’il en cofite moins de 
symmétriser des pensées que des pompons. Vous 
ne vous appercevrez que trop, Monsieur, que ces 
vers lui ont peu cofité, et vous lui direz que 

Des vers faits aisément sont rarement aisés; 
elle se rappelle vos préceptes sur ce sujet et ceux 
de Boileau, qui partage avec vous l’avantage de 
graver ses écrits dans la mémoire de ses lecteurs, et 
d’instruire lesprit sans lui demander des efforts. 
Vos principes et les siens sont admirables; mais ils 
ne s'accordent pas avec la légéreté d’une personne 
de vingt-et-un ans qui a beaucoup d'antipathie 
pour ce qui est pénible. Heureusement je rime 
sans prétension, et mes ouvrages restent dans 
mon porte-feuille. S'ils en sortent aujourd'hui, 
c'est parce qu'il y a long-tems que je désirois 
d’écrire 4 homme de France que je lis avec le 
plus de plaisir, et que je me suis imaginée que 
quelques piéces de vers serviroient de passe-port 
a ma lettre. Je n'ai point eu d'autre motifs, 
Monsieur. 

I] est des femmes beaux esprits: 


A Pindare autrefois, dans les champs olympiques, 


Corinne des succés lyriques 
Trés-souvent disputa le prix. 

Pindare assurément ne valoit pas Voltaire ; 
Corinne valoit mieux que moi. 
Qu'il faudroit étre téméraire 
Pour entrer en lice avec toi! 

Mais je le suis assez pour désirer de plaire 
A Vécrivain dont le gofit est ma loi. 
Si tu daignois sourire 4 mes ouvrages 
Quel sort égaleroit le mien ? 
‘Tu réunis tous les suffrages, 
Et moi je n’aspire qu’au tien. 
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I] seroit bien glorieux pour moi, Monsieur, de 
l'obtenir. N’allez pourtant pas croire que jose 
me flatter de le mériter; mais croyvez que rien 
ne peut égaler les sentimens d’estime et d’admira- 
tion avec lesquels j'ai lhonneur d’étre, Ete. 
D'ANTREMONT. 

A Aubenas, ce 4 février 1768. 


Résponse de M. de Voltaire 

Vous n'étes point la Desforges-Maillard : 

De I'Hélicon ce triste hermaphrodite 

Passa pour femme, et ce fut son seul art; 

Dés qu'il fut homme, il perdit son mérite ; 
Vous n'étes point, et je m’y connois bien, 

Cette Corinne & jalouse et bisarre, 

Qui, par ses vers ot l’on n’entendoit rien, 

En déraison l'emporta sur Pindare: 

Sapho plus sage, en vers doux et charmans, 

Chanta l'amour; elle est votre modeéle ; 

Vous possédez son esprit, ses talens; 

Chantez, aimez: Phaon sera fidéle. 

Voila, Madame, ce que je dirois si j’avois l’Age 
de vingt-un ans; mais j’en ai soixante-quatorze 
passés ; vous avez de beaux yeux sans doute: cela 
ne peut pas étre autrement, et j'ai presque perdu 
la vue; vous avez le feu brillant de la jeunesse, 
et le mien n'est plus que de la cendre froide; 
vous me ressuscitez: mais ce n’est que pour un 
moment, et le fait est que je suis mort. C'est 
du fond de mon tombeau que je vous souhaite 
des jours aussi beaux que vos talens. 

J'ai Vhonneur d’étre, &. VOLTAIRE 

A Ferney, Pays de Gex, le 20 février. 

Almanach des Muses, 1769: 43-46. 
45: 516, 535. 


Ed. Moland, 


A Monsieur le Marquis de S. Just, 


Sur les Vers adressés a l’ Auteur, 
par M. de Voltaire. 
Ne prenez pas pour vérité 
Une fleurette de Voltaire: 
Il croit écrire 4 la Beauté; 
Il est flatteur: qui ne l'efit pas été? 
Un galant homme est-il sévére ? 
Il entend les chansons d’une jeune Bergére: 
Il applaudit par sensibilité. 
Non, croyez-moi: le beau nom qu’il me donne, 
Les lauriers dont il me couronne, 
N'ont point séduit ma vanité. 
Je voudrois fort étre immortelle : 
Mais de Sapho histoire est si cruelle! 
Voyez les dangers de ce nom: 
En le prenant, il faut aimer Phaon: 
Il faudroit donc mourir comme elle. 
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La Corinne avec ses yeux pers, 
Est on ne peut plus séduisante ; 
Elle est, si vous voulez, la volupté décente : 
On est dans un beau jour, quand on est dans vos 
vers. 
Mais, entre nous, cette beauté divine, 
Me semble un peu trop prompte a s'enflammer : 
Le moyen que je sois Corinne, 
Moi qui n‘ai point eu l'art d’aimer! 
Laissez-moi donc étre moi-méme: 
Je ne vais point a la célébrité 
Je suis si bien dans mon obscurité! 
Le grand jour nuiroit trop aux petits rien que 
j'aime; 
Le demi-jour suffit a ma félicité. 
Par Madame la Marquise D’'ANTREMONT 
Almanach des Muses pour 1769: 119. 


Pour son coup d’essai, la jeune poétesse avait 
fait un coup de maitre. Le rédacteur de I’ Alma- 
nach fit suivre cette correspondance du commen- 
taire le plus flatteur, plagant la muse provinciale 
au-dessus des muses parisiennes contemporaines : 
“Depuis Madame Deshouliéres, il n'y a point eu 
de femme qui ait fait des vers plus faciles et d’un 


Fic. 1. Madame de Bourdic. Miniature anonyme. 


Collection de M. Ch. Lapierre. 
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tour plus flatteur.”’ I] est méme permis de croire 
que Voltaire avait été véritablement séduit par 
la simplicité de la jeune bergére. Ecrivant a 
Madame de Pommereul, le 20 décembre de la 
méme année il ne trouvait de plus grand éloge a 
lui adresser que de la mettre sur le méme rang 
que la poétesse d’Aubenas: 

“Madame, si je n’avais été trés malade sur la 
fin de cette courte vie, je vous aurais sans doute 
remercié sur-le-champ de la longue vie que vous 
voulez bien me procurer. Il faut que vous 
descendiez d’Apollon en droite ligne, vous et 
Madame d’Antremont. 


Vous ne démentez pas votre illustre origine 
Il est le dieu des vers et de la médecine.”’ 


(Ed. Moland, 46: 213.) 


Si prodigue qu'il {fit de son esprit, Voltaire 
était trop homme de lettres pour ne pas tirer 
plusieurs moutures du méme sac. Deux ans plus 
tard, l'Almanach des Muses imprima une version 
en vers de la conclusion de sa lettre 4 Madame 
d’Antremont: 


A Madame la Marquise d’Antremont 
Ancien disciple d’Apollon 
J'errois sur les bords du Cocite, 
Lorsque le dieu de I’Hélicon 
Dit a sa muse favorite 
Ecrivez a ce vieux barbon 
Elle m’écrit, je ressuscite. 
Almanach des Muses, 1771: 33. 
A partie de cette date on peut suivre la carriére 
de la protégée de Voltaire a travers |’'Almanach 
des Muses dont elle devient la poétesse favorite. 
Elle maintient toujours son attitude, presque sa 
pose, de provinciale sans ambition qui, loin de 
rechercher la gloire, la redoute. Elle refuse de 
faire imprimer le recueil de ses poémes, malgré 
les instances de ses amis: 
Je rime sans prétention 
Je n’eus jamais l’'ambition 
d’aller au Temple de mémoire 


On risque a se faire connaitre 
Philoméle craint le vautour 


Aux grands sujets, elle préfére les romances 
légéres et faciles dans lesquelles elle chante des 
oiseaux bocagers qui ne se piquent ni de moralité 
renfrognée ni d’héroisme. 


Aimons et changeons souvent 


est en apparence sa morale sentimentale. Croire 
qu'elle fut une vertu facile serait cependant une 
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erreur. 


Elle sait aimablement repousser les sou- 
pirants: 


Vos discours légers et frivoles 
N’annoncent point une sincére ardeur. 


Au chevalier de Cubiéres qui sans l'avoir jamais 


vue lui avait adressé des déclarations enflammées 
elle répond: 


On vous a dit que j’étois belle; 
Graces au Ciel! je n’ai point ce malheur. 
Almanach des Muses, 1774: 65. 


Elle affecte méme une grande frivolité et répond 
a un admirateur qui l’avait engagée a traiter de 
grands sujets: 


Laissez-moi mes pompons, mes noeuds et mes 
aigrettes ; 
J’aime 4 symmétriser tous ces colifichets 
Ne nous disputez point le frivole avantage 
D’arranger avec art un chiffon élégant 
Almanach des Muses, 1776: 59. 


Son chef d’ceuvre en ce genre léger dans lequel 
elle excelle est probablement sa Requeste a M. 
Le Comte de *** Pour obtenir un Bénéfice a simple 
tonsure, en faveur d'un galant abbé qu'elle avait 
pris sous sa_ protection. 
quelques vers: 


Citons-en au moins 


Ce n'est point un de ces pédans, 

un de ces gros bonnets d’Eglise 

empaquetés d’un lourd bon sens, 

embéguinés de dévotes sottises, 

et toujours coéffés d’argumens. 

Mon petit Collet est aimable, 

il ne veut point étre admirable, 

ni se parer de talents qu'il n’a pas: 

il a esprit doux et traitable ; 

le Voltaire est son Saint Thomas; 

il est moins né pour décider des cas 

que pour précher une beauté trop fiére ; 

il est trés bien sur les sophas: 

mais il seroit trés-mal en chaire 
Almanach des Muses, 1774: 19. 


Il semble bien qu’une sorte de légende s’était 
créée autour d’elle et lAlmanach des Muses 
avait propagée. Son éloignement de Paris con- 
tribuait A son succés. En publiant son aimable 
romance de La Fauvette amoureuse d'un moineau 
et qui trompé par l'infidéle se console avec un 
pinson, l’éditeur, d’habitude avare de commen- 
taires, ajoutait en note: 


“Quelle fleur d’esprit. que d’agrément et de 
délicatesse! Le talent de Madame d’Antremont 
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Fic. 2. Bourdic. Photo. R. Lafoy. 

paroitra encore un phénoméne bien plus singu- 
lier, quand on saura qu'elle demeure au pied des 
Alpes, et qu'elle n’a jamais fait aucun voyage ni 
& Paris ni a la Cour. Elle a, pour ainsi dire, 
deviné le meilleur ton de la Capitale.”’ 
Almanach pour 1772, 133 


En fait, la poésie n’était pour elle qu'un diver- 
tissement au sens pascalien du met, une évasion 
dans un monde de fantaisie. Elle n'avait éprouvé 
ni grande douleur, ni passion. <A_ trente 
son coeur n’avait pas encore parlé. C'est alors 
qu'elle rencontra & Nimes, Pierre de Galissard, 
baron de Bourdic, major de la garnison de la ville. 
Elle !'épousa en 1776. Son premier mariage 
avait été un mariage de convenance; cette fois 
elle avait choisi librement et du coup renonga a 
la poésie. 


ans 


Elle en informa ses admirateurs dans 
un Adieu aux Muses, publié dans l‘Almanach 
pour 1777. Maintenant qu'elle avait découvert 
l'amour elle n’avait plus besoin de chanter pour 
charmer son attente: 


Adieu done, adieu pour toujours 
Muses reprenez votre lyre, 


j'aime, et mon coeur et les amours 
bien mieux que vous, m’apprendront a le dire. 


Son mariage allait lui permettre de quitter sa 
solitude montagnarde d’Aubenas. Elle s’établit 
a Bourdic, petit village A quelques kilométres 
d’Uzés et A une trentaine de kilométres de Nimes, 
dans le chateau que possédait son mari. De 
ancien chateau il ne subsistait qu'une vieille 
tour, mais une maison de campagne confortable 
et dans le stvle de la région avait été batie au 
milieu d’un grand pare traversé par le ruisseau 
du Bourdic. Elle fut pendant plusieurs années 
toute a son bonheur et ne rompit le silence que 
pour écrire une poésie de circonstance a l'occasion 
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du passage de Monsieur, frére du roi A Nimes et 
pour déplorer la mort du grand homme qui lui 
avait servi de parrain dans ses débuts littéraires, 
dans une 


Epitaphe pour M. de Voltaire 


Sur le tombeau de votre pére, 

venez pleurer, Graces, Amours! 

les Dieux jaloux du bonheur de la terre 

nous l’ont enlevé pour toujours. 

Et vous, Beaux-Arts, Talens, Génie, 

adressez-lui les honneurs immortels. 

venez son ingrate patrie 

lui refuse un tombeau, dressez lui des autels 
Almanach des Muses pour 1780: 114. 


Elle faisait cependant des visites fréquentes a 
Nimes ot l’Académie locale, alors trés active, 
Elle y fut 
admise en 1782 et, pour son discours de réception, 
prononga un éloge de Montaigne qu'elle avait 
assidament pratiqué et qu'elle 
comme son guide et son maitre. 


réunissait les poétes de la région. 


reconnaissait 
Ses amis et 
ses admirateurs ne cessaient de la presser de faire 
sa rentrée dans la vie littéraire. M. Imbert, 
poéte méridional dont les productions étaient 
quelquefois publiées par |'Almanach des Muses, 
lui écrivait dés 1777: 


L’époux a qui le sort te lie, 
est tendre, fait pour te plaire, et connu parmi 
nous; 

tu peux l’aimer ; ton sort en deviendra plus doux ; 

mais n’abjure jamais l’'aimable poésie ; 

sois Bourdic, en un mot, pour plaire A ton époux ; 

et d’Antremont, pour charmer ta patrie. 
Almanach pour 1777: 97. 


Elle résista longtemps, protestant, d’ailleurs 
en vers, qu’elle n’avait nulle ambition: 
Mais je dois préférer le plaisir a la gloire, 
Et le duvet des lys 4 l’éclat du laurier. 
Almanach pour 1783: 35. 


Au moment méme od elle professait ce complet 
renoncement, elle avait probablement décidé de 
tenter la grande aventure et de faire le voyage 
de Paris, pour ‘‘ramener 4 Nimes le bon goft 
exilé’”’ de la capitale, déclarait Blin de Sainmore 
en lui adressant des adieux poétiques (A/manach 
des Muses pour 1784: 119). 


Elle n’arriva pas en provinciale inconnue et 
dépaysée. Sa renommée l’avait précédée; elle 
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fut accueillie et fétée par la coterie de |’ Almanach 
des Muses. Le bal, la comédie, l’opéra, les 
réunions littéraires ot les auteurs en vogue 
lisaient leurs piéces avant de les faire repré- 
senter, toute la féerie éblouissante de l’ancien 
régime prés de finir, firent de son séjour un 
véritable enchantement. Mais rien ne comptait 
a cété de sa joie et de sa fierté quand elle fut 
admise dans l’intimité du célébre Dr. Franklin. 
Nous ne savons ni comment ni ou elle le rencontra 
pour la premiére fois; il est certain qu'elle le vit 
iréquemment. On sait 4 quel point Franklin 
aimait la société des femmes, on n’a peut-¢tre 
pas suffisamment montré comment, combinant 
le plaisir et le souci des affaires de son pays, il 
sut utiliser & des fins pratiques ses relations 
féminines. Madame de Bourdic aimait a répéter 
qu'elle était “laide’’ et, parlant de son visage, 
que “‘l’architecte avait manqué la fagade.”" On 
pourra juger par la miniature que nous repro- 
duisons que, sans avoir une beauté classique, elle 
ne manquait pas d’agrément. Elle avait en tout 
cas un charme indéniable, un esprit vif et quelque 
peu mordant. Elle affirmait qu'elle n’avait pas 
de voix et ne savait pas chanter; mais elle était 
bonne musicienne et s'accompagnait au clavecin 
quand elle chantait romances. Franklin 
aimait les simples mélodies et les simples chan- 
sons et l’on peut soupgonner que Madame de 
Bourdic participa aux réunions musicales qui 
charmaient le bon Docteur. Elle avait de plus 
une grande supériorité qui lui donnait une place 
a part, elle comprenait l'anglais et le parlait assez 
incorrectement, mais probablement couramment ; 
qualité encore plus rare, elle savait quelque peu 
d’allemand. Aussi Franklin ne manqua-t-il pas 
de l’employer comme traductrice, comme il avait 
fait pour une autre de ses admiratrices, la com- 
tesse Golofkin.4 Par malheur les seules lettres 
de Madame de Bourdic écrites de Paris 4 Benja- 
min Franklin datent de la fin de son séjour et 
annoncent déja son départ. 


ses 


On y verra que, de 
son cété, elle n'’hésita pas 4 demander au pléni- 
potentiaire américain de la servir en retour, en 
protégeant un de ses compatriotes du Languedoc, 
le nommé Coirard, qui désirait s’établir & Phila- 
delphie pour y faire le commerce des soieries. 
La requéte n’était peut-étre pas tout a fait 
désintéressée. L’on peut rappeler 4 ce propos 
que l’oncle de Madame de Bourdic, de Payan du 


‘Sur la comtesse Golofkin, voir G. Chinard, Benjamin 
Franklin and the mysterious Madame G***. Lib. Bull. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. for 1946: 49-72, 1947. 
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Moulin, avait particuli¢rement A coeur de dé- 
velopper la culture du mfirier et l'industrie de la 
soie dans le Dauphiné. Sans autre commentaire, 
nous reproduisons ici les trois lettres de Madame 
de Bourdic et la requéte de Coirard, écrites pen- 
dant le séjour A Paris. 


Madame de Bourdic a B. Franklin 


Le désir que j’'avois Monsieur de voir une 
correspondance avec vous me fit prendre avec 
empressement les lettres que vous me chargeates 
de traduire; sans réfléchir aux difficultés qui se 
sont présentées; pour une allemande qui a quitté 
sa patrie depuis l’A4ge de quatre ans la traduction 
d'une lettre de quatre pages devenoit un ouvrage. 
aussi ai-je resté bien long temps; vous seul ¢tiez 
capable de me donner assez de patience pour en 
venir a bout; j’ai ’honneur de vous l’envoyer et 
vous demander un million de pardons non de 
mon inexactitude mais de mon peu d’intelligence 
qui m’a forcé & employer trois semaines pour une 
affaire de trois heures; malgré mon peu de talent 
je mets un prix 4 mon travail, je demande de voir 
encore une fois avant de retourner dans ma pro- 
vince un homme aussi intéressant par ses vertus 
qu’étonnant par son génie. deux mots de votre 
main pour m’assurer que ce projet ne vous déplait 
pas et vous verrez bient6t celle qui a |’honneur 
d’étre, Monsieur, votre trés humble et trés obéis- 
sante servante 


BARONNE DE BoURDIC 


a paris 20 rue jacob hdtel de modéne 


Amer. Philos. Soc., Franklin Papers 41: 95, 


Madame de Bourdic a B. Franklin 


Monsieur franklin aime a faire le bien: c’est 


connu de tout le monde, c'est d’aprés cella que 


Mde la Baronne de Bourdic ose lui demander 
une lettre de recommandation pour un de ses 
compatriotes du languedoc pour lequel elle n’ose- 
roit réclamer ses bontés si son honéteté ne lui 
étoit pas connue: elle le suplie done de vouloir 
bien se préter au désir qu’elle a de l’obliger. 
elle l’assure davance de toute sa reconnoissance. 
elle ira la lui témoigner et prendre congé de lui 
avant de quitter Paris. 


le 23 
rue jacob 


hédtel de Modéne 
f. St Germain. 


a Paris 


Amer. Philos. Soc., Franklin Papers 74: 108. 
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A Madame la Comtesse de Bourdic 


Le N° Jean Jacques Coirard March® et fabri- 
quand de la ville de Nismes, avant été a Phila- 
delphie pour y vendre les Marchandises de sa 
fabrique de Soyerie, et peut étre si établir s'il 
trouve a y faire ses affaires, a honneur de vous 
représenter, Madame, qu'étant trés éloigné de sa 
Province et dans un Pays, ot il ne connoit per- 
sonne, et de vous supplier de luy permettre de 
réclamer votre protection en sa faveur auprés de 
Monsieur franklin, pour luy faire obtenir une 
lettre de recommandation pour les Magistrats de 
cette ville. 

NS. Le dit Coirard va loger a Philadelphie 
chez M*™ Mallet Nég*'s, il s'est em- 
barqué sur le vaisseau le Grand d'Estaing de 600 
tonneaux appartenant a4 M. Lacroix. 


Lacaze et 


Amer. Philos. Soc., Franklin Papers 57 (3): 121. 


A Son Excellence Monsieur le Docteur 
franklin, ministre plénipotentiaire a Paris 


Mde La Baronne de Bourdic ira demain a 
passi pour prendre congé de Monsieur franklin 
et le 
mande la permission de lui présenter des dames 
qui ont le plus grand désir de faire connoissance 
avec lui; dans le cas qu'il ne ffit pas a passi 
demain Mde de 
savoir le matin. 


remercier de ses honnétetés. elle lui de- 


samedi Bourdic désireroit le 


Amer. Philos. Soc., Franklin Papers 43: 127. 


A une date 
davantage mais qui est antérieure au mois de 
1784, la retour a 
Peut-étre se vantait-elle un peu, mais 


que nous ne pouvons préciser 


novembre baronne était de 
Bourdic. 
elle donna l'impression a ses amis de Nimes 
qu'elle n’avait guére fait autre chose a Paris que 
de s’entretenir avec le ‘‘vieux docteur a cheveux 
blanes."” C’est du moins ce que l’on peut dé- 
gager de l’épitre que lui adressa, peu aprés son 
retour, un poéte nimois. 
cieux. 


Le témoignage est pré- 
Madame de Bourdic n’avait nul besoin 
du prestige de Franklin pour assurer sa position 
dans la société nimoise. Rien ne nous permet 
de supposer qu'elle ait éprouvé un enthousiasme 
particulier pour la cause des ‘‘Insurgents.’’ Le 
fait indéniable est qu'elle avait, comme tant 
“Nestor de 
trouvera ici la 


d'autres, succombé au charme du 
Philadelphie.”’ 
mation. 


On en confir- 
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EpiTrRE 


A Madame la Baronne de Bourdic, sur ses rela- 
tions avec le Docteur Franklin 


Du célébre Franklin, charmante et digne amie, 
Que j'aime a vous ouir, vive, jeune et jolie, 
Avec tant d'intérét rappeler les momens 
Ou fuyant de Paris les vains amusemens, 
Vous couriez a l’autel de la Philosophie, 
Porter avec respect, vos voeux et votre encens! 
Quel spectacle de voir une femme A trente ans, 
Sourde au bruit du plaisir, des applaudissemens, 
Quitter une foule éblouie 
Du vif éclat de ses talens, 
S’arracher d'une ville ot l'antique Féerie 
Semble avoir rassemblé tous les enchantemens, 
Pour voler en secret vers de paisibles champs, 
Honorer les vertus, rendre hommage au génie 
D’un vieux Docteur a cheveux blancs! 
Que disoit alors, je vous prie, 
Ce frivole essaim d’élégans 
Dont vous deviez étre assaillie ? 
J’en crois entendre un qui s’écrie: 
Peut-on si mal sentir le prix du tems? 
Oh! vraiment la bonne folie! 
Laisser le bal, la comédie, 
Pour un Quakre! il faut que j’en rie, 
Car le trait est des plus plaisans. 
C'est un Sage, dit-on! Sage, soit, j'y consens; 
Mais ennuyeux, je le parie. 
Ce Nestor de Philadelphie 
Doit-il jouir A nos dépens, 
Répond un Bel-Esprit plein de minauderie ? 
Non; qu'il borne ses voeux aux honneurs éclatans 
Que personne ne lui dénie ; 
Que pour ses grands travaux, dans les deux Con- 
tinens, 
On l'adore, on le déifie ; 
(est assez que sa main hardie 
arrache aux Dieux la foudre, et le sceptre aux 
tyrans. 
Mais que par lui, Bourdic ne nous soit point ravie, 
Qu'il nous laisse admirer cette Muse chérie, 
Cette fleur des beaux-arts par le gofit embellie, 
Qu'ont vu croitre les heureux champs 
De la belle Septimanie, 
Et dont la Seine enorgueillie 
Pour se parer n'a qu'un printems. 
Tandis que par ce bavardage, 
Ces Messieurs gémissoient de votre prompt dé- 
part, 
Introduite sans étalage, 
Prés de notre auguste Vieillard, 
Toute entiére au plaisir d'entretenir un Sage, 
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Vous osiez hardiment affronter le hasard 

De manquer |’Opéra, d’arriver un peu tard 
A la lecture d’un Ouvrage 

Que son illustre Auteur destine au Boulevard. 
Dans un paisible téte-a-téte, 

Causant avec Franklin, pensant, prenant du thé, 

Vous savouriez dans sa retraite, 

Les douceurs du repos, de la simplicité ; 

Par l’admiration, votre esprit exalté 

Se croit dans le séjour de l’immortalité, 

Asyle du Savant, du Héros, du Poéte, 

A jamais par l’envie et le tems respecté. 

Ah! si cet homme illustre, et que son siécle 
mire, 

De ses rares succés est tant soit peu jaloux, 
En vous voyant, il a bien dfi se dire 

Heureux d’avoir vécu dix lustres avant vous, 
Sur le rivage de la Seine, 

Qu’il vous efit rencontrée au printems de ses 

jours, 

C’étoit fait de lui pour toujours ; 

Vous auriez de son coeur devenant souveraine, 

De ses brillans destins bouleversé le cours. 
Trop frappé lui-méme, sans doute, 

Des rapides éclairs échappés de vos yeux, 

Aux éclairs destructeurs qui nous viennent des 
cieux, 

Il n’auroit pu prescrire une paisible route ; 

Et vaincu par l'amour, par lui seul emporté, 
L’Apdotre de la liberté, 

(Bourdic, j’emprunte ici votre charmant langage, ) 
Pris dans vos fers, n’auroit vanté 
Que les douceurs de l’esclavage. 

Heureusement pour vous, pour le monde et pour 
lui, 

Le Ciel vous a formés long-tems l'un aprés l'autre, 

Et la tendre amitié qui vous joint aujourd'hui, 
Accroit et sa gloire et la votre. 

Par M. De P. 
Almanach des Muses, 1785: 223. 


Des réunions dans lesquelles elle avait ren- 
contré le Dr. Franklin et de ces “‘téte-a-téte” 
Madame de Bourdic avait rapporté un précieux 
souvenir. Franklin est l'homme de son siécle 
dont les traits furent le plus souvent reproduits 
par le pinceau, le pastel, la plume, le crayon, le 
marbre, le platre, le bronze, la terre-cuite ou la 
céramique. Pendant son séjour a Paris, il ne 
cessa d'étre sollicité et persécuté par les artistes 
et les amateurs males et femelles qui le sup- 
pliaient de leur accorder quelques heures de pose. 
Les enfants méme ne l'épargnérent pas, cet Age 
est sans pitié. Il avait 


consenti a se laisser 
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dessiner tout vif par une jeune artiste A4gée de 
douze ans. Madame de Bourdic s’était emparée 
du croquis et avait composé a l’occasion un im- 
promptu, sans doute préparé a l’avance. De 
retour & Bourdic et plus probablement 4 Nimes, 
elle avait demandé a un artiste local de faire, 
d’aprés ce croquis et les indications supplémen- 
taires qu'elle lui fournit, un portrait qu'elle con- 
servait comme un gage précieux de l'amitié du 
grand homme. La lettre qu'elle écrivit 4 Frank- 
lin un an aprés son retour 4 Bourdic, retrace ce 
qui dut é@tre pour elle l'épisode le plus marquant 
de son voyage. Elle y trouva en méme temps 
une nouvelle occasion de recommander deux de 
ses compatriotes du Languedoc. Il a été im- 
possible de déterminer quel était le projet que 
labbé de la Mailiére et son pére désiraient sou- 
mettre au plénipotentiaire américain. [La lettre 
publiée ici (fig. 3) servira tout au moins a per- 
mettre de juger exactement la connaissance de 
anglais qu’avait Madame de Bourdic. 

A Bourdic par usés en Languedoc 


Son excellence daignera-t-elle se rappeller d'une 
femme qu'elle a comblé de bontés a passi et qui 
a eu l'honneur de La voir asses souvent pour étre 
autant l’admiratrice de ses vertus que de ses 
talents; elle conserve avec soin le gage précieux 
d'un sentiment dont elle s’honore et dont elle 
jouit; elle a porté avec elle le petit portrait au 
crayon que Mile de Givonne fit chez lui l'année 
derniére, au bas duquel se trouve cette inscrip- 
tion qui est bien plus l’ouvrage du coeur de M“* 
de Bourdic que de son esprit 


C'est le crayon d'une jeune beauté 

Qui rassemble ces traits 4 l’aventure 

Ce simple hommage a tant de vérité 

Que l'art s’en étonne et murmure 
L’apdtre de la Liberté 

Sort encore une fois des mains de la nature. 


D'aprés ce portrait et des souvenirs trés récents 
un artiste en a fait un de son excellence d'une 
ressemblance parfaite; je ne cite ces vers 1a et 


l’époque qui les a occasionnés que pour me pré- 
senter plus sfrement a son souvenir et acquérir 


le droit de réclamer sa protection pour un jeune 
eclésiastique dont le pére est l’ami intime du 
mien c’est l’abbé de la mailiére fils d'un brave 
officier général qui n’ayant jamais mandié des 
faveurs par l’adulation vit dans sa retraite avec 
autant de tranquilité et de philosophie qu'il 
a montré jadis d’activité et de bravoure a la 
téte des armées; si excellence bien 


son veut 
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accorder au pére et au fils une heure d'audience 
ils lui expliqueront leur projet. you that know- 
est every thing; that posses and have the intelli- 
gence from all the parts of the world to be able 
truly to judge if this affair his possible. Do you 
be careful of your healt and love me as much as 
| esteem you. 
I have to honor to be 
of your excellency 
the very umble servant 
LA BARONNE DE BourbIc. 


Amer. Philos. Soc., Franklin Papers 41: 139, 
Fig. 3. 


C'est A la méme date et probablement par le 
méme artiste que Madame de Bourdic fit faire 
son portrait pour lequel Blin de Saint-More 
écrivit le galant a-propos qui suit: 


Vers pour le Portrait de Madame de Bourdic 
dessiné par M. Pujes 


Et des talens et de la Grace 

Bourdic recut le double don ; 

et l'on croit voir, grace au crayon 

dont l'art ici nous la retrace 

la muse qui chanta Phaon, 

et la beauté qui fit chanter Horace 
Almanach des Muses pour 1784: 56. 


Pendant son séjour a Paris, si l’on en croit les 
Mémoires secrets de la République des Lettres, un 
certain comte de Serent avait essayé de l'affilier, 
en méme temps que plusieurs femmes célébres, 
dont Madame de Genlis et Madame de Beau- 
harnais, A la “Société patriotique bretonne”’ qui 
tenait ses assises au chateau de Kérallier, Une 
des salles du chateau avait été transformée en 
“Temple de la Patrie’ et portait l’inseription 
suivante: Jci, on sert son Dieu sans hypocrisie; 
son roi sans intérét, et sa patrie sans ambition 
(26: 61). 

Nous n’'avons aucune raison de croire qu'elle 
se soit intéressée particuliérement a cette société 
semi-secréte. Se souciant fort peu de politique, 
ou tout au moins refusant de méler la politique 
et la poésie, elle continua son aimable badinage 
parfois un peu risqué. L’Almanach pour 1785 
publia d’elle une épitre A Madame de *** qui fit 
un veu pour avoir des enfans dans laquelle elle 
conseille A son amie de profiter de sa jeunesse, 
et d’attendre que les premiers feux de l'amour 
soient apaisés pour consentir a donner un héritier 
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aA son mart: 


Croyez-moi, charmante comtesse, 

Pour les Amours gardez votre beauté, 
votre fraicheur, votre jeunesse ; 

puis, dans l’4ge de la sagesse, 

vous pourrez travailler pour la postérité. 


Nous signalons cette piéce aux historiens des 
meeurs sans en reproduire les considérations dé- 
taillées. 

En une autre circonstance, elle fait envoyer un 
panier de figues A un aimable prélat qui avait 
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pour elle toutes les indulgences et 


Qui sait qu’on peut étre un peu folle 
Sans étre moins femme de bien. 
Almanach des Muses pour 1783: 38. 


L’aveu est a retenir. De méme que l’honnéte 
homme du dix-septiéme siécle ne se piquait de 
rien, une femme de bien du dix-huitiéme pouvait 
ne se piquer de rien, pas méme de vertu, sans 
pour autant cesser d’étre femme de bien. 
temps elle avait 
sujets. 


Long- 
refusé d’aborder les grands 
Elle ne put échapper entiérement Aa la 
contagion philosophique et, en 1786, elle écrivit 
lode au Stlence qui fit plus pour sa réputation 
que toutes se poésies légéres et que Chateau- 
briand, en 1837, trouvait encore ‘“‘remarquable.”’ 

Elle n’aurait pu choisir de théme plus grandiose 
que cette cosmogonie qui débute par le ‘‘silence”’ 
et le chaos précédant la création, pour aboutir a 
lanéantissement final de lunivers. Mais elle 
s'est bien gardée de s'engager a fond dans des dis- 
cussions scientifiques ou philosophiques. Méme 
quand elle traite de l'histoire du monde, elle reste 
la poétesse de l'amour. Si le silence semble avoir 
disparu de la terre, chassé par les disputes des 
hommes, il a gardé un dernier asile prés de cette 
fontaine de Vaucluse, 
amant de Laure.” 


“ou soupiroit le tendre 
Comme le poéme n'est plus 
guére connu que par son titre, nous le donnons 
en entier dans l’Appendice. Rappelons cepen- 
dant les deux derniéres strophes dans lesquelles 
on peut distinguer déjA un accent que Vigny a 
rendu familier: 
Le tems qui ronge la nature 
travaille sourdement a rétablir tes droits 
des célestes décrets en vain homme murmure ; 
rien ne pourra changer d’irrévocables droits; 
les mondes rentreront dans une nuit obscure. 
Quel jour affreux d’horreur et de calamité 
Dieu paroit, univers s’'abime épouvanté ; 
tout finit, le néant commence 
et dans ton sein majestueux silence, 
repose enfin l’éternité. 

Almanach des Muses pour 1787: 136. 


Partageant son temps entre Bourdic et Nimes, 
ayant déja dépassé la quarantaine, elle jouissait 
auprés de son mari d'un bonheur paisible et 
champétre. En 1788, elle devint veuve pour 
la deuxiéme fois. Peu de temps aprés la mort 
de son mari, elle composa le plus personnel de 
ses poémes |’ pitre d Bourdic que nous donnons 
en entier en appendice. On n’y trouvera aucun 
désespoir romantique. I] n’était ni dans son 
caractére, ni dans la mode du temps de porter 
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son coeur en écharpe, de se répandre en plaintes 
et de prendre l'univers a témoin de sa douleur. 
On pourra y voir au contraire une acceptation 
de la destinée humaine dans laquelle subsiste 
l'amour de la vie et l'amour de l'amour. 

Point n'est besoin d’aller chercher parmi les 
contemporains qui lui avait enseigné cette philo- 
sophie modérée, indulgente et souriante. Mon- 
taigne, a qui elle avait déja rendu hommage, 
aurait reconnu en elle une disciple fidéle et une 
nouvelle fille adoptive. A certains égards elle a 
dépassé son maitre, car, plus que lui, elle savait 
jouir des aspects de la nature, de tous les mo- 
ments du jour et de la douceur du souvenir. — II 
vaudrait la peine d’analyser en détail cette des- 
cription d'une “journée a la campagne,” du 
lever du soleil jusqu’éa lheure du repos et du 
sommeil. Elle se distingue nettement des des- 
criptions analogues que l'on pourrait trouver 
chez les poétes frangais contemporains, Delille 
ou Saint-Lambert. 
ou ‘“‘poétiques” 


L.’emploi des mots ‘‘nobles”’ 
et des périphrases descriptives 
est réduit au minimum. 
naturelle. 

les bergéres aux bras solides et 


n'ont 


expression est simple, 
directe, et ("est une bergerie, mais 
aux “‘robustes 


appas”’ rien de commun avec les belles 
dames du village de Trianon. 

Un autre poéme delle publié dans le méme 
volume de l’'Almanach des Muses révéle un cété 
plus mondain de son caractére. Le titre seul, 
Le Monde tel qwil est, suffirait a indiquer qu’il 
s'agit d'une modernisation ou d'une adaptation 
du Monde comme il va, Viston de Babouc, publié 
par Voltaire quarante ans plus tot. La morale 
de Babouc: ‘Si tout n'est pas bien, tout est 
passable” est celle que tire Madame de Bourdic 
Elle 
ajoute une pointe de sentiment que l'on cher- 
cherait en vain chez Voltaire: 


de sa peinture de la société parisienne. 


Avec mon coeur toujours d’accord, 

excuser tout est ma manie; 

a mes yeux personne n’a tort; 

rien ne m/aigrit, rien ne moffense ; 

je vois avec indifférence 

des fats outrant l’impertinence, 

des nains qui cherchent la grandeur, 

des Midas jouant l’importance, 

des prudes sans mecurs, sans décence, 

d'honnétes femmes sans honneur. 

Pourquoi verrois-je avec humeur 

rouler ce monde sublunaire 

dans l’inconséquence et l’erreur ? 
Almanach des Muses pour 1789: 197. 
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Bourdic | 
Photo. R 


e Pont dans le Parc 
Lafoy 


Les premiers jours de la Révolution la trou- 
verent a elle Charles de 
Pougens, cet extraordinaire polygraphe, histo- 
rien, linguiste qui, malgré sa cécité complete, non 
seulement 


Paris ou rencontra 


publia de nombreux volumes mais 
devint éditeur-libraire et dirigea des collections 
imposantes. Elle nous est décrite dans les A/é 


moires de Pougens comme “‘trés aristocrate,”’ 
pleine de mépris pour Mirabeau en qui elle voyvait 
un dangereux démagogue. Pendant l'été de 
1790, elle obtint ‘‘un logement’ dans un 
pavillons du pare de Marly et devint le centre 


et le boute-en-train d'une petite société aristo- 


des 


cratique qui, en plus de Pougens, comprenait la 


duchesse de Beauvilliers, grande dame fort éprise 


de chimie, Madame d'Espagnac et les nombreux 
amis de Pougens qui venaient le visiter dans sa 
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retraite champétre. I] ne semble pas qu'elle soit 
retournée 4 Bourdic et n’aurait eu aucune joie a 
le faire, car, selon la tradition familiale, le chateau 
fut trés t6t mis au pillage par les villageois, 
comme il arriva 4 beaucoup de chateaux dont les 
propriétaires étaient absents. Elle traversa les 
années terribles sans paraitre avoir été inquiétée 
et sans interrompre la publication de ses poémes 
dans l’Almanach des Muses. 

Les événements ne modifiérent en rien sa veine 
poétique. L’Almanach des Muses pour 1792 


publie ses conseils fort peu édifiants A une jolie 
dévote: 


Ah! croyez-moi, quittez ce ton sévére ; 
retournez encore a Cythére. 


Ayant Vénus pour pénitentiaire, la belle péni- 
tente aura: 


de tendres chansons pour priéres 
et pour peine un désir nouveau. 

Ne cherchant en rien 4 plaire aux puissants du 
jour, elle fit 4 Trianon, une promenade mélan- 
colique et trouva ‘‘sous le saule pleureur, vis-a- 
vis la Grotte”’ des vers élégiaques assez touchants 
et en tout cas courageux sur le sort de ‘‘l’aimable 
Antoinette.” L’Almanach pour lan III, 1795, 
donna d’elle une galante paraphrase du chant 
national qui contenait en méme temps une cri- 
tique indirecte des aristocrates qui avaient quitté 
ta France aux premiers signes de la tourmente, 
L’Emigration du plaisir, Air: Hymne des Mar- 
seillois : 


Effrayé des maux que la guerre 

Sur la France alloit attirer, 

Le Plaisir cherchoit une terre 

Sur laquelle il put émigrer 

Marchons, dit-il, partons fuyons ce séjour ; 
Marchons accompagnés des Jeux et de |’ Amour 


Mais c'est en vain que le Plaisir cherche une terre 
hospitaliére en Angleterre, en Russie, 4 Rome. 


Il décide bient6t de rentrer en France. Dés 


qu'il parait sur le rivage, la foule se précipite 

pour le porter en triomphe : 

Entrons, dit-il, entrons dans ce séjour, 

Entrons accompagnés des Jeux et de l’Amour! 
Almanach des Muses, an 111, 1795: 5. 


C’est a cette date que paraissant pour la pre- 
miére fois comme signature les initiales de /a 
C.V., remplacées en 1797 par une désignation 
plus explicite la C.V. ct-devant Madame de Bour- 
dic, et en 1798 par la signature compléte: La 
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citoyenne Viot, ci-devant Madame de Bourdic. 
Il semble done probable que c'est en 1794 qu'elle 
contracta son troisiéme mariage avec le citoyen 
Viot, qui fut nommé Commissaire des relations a 
Barcelone, puis administrateur des domaines. 
Elle touchait a la cinquantaine mais son cceur 
était resté jeune, bien qu'un peu assagi, comme 
le montre l’épithalame dédié a son mari: 


Couplets d'une femme a son mart 


Nous avons juré tous deux 
[)’aimer pour la vie; 
L.’Himen resserre nos noeuds 
Sa chaine nous lie. 

L.’ Amour, quelquefois jaloux 
Du bonheur de deux époux, 
Pour se fixer prés de nous 
Quitte la Folie. 


Par un doux arrangement, 

Dans notre ménage, 

L’un est un peu moins enfant, 

L’autre un peu moins sage. 

Prés de nous, l’amour grandit : 

En prenant le méme esprit, 

On est du méme Age 

Almanach des Muses, 1795, an III: 60. 


“On est du méme Age” disait la nouvelle 
épouse; on peut en conclure que la différence 
d'Age entre elle et son troisiéme mari était assez 
considérable et que probablement M. Viot comp- 
tait un certain nombre d’années de moins qu'elle. , 
Quoi qu'il en soit, le nouvel époux était a la fois 
fort épris et plein d’admiration pour les talents 
littéraires de sa femme, si nous en croyons I’in- 
scription qu'il composa “Pour le Cabinet de la 
Citovenne V.” 


On ne connoit ici que l'amour et l'étude 

Fuvez oisifs; fuyez indifférens. 

Ne tentez point l’accés de cette solitude, 

Sans y porter un coeur ou des talens 
Almanach des Muses pour 1796: 216. 


Il parlait d’étude et non de poésie, c'est qu’en 
effet la citoyenne V., a l'automne de sa vie, était 
revenue a l'étude du moraliste bordelais qui lui 
avait servi de guide dans sa jeunesse. Il se 
trouvait qu'elle n’était pas seule dans son admi- 
ration. Comme l’a démontré dans un travail 
récent l'abbé Dréano (La Renommée de Mon- 
taigne au XVIII« siécle, Angers, 1952), Mon- 
taigne a connu, au lendemain de la Révolution, 
un renouveau de popularité et dés 1794 Laharpe 
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lui avait consacré une des lecons du Lycée. Il 
avait rencontré Madame de Bourdic en 1784 et 
sans doute l’avait retrouvée a Paris. — Il est prob- 
able que c’est sur son invitation que la citoyenne 
Viot reprit l’éloge de Montaigne qu'elle avait 
autrefois lu devant l’Académie de Nimes, et le 
présenta devant le Lycée des étrangers, en 1798. 
Il fut accueilli avec une telle faveur que “l'année 
suivante il fut lu dans les Lycées de Paris avec 
grand succés.”’ Il parut un an plus tard sous 
le titre de Eloge de Montaigne. Par Henriette 
Bourdic-Viot. Paris, chez Charles Pougens, im- 
primeur-libraire, quai Voltaire, No 19. An VIII 
(1799-1800). L’épigraphe était empruntée a 
Montaigne: ‘Ils se sont servis de lui comme un 
maitre parfait en la connoissance de toutes choses, 
et de ses livres comme d'une pépiniére pour toute 
espéce de suffisance.”” Montaigne sur Homere, 
Liv. II, ch. 36. 

L’auteur avait entrepris de faire pour Mon- 
taigne ce que Thomas avait fait au milieu du 
siécle pour Descartes: de rendre hommage a un 
grand auteur dont tous se servaient sans toujours 
reconnaitre leur dette et, en méme temps, de 
présenter au public la vraie figure de Montaigne. 
L’abbé Dréano a émis des doutes justifiés sur 
l'authenticité de ce portrait; nous ajouterons 
cependant qu’en peignant Montaigne Madame 
de Bourdic s'est peinte elle-méme. Elle a trouvé 
en lui, de fagon assez inattendue un professeur 
d’énergie: ‘‘C’est dans la lecture des écrits de 
Montaigne que j’ai cherché la connaissance de 
mes devoirs, et c’est a l’histoire de ses actions 
que j'ai dai cet enthousiasme qui rend l'homme 
capable de tout entreprendre, parce qu'il lui 
cache Vintervalle qui le sépare de son modéle”’ 
(p. 8). Nul plus que Montaigne n'a aimé la 
nature, les pauvres gens, les paysans: “Nul 
homme n’a porté plus loin que Montaigne ces 
vertus primitives qui sont la base de l’ordre 
social” (p. 83). C’est lui faire une grave injus- 
tice que de voir en lui un sceptique et un prédé- 
cesseur des grossiers matérialistes du siécle: ‘Si 
Montaigne efit abusé de son génie pour précher 
le matérialisme, je rougirais de célébrer ses 
talents." Homme social, il n'a point congu 
qu'on pit @tre heureux sans la félicité de ses 
semblables; ‘‘Montaigne se borna A mettre en 
pratique les vertus simples auxquelles l’orgueil 
de 'homme n’a point érigé de trophées mais qui 
ont des autels dans tous les coeurs.” 


N’en doutons pas, cette prétendue biographie 
de Montaigne est une autobiographie et presque 
une confession de Madame de Bourdic. 


Mieux 
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que dans les poésies éparses dans l’Almanach des 
Muses on y voit révélée une femme bien moins 
frivole et bien moins “‘libertine,"’ au sens du dix- 
septiéme siécle, que ne le donneraient a penser 
certaines de ses fables en vers qui sont presque 
des fabliaux. Sans doute 
d'amour. 


elle a été curieuse 
Elle aurait pu souscrire aux vers char- 
mants que Madame d’ Houdetot laissait imprimer, 


‘ 


presque a la méme date, dans |'Almanach des 
Muses: 


Imitation de Marot 
Jeune, j'aimai; ce temps de mon bel Age 
Ce temps si court, l'amour seul le remplit. 
Quand j’atteignis la saison d’étre sage, 
Encor j'aimai; la raison me le dit. 
Me voici vieille, et le plaisir s’envole ; 
Mais le bonheur ne me quitte aujour’hui, 
Car j'aime encore, et l'amour me console, 
Rien n’auroit pu me consoler de lui. 


Peu de temps aprés son troisiéme mariage, elle 
célébrait la puissance invincible de l'amour dans 


Le BESOIN D'AIMER 


Romance 


D'aimer besoin puissant 
Embrase la nature ; 

La fleur, sous la verdure, 
Céde 4 ce doux penchant. 
L’onde, au déclin du jour 
Vers le ruisseau serpente ; 
Chaque étre suit la pente 
Qui le méne a l'amour 


Mais cette réminiscence lointaine de Lucréce 
n'a rien de commun avec les invocations 4 Vénus 
que l’on trouve chez Helvétius, d’Holbach et La 
Mettrie. La conclusion est des plus honnétes et 
des plus conjugales : 


D’aimer puissant besoin 
En égarant la téte 
Peut mener sa conquéte 
Souvent un peu trop loin; 
Mais en le dirigeant 
Vers l'objet qu’on estime, 
On peut céder sans crime 
A ce besoin puissant 
Almanach des Muses pour 1797: 65. 


Elle était trop la fille intellectuelle de Mon- 
taigne pour donner dans le romantisme ou le pré- 
romantisme et pour peindre les sentiments avec 


un accent tragique. 


Une fois seulement dans 
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Bourdic. Facade sur le Pare 
Photo. R. Lafoy. 


toute sa carriére littéraire, elle a fait entendre la 
plainte désespérée d'une passion malheureuse, 
dans l'élégie qui a pour titre La Présidente de 
Tourvelle @ Valmont (Almanach des Muses pour 
1802: 241). Mais le titre méme indique qu'elle 
a emprunté son théme au roman de Laclos et 
qu'il ne s’'agit guére que d’un exercice de versi- 
fication. 

On la trouvera plutét, telle qu'elle était a 
vingt ans, et telle que lage l'avait laissée in- 
changée, dans la Romance qu'elle donna A |'Al- 
manach pour Van LX, 1801, quelques mois avant 
sa mort. 


Jeunes amans, cueillez la fleur nouvelle, 
Demain, peut-¢tre, elle va se flétrir. 
Heureux époux, cultivez l'immortelle, 
Soignez la fleur qui ne doit pas périr. 
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Rien n'est stérile au sein de la nature; 

Elle a des fleurs pour toutes les saisons: 

Si le printemps se couvre de verdure, 

On en retrouve encor sous les glacons. 


Ce bel enfant que guide la folie, 

Par la raison souvent calomnié, 
S’appelle Amour au printemps de la vie, 
Et dans Il’'automne il se nomme amitié. 


On la trouvera surtout dans l'Epitre ad Bourdic 
dont elle donna une version modifiée dans |’ Al- 
manach pour 1801, sous le titre de Epitre a la 
Campagne, ou la Journée des Champs et qui ex- 
prime comme un pressentiment et une annonce 
de sa fin prochaine : 


Nous allons sans effroi vers la mort qui s'avance, 


I] faut bien que le jour fasse place a la nuit. 


A cette date, elle avait quitté Paris pour re- 
tourner en Provence. Elle mourut le 7 aofit 
1802, a la Rouviére, prés de Roquemaure, a 
quelque distance d’Uzés. 
Muses, le 


Pour l’Almanach des 
“citoyen Boinvilliers’ composa une 
épitaphe dans laquelle il rappelait les qualités 
que lui reconnaissaient ses contemporains : 


Bonté, graces, vertus, folie aimable et sage, 
Cette tombe a tout dévoré. 


(est par 1a plut6t que par une puissante origi- 
nalité qu'elle réussit a conquérir l’estime et 
l'amitié du patriarche de Ferney et du Sage de 
Philadelphie. Cantavit et placuit; elle sut chan- 
ter et elle sut plaire, et elle se plut 4 chanter. 

Il y aurait quelque injustice a la rapprocher 
de ses contemporaines savantes, artificielles ou 
maniérées. Chateaubriand I'a bien senti quand 
ila vu en elle la derniére représentante ‘d'une 
ancienne école’’ dans laquelle il range Marie de 
France, Louise Labé, les deux Marguerites, ‘qui 
ont exprimé de naives faiblesses dans un langage 
naif,’’ et qui, “se prolongeant par le chagrin des 
femmes sous le régne de Louis XV, jusqu’au 
régne de Louis XVI, vient mourir 4 Madame de 
Bourdic.”’ 


NOTE BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE 


Nous devons exprimer des remerciements tout 
particuliers 4 Mlle Rosette Lafoy, professeur au 
Lycée de Jeunes Filles d’Aix-en-Provence et a la 
Faculté des Lettres de Téhéran pour avoir entre- 
pris sur place une enquéte qui a permis de com- 
pléter les renseignements que l’on peut trouver 
dans les livres sur la Baronne de Bourdic. C'est 
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a son amabilité que sont dues également les 
photographies du chateau et du parc de Bourdic. 
M. Charles Lapierre, descendant d'un frére du 
Baron de Bourdic, et propriétaire actuel du 
chateau, nous a permis de rectifier et de vérifier 
les dates incertaines données par la Biographie 
Didot. Il nous a également communiqué la 
photographie d'une miniature de Madame de 
Bourdic, seul portrait d’elle qui ait pu étre pré- 
servé. Les papiers de famille, les manuscrits et 
la correspondance de Madame de Bourdic ont 
été dispersés ou détruits par la tempéte révolu- 
tionnaire. Les archives de l’ Académie de Nimes 
ne contiennent rien d’important sur celle qui 
semble en avoir été lanimatrice pendant d’assez 
longues années. 

La collection de poémes publiée sous le titre 
de Poésies de Madame la Marquise d’Autremont 
(sic), Amsterdam, in-12 1770, qui se trouve & la 
Bibliothéque Nationale a 


été désavouée par 
lauteur. 


La collection de ! Almanach des Muses 
de 1770 4 1802 reste la source la plus abondante 
de renseignements sur sa carriére littéraire. Par 
contre, on trouvera dans les A/émoitres et Sou- 
venirs de Charles Pougens, 136-139, Paris, 1834, 
de pittoresques indications sur sa vie pendant la 
Révolution. En plus de la notice que lui con- 
sacre la Biographie Didot on pourra consulter 
les deux ouvrages suivants: l’ne Muse ignorée 
(Madame de Bourdic) par A. de Cazenove, Nimes, 
1890, tiré &4 100 exemplaires, et L’ Amour chanté 
par les poétes Rhodaniens, La_ poésie légére et 
l'amour au dix-huitieme siecle, par Charles Coste, 
Presses Rhodaniennes, 1946. Dans son ouvrage 
récent La Renommée de Montaigne en France au 
dix-huitiéme siecle, M. Dréano a discuté longue- 
ment I’Eloge de Montaigne publié par Madame 
de Bourdic en 1802, sans mentionner ses produc- 
tions poétiques et les incidents de sa vie. 

A titre de document nous reproduisons ici la 
notice qui parut dans la Gazette Nationale, ou le 
Moniteur Universel. Vendredi, 2 
10 de la République, N° 332. Nous n’avons pu 
retrouver le texte de l'opéra de la Forét de Brama 
ni aucune indication qu'il ait été mis a la scéne. 


fructidor, an 


MADAME BOURDIC-VIOT 


Nous avons perdu, dans le mois de thermidor, 
les deux femmes de France qui cultivaient la 
poésie avec le plus de succés, Mme du Boccage 
et Mme Bourdic-Viot, connue auparavant sous 
le nom de marquise d'Antremont. Voltaire en 
appelant celle-ci notre Sapho, ajoutait : 


Chantez, aimez, Phaon sera fidéle. 
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Ce conseil fut suivi: personne n’a chanté plus 
agréablement que Mme Bourdic-Viot; personne 
n’a eu plus d’amis dans les deux sexes, et n'a 
plus mérite d’en avoir. Bonne, modeste, préve- 
nante, enjouée, elle animait la société. Ses 
goats pour la parure et les amusemens étaient 
encore ceux de sa jeunesse, et les femmes méme 
le lui pardonnaient. 


Ses piéces fugitives, dont 
on désire depuis long-tems le recueil, sont remplis 
de gofit, de délicatesse et de graces. 

Madame Viot est morte le 19 thermidor, Agée 
d’environ 55 ans, a la maison de campagne d'une 


de ses parentes, prés de Bagnols, département 
du Gard, d'une fiévre inflammatoire qui a duré 
quatre jours. Son mari venait de la quitter 
pour se rendre a Barcelone, ot il est: nommé 
commissaire Un 
vertus la lui 
faisait chérir; et cette perte sur-tout dans un 


des relations commerciales. 


heureux accord de sentimens et de 


moment ou il s’éloigne de sa patrie, doit le rendre 
inconsolable. 


LAC----, 


Son opéra de la Forét de Brama, regu par Vad- 
ministration du Théatre des Arts, joint au 
tableau le plus frais et a des situations heureuses, 
une versification digne de Quinaut. Le succés 
en est assuré si la musique répond au poeme. 
Enfin, son éloge de Montaigne annonce le talent 
d‘écrire en prose, un esprit 


philosophique et 
cultivé. 


APPENDICE 
I 
LE SILENCE, 


ODE EN STANCES IRREGULIERES 


E'1 silenzio ancor suole 
Haver prieghi e parole. 
Contemporain avec l’éternité! 
Silence tu régnas sur la nature entiére, 
long-tems avant que la matiére 
recut les lois de la Divinité: 
tout fut en toi; sans toi rien n'efit été. 


Quand Dieu créa les cieux et l'onde, 
tu présidois a ce vaste dessein ; 
tu conseillois sa sagesse profonde : 
il se renfermoit dans ton sein, 
pour méditer les loix qu'il préparoit au monde. 
' Cette premiére strophe est imitée, de 'Ode au Silence 


du Comte de Rochester; le premier vers est traduit littérale- 
ment. (Note de l' Auteur.) 
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D'abord les élémens s'armérent contre toi; 
le mouvement te déclara la guerre ; 
lair retentit, et le bruyant tonnerre, 
portant le désordre et l'effroi, 
sépara les cieux de la terre. 


La terre, en ces premiers instans, 

parut soumise a ta puissance; 

et les humains, dans ces jours d’innocence, 
par de tumultueux accens, 

ne profanoient pas ta présence. 


Dans un muet ravissement, 
ils contemploient l’azur du firmament, 
la pompe du soleil, 'éclat de la verdure, 
et partageoient dans le recueillement 
le calme heureux de la nature. 


Bientét la discorde enfanta 

la violence et l’artifice ; 
aux droits de son voisin, le voisin attenta; 
léloquence parut, et lAchement préta 
son prestige trompeur a la basse injustice. 


Par fois tu paroissois calmer 
les haines, les complots, les sanglantes querelles : 
mais trop souvent les factions rebelles 
ne rentroient dans ton sein que pour se ranimer 
et méditer leurs vengeances cruelles. 


© crime! o jour de la terreur! 
ministre de la mort, ‘homme, dans sa fureur, 
devient le fléau de la terre; 
dans ses mains je vois le tonnerre, 
et sous ses pas, le carnage et l’horreur. 


Mais si la terre dépeuplée, 

sous un Titus respire consolée, 

avec tous les beaux arts a l’instant tu renais; 
et ta douleur n'est plus troublée 

que par les chants joyeux qui célébrent la paix. 


Quand le génie enfante ses merveilles, 
quand Linus, Amphion se plaisent a toucher 
le sonore instrument qui charme nos oreilles, 
ton calme préside a leurs veilles: 
les Muses, dans ton sein, aiment A se cacher. 


Mais on voit chaque jour s’affoiblir ton empire ; 
ton culte est dédaigné des mortels insensés ; 
a la seule folie, en leur bruyant délire, 

avec éclat, leurs vaeux sont adressés ; 

ils semblent tous ligués pour te détruire. 
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Tu t’es refugié sous ces mons caverneux 
ot: soupiroit le tendre Amant de Laure; 
ton repos n'est troublé, dans ces sauvages lieux, 
que par le murmure amoureux 
de l’onde qui l'appelle encore. 


On y trouve ces mots gravés sur un rocher: 
Mortels, éloignez-vous de cette auguste rive; 
votre bruyant aspect pourroit effaroucher 
une ombre dolente et plaintive 
qu'une autre ombre revient chercher. 


Silence! ah! viens encore habiter nos chaumiéres ; 
viens rassurer le coeur des sensibles Bergéres ; 
et pour rendre son charme a l’indiscret Amour, 
défens aux échos d’alentour 
de révéler ses doux mystéres. 


Sans toi, la timide Beauté 
n'oseroit écouter le désir qui la presse ; 
c'est sous ton voile épais, qu’avec sécurité, 
son Ame s’ouvre a la tendresse, 
et ses sens 4 la volupté. 


Le tems qui ronge la nature, 
travaille sourdement a rétablir tes droits; 
des célestes décrets en vain l'homme murmure ; 
rien ne pourra changer d’irrévocables droits ; 
les mondes rentreront dans une nuit obscure. 


Quel jour affreux d’horreur et de calamité! 
Dieu paroit, univers s’abime épouvanté, 
tout finit, le néant commence ; 
et dans ton sein, majestueux Silence, 
repose enfin l'éternité. 
Par Madame la Baronne de BOURDIC 
Almanach des Muses, 1787: 133. 


I] 
EPITRE A BOURDIC? 


Lieux charmans, c'est ici que je viens oublier 
de nos vastes cités l’étiquette génante: 
au paisible bonheur j’y viens sacrifier 
ces vains plaisirs, qu’a grands frais l'art invente 
pour remplir le vuide du tems; 
des désirs de mon cceur ils trompérent l’attente, 
et n'ont jamais captivé que mes sens. 
Ici je posséde mon 4me ; 
mes jouissances sont a moi; 
un sentiment sublime et m’éléve et m’enflame : 
la liberté seule est ma loi, 
la méditation, les douces réveries, 
aimable filles des amours, 


? Chateau ot l’Auteur a passé une partie de sa vie. 
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accompagnent mes pas dans ces riches prairies: 
de mes regards rien n'y borne le cours. 
J’examine a mon gré les biens de la nature. 
Tantdt je vois le folatre zéphir 
agiter mollement la naissante verdure, 
des ormeaux ot les jeux viennent se réunir; 
plus loin j’entends l'agréable murmure 
d'une source limpide et pure, 
qui rafraichit les fleurs prétes a s’entr’ouvrir. 
Mais comment peindrai-je l'ivresse 
que jette dans mon coeur la naissance du jour? 
L’air s’agite, le calme cesse. 
l'horison se colore, et des cris d'allégresse, 
de l’aurore vermeille annoncent le retour. 
Les oiseaux vigilans ont secoué leurs ailes, 
et leurs accens mélodieux 
sont le signal des caresses nouvelles 
qu’ils portent en tribut aux compagnes fidéles 
de leurs transports voluptueux. 
Pressé de revoir la lumiére, 
le laboureur s’arrache au néant du sommeil, 
ouvre son antique chaumiére, 
et de l’astre du jour contemple le réveil. 
Tout s’anime, le bruit augmente; 
des villageois, la troupe vigilante, 
déclare la guerre au repos: 
du chien actif la voix retentissante, 
s'unit au bélement des timides troupeaux ; 
et le soigneux berger va compter les agneaux 
du bercail de sa jeune amante. 
Déja le coq superbe, autour de ces hameaux, 
de son sérail nombreux proméne les compagnes ; 
l’ombre fuit, le soleil, sur le cristal des eaux, 


dessine le feuillage, ornement des campagnes ; 


et déja les boeufs ruminans, 
ont courbé sous le joug leur téte accoutumée ; 
en longs sillons, leurs socs longs et tranchans 
préparent la terre affamée 
a recevoir les germes bienfaisans. 
Le laboureur simple et rustique, 
dont lespoir adoucit les pénibles travaux, 
des couplets négligés de la romance antique 
fait répéter cent fois les refrains aux échos. 
Quitte la ville, indolent Sybarite, 
sors de ton palais fastueux, 
viens respirer sous un ciel plus heureux: 
est-ce sous tes lambris que le plaisir habite ? 
Sur tes sophas, ou sans transport, 
le désir engourdi s'éveille, 
tout est languissant, tout est mort; 
sur nos gazons si la volupté dort, 
le cri du plaisir la réveille. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ET LA MUSE PROVINCIALE 


Eh! qui peut résister au spectacle touchant 
de la nature épanouie ? 
Ici Vemploi de chaque instant 
dérobe & mes regards le néant de la vie. 
Regrette-t-on le tems qui fuit, 
lorsqu’il ne nous enléve aucune jouissance ? 
nous allons sans effroi vers la mort qui s’avance: 
il faut bien que le jour fasse place a la nuit. 
De ses destins (homme se plaint sans cesse. 
Eh quoi! n’est-il done plus dans l’hiver de nos ans 
des retours, des éclairs d’une heureuse toiblesse ? 
Ah! le plaisir échappe au naufrage des sens. 
Ici des souvenirs touchans 
me raménent encore aux jours de ma jeunesse, 
Puis-je oublier Vinstant qu'un mortel vertueux 
habitoit avec moi cet asyle champétre, 
que de mon sort hymen le rendit maitre, 
et que l'Amour lui soumit tous mes vovux ? 
Autour de moi, tout le rappelle : 
ces vergers cultivés par sa main paternelle, 
et qui languit loin de ses yeux ; 
ces eaux dont il régla la course vagabonde, 
des prés qu'il enrichit du tribut de leur onde, 
ces bosquets parfumés et ces fertiles champs, 
qui courboient devant lui leurs épis jaunissans, 
et ces vassaux tristes et gémissans,’ 
dont il était le pére tendre. 
Ah! si les Dieux pouvoient m'entendre, 
vous le verriez encore, arbres qu'il a plantés; 
sur votre écorce il viendroit lire 
nos chiffres amoureux, par le tems respectés ; 
a ces restes sacrés vous le verriez sourire, 
et tout s’embelliroit dans ces lieux enchantés. 
En poursuivant cette douce chimeére, 
jai vu s’écouler un beau jour. 
Mais Phébus va, par son retour, 
éclairer un autre hémisphére ; 
un vent frais caresse la terre, 
et porte dans les airs ses parfums odorans ; 
des jeux, l'escorte agréable et légére, 
accourt en foule devant nos champs; 
enfant malin, caché sous la fougeére, 
prépare plus d’un piége aux timides amans. 
Tircis, Palémon, Sylvanire, 
la vive Eglé, lindolente Cloris, 
des plaisirs qui leur sont promis, 
partagent déja le délire. 
Mais le son bruyant du tambour 
arréte les propos d'amour : 
a ce signal on court se rendre 
sous un chéne connu des Bergers d’alentour ; 
la, pour danser, chacun vient prendre 
lobjet qui captive son cocur ; 
tout peint l’ivresse et le bonheur : 
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ces vigoureux Bergers qui semblent par leur danse, 
imiter du fléau la rapide cadence ; 

et ces Bergéres dont les bras 
mollement arrondis, sans le secours des GrAces, 
sentent abandonner leurs robustes appas 


aux désirs qui suivent leurs traces. 
O nature! tel est ton prestige enchanteur, 
dans ces beaux jours, ot notre 4me innocente 
du sentiment respire la douceur. 
Qu’a quinze ans la vie est riante. 
quinze ans est le printems du coeur. 
Age heureux, dont l'amour dispose, 
vous @tes le souris de la nature en fleur: 
tout plait alors, tout est bouton de rose 
Mais plus loin sous la treille on commence a 
dresser 
une table, sans art, de simples mets ornée, 
ou le bon Laboureur, venant se délasser 
des fatigues de la journée, 
trouve sa femme environnée 
de ses enfans, de ses amis; 
et tandis qu'auprés d’elle assis, 
il réjouit la nombreuse assemblée 
des compagnons de ses travaux, 
par d’agréables fabliaux, 
plus loin, sous d’antiques ormeaux 
qui couronnent le Presbytére, 
quelques sages vieillards, Socrates des hameaux, 
et le Prieur et le jeune Vicaire, 
forment le cadre heureux de ces rians tableaux ; 
car, n’imaginez pas que d'un regard austére 
ces aimables Pasteurs envisagent les jeux 
ni les danses sur la fougére: 
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les plaisirs innocens voltigent autour d’eux. 
L’un’ a rempli la plus longue carriére, 
et de vertus, et de traits bienfaisans, 
et son esprit, méme au déclin des ans, 
conserve encor sa fraicheur printaniére ; 
l'autre,’ avec zéle, imite ses travaux, 
et d'un grain de philosophie, 
Sait assaisonner a propos 
le ministére que le ciel lui confie. 


Cependant, au travers des chénes sourcilleux, 
la lune fait briller son disque radieux ; 
lairain, ami de l’ordre et censeur méthodique, 
qui, du haut d’une tour gothique, 
fixe l'emploi du tems chez les bons villageois, 
frémit et résonne dix fois: 
on se disperse, on court, on se sépare ; 
un adieu tendre, un serrement de main, 
parfois un baiser clandestin, 
console les amans de ce signal barbare, 
et les ajourne au lendemain. 
Au sein d'un lit qu’habite l'innocence, 
la naive Bergére, aprés quelques soupirs, 
ensevelit son ignorance, 
et s'endort avec indolence 
au bruit confus de ses jeunes désirs. 
Et moi, je vais au murmure de l’onde, 
me livrer aux douceurs d’un paisible sommeil, 
en attendant que le soleil 
sorte du sein des mers, pour embellir le monde. 
Par madame la Baronne de Bourdic. 


‘M. L'Abbé de Colonia, dgé de 89 ans. 
‘M. LAbbé Southon, successeur de M. l' Abbé de Colonia, 
actuellement Prieur de Bourdic. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN CONSULTS THE DOCTORS 


GEORGE W. CORNER 


Director, Department of Embryology, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


WHEN the papers of Benjamin Vaughan were 
acquired recently by the Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, there came to light a series 
of documents! which gave a vivid account of 
senjamin Franklin’s sufferings caused by a large 
stone in the urinary bladder. The facts that the 
great philosopher was a victim of this dreadful dis- 
ease during the latter years of his life, and that the 
first serious disturbance produced by it interfered 
with his personal participation in the treaty nego- 
tiations at Paris in 1782 are well known. Frank- 
lin was not at all secretive about personal matters 
of this sort. He mentioned the subject in his 
correspondence so frequently that the course of 
his illness can be followed from year to year, as 
William Pepper has shown in The Medical Side 
of Franklin The new documents, however, add 
another chapter to the sad story. 

In July, 1785, when the sufferer was seventy- 
eight years of age, the discomfort was so great that 
he felt the need of expert advice in the hope of 
alleviation. Accordingly he wrote out a statement 
of his case, including the history of the illness, the 
current symptoms, and such treatment as he had 
adopted. He asked whether there was any new 
chemical discovery that might be useful to him, for 
example a solvent for the stone; and if not, what 
regimen he ought to follow to minimize his dis 
comforts. The question whether he ought to con- 


sider submitting to surgical treatment by the only 
method then available, namely removal of the 
stone by incision into the bladder, must have oc 
curred to Franklin but he did not explicitly ask 
it, doubtless knowing that his age would be held 
to forbid such radical intervention. 


This document was sent from Passy to his friend 


Benjamin Vaughan in London, and the latter 


(who had been educated as a physician) laid it 
before five of the most prominent medical men of 
Great Britain. Franklin's name does not appear in 
' The existence of these documents in the Society's 
Library was reported on page 212 of these Proceedings 
95 (3), 1951 and of the Library Bulletin for 1951 


? William Pepper, The medical side of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Phila., Campbell, 1911 
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his own draft nor in the replies of the doctors ex 
cept in that of Crawford. We may conjecture that 
his identity was not unknown to the other dis- 
tinguished consultants. Two of them, Wilham 
Heberden and Doctor, later Sir William, Watson, 
had long been esteemed friends of Franklin. Wat- 
son had been a fellow-member of the British Gov- 
ernment’s  Lightning-rod Committee of 
John Hunter, the preeminent anatomist and sur 
geon, must also have known Franklin personally. 
Another John Hunter was also consulted, i.e. the 
physician of that name whose paper on the “West 
Indian dry belly ache” caused by lead-poisoning 
had been based in part on Franklin's well-known 
letters on that subject. These two unrelated John 
Hunters have sometimes been confused by medical 
historians, for example in The Medical Side of 
Franklin. The fifth and youngest of the consult- 
ants, Adair Crawford, was a student of medical 
chemistry and animal heat, sufficiently prominent 
to be elected in this same year a foreign member of 
the American Philosophical Society, to which John 
Hunter, the surgeon, was also elected two years 
later. 


os 


44 ms 


When the doctors replied, Vaughan no doubt 
sent the original drafts of their letters to Franklin, 
keeping copies of them along with the original of 
Franklin's statement. Watson and the two Hunt- 
ers wrote a long joint letter; Heberden sent a 
separate note expressing agreement with them, and 
Crawford followed with a letter and an essay on 
the symptoms of the stone with a few references 
from the literature. It is striking evidence of 
Franklin's insight and objectivity that these emi 
nent physicians and the surgeon could make only 
perfunctory additions to the patient’s account 
They confirmed his own diagnosis and had noth 
ing of importance to add to his regimen and treat- 
ment. They considered him clearly too old for 
operation; there were no new solvents; rest, 
anodynes, and alkaline drinks were all they could 
advise. 

While the doctors were considering his case, 
Franklin sailed home to Philadelphia. The ail 
ment, as might be expected, gradually grew worse 
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during the rest of his life, but was apparently not 


the direct cause of his death in 1790. The case, 


as illuminated by these documents, instructively 
reflects the changing medicine of the time, in which 
physical and chemical concepts were beginning to 


take the place of the old humoral pathology. The 
association, in Franklin’s case, of a bladder stone 
with a long history of gout is a detail of some 


technical interest. Both diseases have concomi- 


GEORGE W. CORNER 
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tantly become much less common than they were 
in the eighteenth century. 

A detailed history of the illness, with a dis- 
cussion of its medical aspects as they appeared at 
the time and a retrospective clinical analysis from 
the twentieth-century standpoint, is being prepared 
in collaboration with Dr. Willard E. Goodwin, for 
publication in a medical journal with the full text 
of the documents. 





UNESCO OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


LA LOGE DES NEUF SCURS AND ITS VENERABLE MASTER, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


NICHOLAS HANS 


University of London, King’s College 


SINCE the time of Bacon the idea of establishing 
am international centre of scientific investigation 
for the diffusion of the light of knowledge among 
nations was a favourite scheme of the scientists and 
philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It was usually alluded to as the ‘Solo- 
mon’s House” among virtuosi and later among the 
Freemasons. The reasons for such a centre were 
based on three motives: religious—to discover the 
divine plan of the “Architect of the Universe” ; 
intellectual—to discover the secrets of nature and 
their laws, and the utilitarian “to improve man’s 
estate.” Thus the first motive was teleological 
to find the purpose, the second scientific—to find 
the causes, and the third economic—to apply the 
effects of knowledge in actual life. Comenius with 
his pansophic schemes, the Honorable Robert 
Boyle and his “Invisible College,” Samuel Hartlib 
and his circle, they all followed Bacon’s ideas and 
attempted to build a ‘“Solomon’s House.” This 
tradition passed to the reformed—‘speculative”’ 
Freemasonry of the eighteenth century and was 
the dynamic force behind the “encyclopedias,” the 
“diffusion of the light of knowledge” (la diffusion 
de la lumiére) and the promotion of the “useful 
arts and crafts.” 

When Benjamin Franklin arrived in England as 
a young man he stepped into the midst of the move- 
ment. John Theophilus Desaguliers, the ideolog- 
ical founder of the “speculative” masonry was at 
the height of his fame as the first public lecturer on 
“experimental philosophy” and the secular private 
academies with their new methods and curriculum 
began to flourish.' 


1See N. Hans, New trends in education in the 18th 
century, London, Kegan Paul, 1951. Franklin had in his 
library two volumes of Desaguliers’ Course of Expert- 
mental Philosophy. In his collection of about eight 
hundred almanacks for the period 1669-1751 Franklin 
could read numerous advertisements on the private secular 
academies for the period 1706-1751. In his bound copies 
for each year the almanack “Poor Robin” was invariably 
followed by that of “Richard Saunder.” The combination 
“Poor Richard” is obvious. Franklin took even the name, 
but added s to English Saunder. Richard Saunder had a 
boarding academy where all the branches of theoretical 
and applied methematics were taught. 
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No sooner had Franklin returned to Philadel 
phia than he established his famous quasi-masonic 
club Junto. He was too young to be accepted into 
Freemasonry in England, but as soon as he was 
twenty-five years old he joined the Society in 
Philadelphia. During his third sojourn in Eng- 
land, 1764-1775, Franklin very soon became one 
of the leaders of many circles of enlightenment. 
Together with David Williams he founded the 
deistic society and helped Williams to write his 
well-known Universal Liturgy. Later this so- 
ciety, partly under the impact of Franklin’s long 
sojourn from 1764 to 1775, was the centre of pro 
American activities in England during the war.’ 
Franklin was evidently one of the founders or 
even “the founder” of the secret “Grand Lodge of 
England of the Constitutional Whigs and Friends 
of the People,” known as the “Honest Whigs,” 
which was behind the many clubs and societies for 
the “diffusion of political knowledge.” How 
ever, all these feverish activities were cut short by 
the outbreak of war and Franklin’s enforced return 
to Philadelphia. His appointment as the Amer- 
ican envoy to France gave him a new and better 
chance of realizing his dreams of an international 
centre. As a matter of fact it had already been 
established in Paris before his arrival. 

As in America, so in France the English influ 
ence was the starting point for th® new movement 
of la diffusion de la lumiére. John Locke was the 
most popular philosopher after Descartes and his 
ideas were disseminated in France by philosophers, 
politicians, and educationalists alike. Lord Bo 
linbroke was another Englishman, who by his per- 
sonal contacts with leading Frenchmen influenced 


>The Franklin papers at the American Philosophical 
Society contain an abundant material on these activities 
(Letters of D. Williams, W. Hodgson, Th 
Price, B. Vaughan, and many others) 

8 At the Library of Congress among Jefferson's Papers 
16: 2828. there is a letter of this “Grand Lodge” with a 
figure of Franklin drawn at full length on the reverse 
side. Evidently for the purposes of better preservation 
it was covered with glue and paper and was quite unseen 
unless looked at against strong light. Now 
ered. See also my New Trends, 176 
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la diffusion de la lumiére. In 1724 in his exile 
he with l'abbe Alary founded the club ‘de l’Entresol 
in the hotel of President Heénault in the place Ven- 
dome. There Montesquieu, Chevalier Ramsay, 
D’Argenson, Vabbé de Saint Pierre, and others 
exchanged ideas on religion, politics, and scientific 
research. Although the club was closed by Fleury 
in 1731, it was one of the first cireles, which later 
played such an important role in France. Cheva- 
lier Ramsay introduced free masonry into France 
and in 1736 was elected Orateur of the “Grand 
Loge de France,” according to the “Memoire” of 
Lalande. He delivered his inaugural address in 
which he maintained that the order in addition to 
masonic duties has the object of the diffusion of 
the useful sciences and the beaux arts. In his 
oration he mentioned the club de l’Entresol and 
Chambers Cyclopedia. It is an accepted view 
among masonic historians that Ramsay’s oration 
was the starting point of the Grande Encyclopedie. 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, La Chalotais were all ini- 
tiated into masonry in England and on their return 
became the leaders of la diffusion de la lumiére 
in France. Helvetius joined the order before he 
went to England in 1764, but whilst there he met 
the leading Lnglish masons and F.R.S. and was 
impressed by their scientific activities. In France 
Helvetius was a member of the circle, later known 
as the physiocrats which gathered round Francois 
Quesnay and Victor Mirabeau. Here Helvetius 
met Turgot and Dupont de Nemour and many 
foreign economists and scientists. Perhaps it was 
here where he for the first time thought of an in- 
ternational centre of enlightenment. 
1739 Vauvenargues wrote to V. 
these gatherings : 


As early as 
Mirabeau about 


Quel agrément de pouvoir vivre avec des hommes de 
tous les états, de toutes les provinces, de toutes les 
nations et de reunir en un point tous les rayons de 
lumiére épars dans cette multitude, qui renferme en 
son sein toutes les connaissances, tous les sentiments 


et tous les talents du monde. 


In this sentence we have the idea of Solomon's 
House clearly expressed. 
England 


After his return from 
with his friend La Lande 
founded the lodge “les Sciences” which gathered 
all masons-scientists resident in Paris at that time. 

He and Le Lande, conceived an idea to turn the 
lodge into an international centre by including 
foreign scientists and to enlarge the scope of mem- 
bership by inviting representatives of humanities 
and fine arts. However, at that period the French 
masonry under the Grand Mastership of the Duke 


Helvetius 
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de Clermont was in temporary decline and the 
French government influenced by the Papal bulls 
of condemnation looked upon it with disfavor. 
Helvetius decided to postpone his scheme and died 
in 1771 without realizing it. He was preceded by 
the Duke de Clermont and the two rival organiza- 
tions—the Grande Lodge and the Grand Orient— 
were reorganized under the new Grand Master, the 
Duke de Chartre (Philip D’Orleans after 1785) 
into the Grand Orient de France. The successor 
of Helvetius, La Lande, who played an important 
role in the reorganization of the Grand Orient 
considered the moment propitious for the founda- 
tion of the new lodge. The new regulations of the 
Grand Orient permitted the establishment of such 
lodges and La Lande succeeded in surmounting 
the opposition of the more conservative aristocratic 
members of the old Grande Lodge. The new lodge 
was duly registered under the name R:: L:: Les 
Neuf Swurs on 5 July, 1776. 1a Lande was elected 
its first “venerable.” The other eight co-founders 
were Abbé Cordier de St. Firmin, Abbé Robin, 
Fallet, De Cailhava, De Parny, Chevalier de 
Cubiéres, J. J. Garnier, and Chavet, all known men 
of letters or scientists. Under special regulations 
of this lodge it accepted in addition to the general 
masonic duties and purposes a duty of la culture 
des sciences, des lettres et des arts* The number 
of members was not limited as in usual lodges 
The regulations of this exceptional lodge say : 
lhe talents which the lodge “Les Neuf Saurs” ex 
pect from the candidates in order to justify its name 
include and arts. Every candidate 
has to possess a talent either in Arts, or in Sciences, 
which was already proved by published works. 


sciences liberal 


Exception was made for persons of higher ranks 
in the aristocracy or Civil Service who promoted 
arts and sciences as maecenas. In addition each 
new member was expected to present un dis- 
cours at the first assembly after his reception and 
each musician to execute a piece of his own com- 
position. A fund of 1,200 (livres) was created 
for the publication of the works of the members 
on “science, literature, fine arts, music, painting, 
engraving, etc.’ Nine commissioners, 
each branch, were appointed as judges. 


one for 
The sub 


sidy was considered as a loan to be repaid for 


*Samuel Pritchard in his Masonry dissected, 1730, one 
of the earliest masonic publications, says: “The original 
institution of masonry consisted in the foundation of the 
liberal arts and sciences, but more especially on geom- 
etry.” This stipulation, however, was not officially in 
cluded in the “Constitution” of Masonry and often was 
neglected in ordinary lodges. 
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Invitation to William Temple Franklin to pay his 

All illustrations to this article are 
documents in the Library of the Americat 
ical Soc 1ety 


of original 


Phil soph 


further use. Two copies were submitted to the 
library of the lodge. 
members 


Another regulation enjoined 
lawyers, physicians and surgeons—to 
render their services gratis to all recommended by 
the lodge. As in all other lodges members of ali 
nations and creeds were accepted from the very 
beginning. From this short account it is evident 
that the title of “United Nations [Edueational, Sei 
entific and Cultural Organization” (UNESCO) 
would be quite appropriate as deseribing the ac 
tivities of the lodge Les Neuf Saurs.® 

The lodge very rapidly increased in numbers by 

» This 


Une 
Paris, 


account 
l ode 


1897 


Amiable 


Samurs, 


from Louis 
Les Neuf 
a high officer of the 
Grand Orient of France and had access to the masonic ar 
chives in Paris 


is mainly taken 
Vasonnique, La R / 
Amiable himself was 


These archives were burnt by the Gestapo 
during the German occupation and thus Amiable’s book 
should be considered as 
Philosophical 
scripts and 


primary source. The American 


Philadelphia has 


cocuments 


Society im 
unpublished 


Papers which were 


many manu 
amongst Franklin’s 
Amiable to other 
author of this article therefore 
was able to correct some errors made by Amiable and by 
Dr. Sachse in his B. Franklin as a Free Mason, published 
by the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania 


unknown to 
masonic historians. The 


and 


affiliating all masons qualified by its special regu- 
lations. For instance, the well known lodge, Le 
Contrat Social, composed of writers, historians 
and economists joined Les Neuf Saurs with its 
venerable Marquis de la Salle at the head. Many 
foreign masons who were in Paris were also at 
filiated to it. In 1778 the numbers of registered 
members amounted to 180, of whom about 40 were 
foreigners including British, 
Dutch, and 
\pproximately another 80 
were added during the years 1779-1784. This is 
according to the three registers for the years 1778, 
1783, and 1784 seen by Amiable. But he did not 
know of the existence of the register for 1779 
which Franklin brought over to America and 


Italian, 
Polish 


members 


American, 


German, Spanish, Russian, 


Masons. 
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DES FRERES, 
DE LA LOGE 
DES NEUF-S@UR 


AcOaitsnt DB Parity 
L.%e D.°. L.°*, Vere L.*- $779. 


OFFICIERS 
PR. .- 

Doerres Pasuxiyn, 
Minifire Plénip, des Ecate 
Unis d’ Amérique, de l'A- 

2. Comte ps Muir, 
Colonel de Dragons , de 
l’Acad. des Sc. &e, 

2. Covat pe Gesetin, de 
la Soc, Foon. de Berne , 
& des Acad. R'«: de la 
Rochelle, Dij. & Rouen, 


Fic. 2. Title page of the unique Tableau 
J | 
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which adds another 20 names.® From these four 
registers we see that the annual intake was about 
20 new members. From 1784 to 1792 when the 
lodge was temporarily closed during the terror, 
we should, therefore, add about 150 new members 
according to this calculation. Then the total num 
ber of members during 1776-1792 would prob- 
ably equal 400 eminent men in science, education, 
and fine arts from all countries of Europe and 
America. This was an unprecedented concentra- 
tion of talent in one organization which adequately 
answered Bacon's dream of “Solomon's House.” 
For the lack of space I selected but 100 names 
which are given in the Appendix. 

The activities of the lodge can be classified into 
three categories. The ritualistic masonic part was 
held in secret with the use of masonic regalia and 
ritual and consisted mainly of initiation and in- 
struction of new members, election of officers, and 
discussion of internal relations within the Grand 
Orient. However, lectures and addresses on 
mathematics, architecture, and moral principles of 
masonry were usual at these meetings. The sec- 
ond part of their activities was mainly social to 
enable the members to meet their wives and sisters. 
Most of these ladies belonged to affiliated feminine 
lodges. The leading spirit of this part was the 
widow of Helvetius—Mme Helvetius Ligniville. 


She belonged to an old aristocratic family of 
Comtes de Ligniville of Lorraine, related to the 


Hapsburgs. Thus she was a distant relative of 
Queen Marie-Antoinette. Her home and garden 
“Auteuil” at Passy, near Paris, was a regular cen- 
tre for these social gatherings.’ B. Franklin, who 
was her neighbor at Passy, and Turgot were her 
intimate friends and both fell in love with her and 
both asked her to marry them. She preferred to 
remain faithful to the memory of her husband, 
which did not prevent Franklin from writing pas- 
sionate love letters to her. She presented several 
masonic relics of her husband to the lodge as for 
instance the “tablier symbolique” which Voltaire 
wore at the meetings of the lodge. In July 1778 
the lodge celebrated the fete of St. John of the 
summer at her home in honor of Franklin and the 


6 The registers (7ableaux) for 1778 and 1783 were in 
the Archives of the Grand Orient and presumably are lost 
(burnt by Gestapo), whereas the Tableau of 1784 was the 
private property of Marquis Du Paty de Clam, great 
grandson of Venerable Du Paty. If it has not been lost 
during the war, then the original at Philadelphia is not 
the only existing register of the lodge, but it is the earliest 
still available (1779). See fig. 2. 

7 See A. Guillois, Le Salon de Madame Helvetius, Paris, 
1894, 
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same ‘“‘tablier symbolique” was presented to him 
as the heir of Helvetius and Voltaire. Franklin 
as an old mason was a frequent visitor of the lodge, 
yet he was officially affiliated only in the spring of 
1778. He played an important part in the official 
reception of Voltaire into the lodge on 7 April, 
1778. Two other famous foreigners, Count Alex- 
ander Stroganov, a Russian, and Giovani Fabroni, 
an Italian, acted together with Franklin that day. 

The third part of the lodge’s activities was de- 
voted to the “diffusion of knowledge” in an educa- 
tional institution called “Le Musée de Paris,” of 
which later. On the twenty-first of May, 1779, 
Franklin was elected “venerable.” As his “vener- 
alat’” was renewed in 1780 he was the leading 
officer of the lodge for two years. The election 
of the new “venerable” was usually celebrated by 
a great gathering with the presence of masons and 
their wives from most Paris lodges. This partic- 
ular celebration took place on Wednesday, 18 Au- 
gust, 1779.5 It was opened by an address of the 
new Venerable, Franklin. Then La Dixmerie 
read Eloge de Montaigne, which was followed by 
singing of the poem Novembre by de Roucher. 
Next came the Eloge de 


Voltaire in verses by 
Carbon de 


Klins des Oliviers. Then d’Hilliard 
d’Auberteuil read the preface of his Essais histo- 
riques et politiques sur le Anglo-Américaines in- 
cluding a sketch of Franklin. The féte was con- 
cluded by the presentation of the drama Le repentir 
de Pygmalion by Garnier. The program was 
long and there were no dances or drinks, which 
was the feature of social gatherings at Auteuil. 
Sut it gives a glimpse of the variety of subjects 
treated by the lodge. 

One of the first steps of Franklin as venerable 
was the initiation of his personal protégés as mem- 
bers. He introduced three Americans—John Paul 
Jones, Dr. Edward Bancroft, and his grandson, 
William Temple Franklin, and the Frenchman, 
Ferdinand Grand. Only one of these four was 
properly qualified according to the regulations of 
the lodge. Bancroft indeed was a scientist and 
had published works. John Paul Jones was a 
famous naval commander and could have been 
smuggled as an expert in applied science—naviga- 
tion. But William Temple was a clear case of 
“nepotism” as he was very young and not dis- 
tinguished in any way except as his grandfather’s 
secretary. Ferdinand Grand 


was” Franklin's 


8 Amiable made a mistake by accepting the first invita 
tion for Monday, 16th, which was for the members of the 
lodge only, as the date of the festival. 
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LIST OF SELECTED MEMBERS OF THE LODGE, “LES NEUF SCEURS,” 


1776-1792 


DURING 


THE PERIOD 


A. Members according to direct evidence of masonic documents. 


B. Masons 


‘members according to indirect evidence. 


C. Foreign masons connected with the lodge. 


P—Professor ; L 


Bailly, J. S. 


Barrett, J. J 
Berquin, A. 

Berthollet, C 
*Brissot, J P. 


*Cabanis, P. J. 
.F 
Cepede, de la 


Cailhava, J 


Chabonneau 


Legislator; W 


B. G. 


Changeux, le P. N. 


Chenier, A. 


*Condorcet, M. J. C. 


Danton, G. J. 


Dixmerie, de la N. B. 
Elie de Beaumont, J. B. 


Fontanes, de L. 


Fourcroy, A. F. 


Garat, D. J. 


Gebelin, Court de A. 


Ginguené, P. H. 


Guillotin, J. 


LaLande, J. 


*Leroy, P. 
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*Noél, F. J. 


nw 
NM 


Paty, Cl. M. 


Te wa 


Roche, P. L. 


Greuze, J. B. 


Houdon, J. A. 
Jussieu, A. L. de 


Pastoret, C. E. 
Du 
Pethion, J. de W. 
Robineau, A. 


“ de 


Lepelletier, L. M. 
Montgolfier, J. M. 


Moulins, C. des 
Neufchateau, N. L. F. de 


de la 


\*Rochefoucault, F. A. de la 


Romme, G. 
Siéyes, E. J. 


Voltaire, F. M. 


A. 


Writer. 


Branch of Science 
or Arts 


FRENCH MEMBERS 


Literature 
Astronomy 
Classics 
Military Sc. 
Literature 
Chemistry 
Social Science 
Science 
Literature 
Science 
Physics 
Science 
Poetry 
Philosophy 
Mathematics 
Social Sc. 
Literature 
Social Sc. 
Law 
Literature 
Chemistry 
Literature 
Social Science 
Anthropology 
Literature 
Social Sc. 
Painting 
Medicine 
Sculpture 
Science 
Astronomy 
Soc. Se. 
Science 
Science 

Soc. Sc. 

Soc. Se. 

Lit. and Hist. 
History and Law 
Lit. and Law 
Law 
Lit. and Theatre 
Literature 
Social Se 
Mathematics 
Social Se 

Lit. and Philosophy 


* Member of The American Philosophical Society. 


Connection 
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Countries where active 


France 


France 
France 
France 
France 
France and Poland 
France 
France 
France 
France 
France 


and Spain 


France 
France 


France 
France 
France 
France 
France 


Switzerland and France 


France 


France 

France 

France and America 

France 

France 

France 

France 

France 

France 

France 

France and Holland 

France and Italy 

France 

France 

France, Russia, 
Germany 


| France 


France and America 
France and Russia 
France 

France, Germany 


Dictionary where 
mentioned 


Dictionnaire 
Biog. Univ. 


D.B.U. 
D.B.U. 
D.B.U. 
D.B.U. 
D.B.U. 
D.B.U, 
D.B.U, 
Ency. Espana 
D.B.U, 
D.B.U, 


D.B.U, 
D.B.U, 


D.B.1 
D.B.U 
D.B.1 
D.B.U. 
D.B.U, 


D.B 
D.B 
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60 
61 
62 
63 


64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


LIST OF 


Name 


\lembert, | 7. 
*Butfon, G. L. 
Daunou, J. C 
*Daubenton, L. J. 
*Dupont, P. de Nemour 
Harpe, J. Ek. La 
*Lavoisier, A. L. 

Mably, G. B 
Marmontel, J. F. 
| Morellet, \. 
| Mirabeau, R. 

Quesnay, A. de B. 

*T. B. Sue 

*Tracy, A. L. D’Estut de 
*Volney, C. F. 


Bancroft, E. 
Bingley, W. 
Campbell, W. 
Cerutti, J. A. 
Eguia, F. 
Fabroni, G 
*Forster, mi R 
*Franklin, B. 


Izquerdo, E. de R. 
Jones, J. P. 
Munibe, de Pena Florida 
Palsa, J. 

Piccini, N 
Pignatelli, F. 
Santi, G. De 
Stroganovy, A. 
litius, Cl. H. 
lurschmidt, K. 
Wonsowicz, F. 


Campe, J. H. 

Czartoryski, A. C. (Senior) 
Forster, J. G. ; 

| Golitsin, D. 

*Jefferson, Th. 


Harpe, F.C. La 


Jettries, J. 
*Paine, Th. 
| Pictet, M. A. 
| Raspe, R. E. 
|*Stanhope, Ch. Earl of 


| Soc. Se. & Phil. ir OW 


| Science |W 
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Continued 


Connection 
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Branch of Science 


on iin Countries where active 


FRENCH MeEMBERS B 


Lit. and Philos. W 

Science iP W 
Social Sc. ¥ W L 
Science r 

Social Science PW SL 


| France 
France 
France 
France 
| France, Germany, 
Poland, America 
France 
France 
France and Poland 
France 
| France 


Soc. Sc. and Phil. PrP £& 
Chemistry P W 
Soc. Science P W 
Soc. Science P W 
Soc. Science P W 
Soc. Science iw ek 
Soc. Science r @ 
\natomy - 


France and Germany 
| France and America 

France 

France and America 
Soc. Science ey | France and America 


*OREIGN MEMBERS A (DIRECT EVIDENCE) 


Sc. Medicine iW 


| Eng. and America 
rheatre 


France and Holland 
France and England 
| Italy, France 
Spain 
Italy and France 
| Eng. Russia, Ger. 
| France, England and 
America 
Spain 
Amer. and Russia 
Spain 
| France, Germany 
| France and Italy 
Italy, France 
| Italy 
Russia 
Germany, Sweden 
Germany and France 
Poland 


Soc. Se. W 
Medicine 

Science Pw. 4 
Science iP. 
Science Iw L 
Soc. Science 
Science P 
Navigation 

Soc. Science 

Music 

Music 

Soc. Se. 5. 
Science Ps 

Soc. Science L 
Science P 
Music | 

Nat. Phil. Pp 


“OREIGN MEMBERS B (INDIRECT EVIDENCE) 


Social Sc. iP W 
Social Sc. ™ ££, 
Science Yr WwW s 
Science L 

Social Sc. iW L 
Soc. Sc. P W L 


Germany 
Poland 
| Eng., Germ., Poland 
Russia 
France, Amer. 
France, Switz., Russia 


Science 
Soc. Se. W 
Sc., Lit. 
LXt.. Science W 
Science 


Eng., America 
Eng., Amer., France 
Eng., Switz., France 
Germany, Eng. 


| England 
| 
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Dictionary where 
mentioned 


D.N.B.-D.A.B. 
Dutch Biog. Dict. 
Amiable 

Ency. Italian 
Ency. Espana 
D.B.U., Ital. Ency. 
Allg. D. B.-D.N.B. 
D.N.B.-D.B.U. 


Ency. Espana 
D.A.B. 
Ency. Espana 


Allg.D.B. 


| Ency. Italian. 


Ency. Ital. 
Ency. Ital. 

Rus. Biogr. Slov. 
Allg. D. B. 
Allg.D.B. 
Amiable 


Allg. D. B. 
Polski Slov. B. 
Allg.D.B. 
Ency. Slovar 
D.A.B. 
D.N.U. Russ. Biog. 
Slov. 
D.A.B. 
D.N.B. 
D.N.U 
D.N.B. 
D.N.B. 
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LIST OF SELECTED MEMBERS OF 


DURING 


( 
Branch of Science 


or Arts 


FOREIGN Masons CONNECTED WITH THI 


*Banks, J. 
\randa, P. P. Abarea de Bolla 


Czartoryski, A. G. (Junior) 


Science P 
Social Sx 
Soc. S« W 


*Fontana, F. 
*Klingstedt, I 
*Ingenhouss, | 
Kochubey, N 
*Price, R 
*Priestley, J 
Pestalozzi, H 
*Steward, D 
Strzecki, A 
Bentham, J 
Stroganov, P 
Williams, D. 


Science P 
Soc Sc P 
Med., Sc. P 
Soc. Se. L 
Soc. Sc P 
Phil. Se P 
Soc. Sc P 
Phil., Se. P 
\stronomy P 
Phil. Law, Soc. Se. | W 
Soc. S i 
Theol., Soc. Sc. Pp 


THE LODGE, “LES NEUF SCEURS,” 
THE PERIOD 1776-1792 


Continued 
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W England 
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i Poland, Russia 
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L Russia 
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Russia 

W England 

W England 

M Switzerland 
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bs Eng., 
Russia, France 


Ww England 


\ustria 


Powez 
Russia 


The last three (98, 99, 100) were closely connected with masonry and the Lodge, but their regular membership of 


masonry is uncertain 
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Invitation to William Temple 


John Paul Jones 


Franklin to meet 


banker and could qualify as a financial expert and 
maecenas. Unfortunately the compulsory “dis 
courses” of these three members are not preserved ; 
they would make interesting reading as “contribu- 
tions to sciences and arts.” 
cession to Franklin's wishes 
in the practice of the lodge. Later Franklin in- 
troduced two more Americans—Thomas Jefferson 
and his secretary, William Short. Much more 
important was the influence of Franklin in the 
third part of the lodge’s activity, the “diffusion 
of the light of knowledge.” 

It was the custom of masonic organizations to 
establish subsidiary societies, which were public 
and although controlled by masonic founders were 
open to non-masons. On Franklin’s initiative 
the Société Apollonienne was founded during the 
second year of his veneralat for the promotion 
of publications and lectures. Two museums were 
opened for this purpose. Their early history and 
relations with each other are rather obscure and 


It was a definite con- 
and was exceptional 
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Amiable’s narrative does not clear away the en- 
tangled events. The Musée de Paris was insti- 
tuted on 17 November, 1780 with Court de Gebelin 
as president and many members of the lodge as 
lecturers. The courses were limited to humani- 
ties. On 6 March, 1784, the Musée gave a féte 
in commemoration of the Anglo-American peace 
treaty, Franklin was publicly crowned and_ his 
bust by Houdon was presented. 

The scientists of the lodge were evidently dis- 
satisfied by the purely humanistic character of the 
Musée of Court de Gebelin and under the leader- 
ship of Pilatre de Rozier, the well known aeronaut, 
founded a rival Musée in December 11, 1781. 
The two Museums were housed in separate build- 
ings and their membership was distinct, although 
the majority in both were members of Les Neuf 
Se@urs. In July, 1783, during the illness of Court 
de Gebelin, de Cailhava was elected president of 
the first Musée against the wishes of de Gebelin. 
It resulted in an open split and in September Cail- 
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reception 
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Fic. 6 Letter from the secretary of Les Neuf Saurs to 


Franklin about the presentation of his bust 


hava and his followers seceded and joined the sei 
entific Musée of Pilatre. Before the adherence 
of Cailhava the second Musée was devoted to pure 
and applied sciences with teaching of foreign lan 
guages as supplementary subjects. The courses 
included: (a) physico-chemical as introduction to 
arts and crafts; (2?) physico-mathematical, for ex 
perimental mechanics; (c) courses on the manu- 
> (ad) 
courses on anatomy for sculptors and painters, 
including elements of physiology. 


facture of textiles, dyes, and textile printing 


english, Ital 
ian, and Spanish were also taught with utilitarian 
purposes. When Cailhava and dissidents, all 
humanists, joined Pilatre they added courses on 
literature, history, and geography and the original 
narrowly utilitarian character of the second Musée 
was broadened and made more general and liberal. 
From that time on the Musée of Pilatre over- 
shadowed the more limited institution of Court de 
Gebelin, which gradually declined and was closed 
with the death of Gebelin. The second Musée 
prospered and had the following chairs: History 
with Marmontel and Garat as Professors; Mathe 
matics—Condorcet and La Literature 

La Harpe, J. E.; Physics—Le Monge and De- 


Croix; 
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parcieux ; Chemistry and Natural Science—Four- 
croy; Anatomy Director Bontemps and 
Librarian Abbé Le Roy. In 1785 after the tragic 
death of Pilatre in his abortive crossing of the 
Channel in a balloon, the Musée de Paris was re 
named Lycee de Paris. 


Sue; 


Then under the protec- 
tion of Comte de Provence (later Louis XVIIT) 
the whole plan was broadened to include pure sei- 
ences and humanities.” In December 1792 the 
l_yeée de Paris was renamed Lycée Republicain 
to allay the suspicions of the Jacobins. During 
this period Lrissot attempted to transfer the Lycée 
to London to make it more international and in 
dependent of Robespierre’s censorship. He dis 
cussed this project with David Williams and 
Jeremy Bentham, but both Englishmen were 
rather skeptical and the project was not realized, 


/ a 
’ ? 


Serene eee ee 


24 
Y AA 


La Mufée de Paris ayant tranfporté ; 
Stances au local de M. Pilatre de Rosier , swe 


Sainte-Avoye, vis-d-vis la cue du Pitere; vous’ _ * © 
étes pri¢ de vouloir bien vous y trouver anx 
Affemblées ordinaires des Jeudis, & nommé- 
ment a celle du 11 Septembre prochain , dans 
laquelle on fera un appel général pour finer 
le nombre des Mufcens. 

Si vous me pouves pas vous y trouver , 
vous étes prit de me faire réponfe Tici 4 cette 
¢poque , 

Jai Vhoaneur détre , 


Monfeur , 


MONSIEUR, 


Verse crés-bamble & uta, 
otha lerveens 


* 
> 
‘S 


A! tebsel dn Mbafda de Paris, vee 
Secase-Avoye , le 18 hats 178s. 


7. Letter from Cailhava to Franklin informing him 
about the change of address of the Museum 


'M. A. 


1820 


Jullien in his Revue Encyclopedique 4: 406, 
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although Brissot collected money and did not spare 
time and effort. He went 
unsuccessful there as well.!” 


to America but was 
In 1802 when Four- 
croy adopted the name /ycée for the new Napole- 
onic secondary schools the old Musée was renamed 
Athence. After the restoration it 
exist as Athenée Royale. 


continued to 
During this period we 
may mention many famous names as professors 
Cuvier, G. Saint-Hilaire, Benj. Constant, and 
Auguste Comte. The Athenée played an impor- 
tant role in the diffusion of knowledge and gave 
rise to similar institutions in many countries of 
Kurope and America. 
revolution of 1848. 
Although the regulations of the Grand Orient 
permitted the election of the same venerable for 
three consecutive years Franklin did not stand for 
the third year and in May, 1781, Marquis de la 
Salle (the ex-venerable of the lodge Contrat So- 
ciale) was elected venerable of Les Neuf Saurs 
in succession to Franklin. He was followed by 
Comte de Milly (1783-1784), Du Paty (1785 
1786), and Pastoret (1787-1789). With the out 
break of the Revolution the lodge lingered till 1792, 
when all masonic activities were suspended during 
the period of terror. Franklin participated in all 
activities until his return to America. Six months 
after his departure Les Neuf Saurs instituted two 
prizes in his honor.'' During the Revolution most 
of the French members took an active part in po- 
litical societies and the secret meetings of the lodge 
were discontinued. A new open society took its 
place. It was called La Société Nationale des 
Neuf Saurs into which ladies also were admitted. 
The first president of the new society was Rugeard, 
with Abbé Cordier de St. Firmin, one of the most 
active members of the lodge as agent-général. In 
1790 Abbé Mulot and after him Mirabeau acted 
as presidents and later de Jussieu, the famous 
botanist. All the members of the lodge automati- 
cally were accepted as members of the Society. 
The Society started a periodical publication Tribut 
de la Société nationale des Neuf Saurs ou recueil 
de mémoirs sur les sciences, belles lettres et arts, 
et d'autres pieces lues dans les séances de cette 
Société. The address was Quai de Miramionnes, 
N. 19. First number was issued on 14 July, 1790, 
the first anniversary of taking the Bastille. The 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris possesses only six 


It was closed during the 


10 See Brissot’s “Memoirs,” J. Bentham’s “Works” and 
1). Williams’ “Autobiography” (unpublished mss.) in Car 
diff, Municipal Library. 

11 See for the text of the advertisement Amiable, op 
cit., 174. 
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numbers of this periodical, the last dated 14/12/ 
1791. In spite of its wholehearted support of the 
Revolution the Society was attacked by the Jacob- 
ins, and was obliged to suspend its activities in 
1792. The Lycée, however, survived the terror 
and continued the lectures without interruption. 
The influence of the Neuf Saurs was felt in all 
three legislative assemblies of the Revolution. 
Most of the leaders were members of the lodge— 
Mirabeau, Si¢yes, Condorcet, Brissot, Pethion, 
Danton, and C. Des Moulins. Almost all the edu- 
cational schemes and laws were initiated by mem- 
bers—Mirabeau, Si¢yes, Condorcet, Romme, Le- 
pelletier, Ginguené, Daunou, Fourcroy, Fontanes, 
and others. In the famous session of the National 
Assembly of 26 August, 1792, when the rights of 
the French citizens were awarded to eighteen 
foreigners, their names were proposed by a mem- 
ber of the lodge, J. S. Bailly, and it is evident that 
the list was prepared by the lodge as most of the 
foreign recipients were masons and connected 
with the lodge.'* Thomas Jefferson was not in 
cluded because he was an ambassador, and Frank- 
lin was dead. When Franklin died in 1790 the 
Constituent Assembly on 11 June, 1790 ordered 
three days mourning in his honor. A member of 
the lodge, Sieyes, was in the chair and the motion 
was introduced by another member, Mirabeau. 
On 2 June 1789 Jefferson, Lafayette, St. Etienne, 
and W. Short discussed privately the “Rights of 
Man.” On 25 August 1789 eight members of the 


National Assembly, headed by Lafayette, dined 
with Jefferson and for six hours discussed the 


constitution. Jefferson wrote the first draft.'* 
The names could be guessed from the Memoires 
of Lafayette, Vol. II, p. 14 and p. 330. They were 
Mounier, Lally, A. and Ch. Lameth, Rabault St. 
Etienne, Duport, and Barnave. 

and connected with Les Neuf Saurs. 
They belonged to a moderate group of constitu- 
tional monarchists. With the fall and the execu- 
tion of the Girondins the lodge ceased to play any 
political role and was revived only in 1808 under 


They were all 
masons 


Napoleon, when its influence was confined to edu- 


12 The eighteen men were: J. Priestley, Th. Paine, J. 
Bentham, W. Wilberforce, Th. Clarkson, J. Mackintosh, 
D. Williams, J. Gorani, A. Cloots, C. Pauw, J. H. Campe, 
H. Pestalozzi, G. Washington, J. Hamilton, J. Madison, 
IF. G. Klopstock, Th. Kosciusko, and M., Gilly in order as 
they were proposed (6 English, 1 Scottish, 1 Italian, 4 
German, 1 Dutch, 1 Swiss, 3 American, and 1 Polish) 

13 See the letter of LaFayette to Jefferson of 25/8/89 
and following. Jefferson’s Papers, Library of Congress 
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cational matters. It was finally closed in 1848 
during the Revolution of that year. 

During the period of the Directoire many mem- 
bers of the Neuf Sa@urs took part in the new re- 
ligious movement of Theophilanthropy. The 
origins of this new “sect” can be traced to the 
deistic society of David Williams and Benjamin 
Franklin in London in the seventies, mentioned 
before. Some of the members of the lodge, be- 
sides Franklin, were members of Williams’ con- 
gregation in London, notably Th. Paine, J. R. 
Forster, Brissot, and La Rochefoucauld. The 
Universal Liturgy of Williams was well known in 
France and was approved both by Voltaire and 
Rousseau. However, the first two attempts to 
build up a secular church during the Revolution— 
the religion of Reason of Anacharsis Cloots and 
the religion of a Supreme Being of Robespierre- 
were not connected with Williams and Franklin. 
A. Cloots was in fact an atheist and his religion of 
Reason was in itself antireligious. The religion 
of a Supreme Being of Robespierre, on the other 
hand, was definitely theistic and dogmatic and, as 
an established cult, was intolerant. The deism of 
Williams and Franklin on the contrary was based 
on the principle of tolerance and absence of any 
dogma. This tradition was accepted by most of 
the members of the Neuf Swurs and when in 
1796 a mason, Chemin-Dupontes, published his 
Manuel des Theoanthropophiles many members 
of the lodge and other masons joined his move- 
ment. Among the leading members of the new 
religion renamed Theophilanthropie we find 
D’Aubermesnil, V. Hatty, Dupont de Nemours, 
Creuzé-Latouche, Goupil de Préfelne, B. de St. 
Pierre, David, Daunou, Deslisle de Sales, Thouin, 
Desfontaines, I’. de Neufchateau, Lefebre de Ville- 
brune, Th. Paine, Lerevellier-Lepoux, F. Nogaret, 
and others who were all closely connected with 
the Neuf Sawurs. On the twenty-sixth of June, 
1797 (9 messidor an I’) this group established 
their second “oratory” in the building of the old 
Musée de Paris in the Rue de Thionville, thus 
confirming the connection. It is well known that 
Sonaparte as the first consul did not promote the 
new with the 
Catholics and the movement gradually lost its im- 
petus."* 


church desiring a reconciliation 


A similar movement of “Philanthrop- 


ists” was started in Germany by Basedow, Campe, 
and Bahrdt in close connection with the deism of 


14 See Albert Mathier, La theophilanthropie et le culte 
decadaire, Paris, 1903. A. Aulard, La separation de 
l’église et de l'état, Paris, 1898. 
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Williams and Franklin. The main reason of the 
failure of this religion of tolerance in all three 
countries was just this total absence of positive 
dogmas which appealed to a few intellectuals but 
was rejected by the majority of the population at 
tached to their historical traditions of Catholicism, 
Calvinism, and Lutheranism. All these move- 
ments of religious reform were simultaneously 
movements of educational reform and led to the 
introduction of new methods and more modern 
curricula. In Lngland the secular academies, in 
France the Ecoles Centrales, and in Germany the 
“Philanthropins” are the notable examples. In 
education the movement was more successful than 
in religion but with the victory of Catholic reaction 
after the fall of Napoleon the educational reform 
also suffered a temporary decline. To complete 
this short description of the activities of the 
UNESCO) of the eighteenth century we shall men 
tion the influence of this organization in each coun 
try which contributed to the international charac- 
ter of the Paris centre. 

France. As mentioned all the schemes of edu- 
cational reform from Turgot to Foureroy were 
initiated by the members of Les Neuf Saurs. 
The law establishing Ecoles Centrales was drafted, 
introduced and administered by members of the 
lodge. The old Académie des Sciences and the 
Institut which supplanted it were in fact the ex- 
tensions of the lodge. The Ecole Normale Su- 
perieure founded by the Convention was. staffed 
and administered by members. 


The pioneering 
military 


first to introduce 
modern curriculum and methods were directed by 
members of the lodge—J. J. Barrett and Chevalier 
de Keralio. 

England. 


sche 01s Ww hich 


were 


The pioneers of educational reform 
David Williams, Thomas Day, R. lL. Edgeworth, 
and Jeremy Bentham were closely connected with 
the lodge. Many other Englishmen who indi- 
rectly influenced reform, as for instance Th. Paine 
and the Earl of Stanhope, were members.'® 
America. The two leading reformers of educa- 
Jenjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, 
members. Many French members—la 


Rochefoucauld, Condorcet, Dupont de Nemours, 


tie mn, 
were 


'5 The famous surgeon B. Ruspini founded in London 
the lodge “The ‘Nine Muses,” which received its official 
warrant in March, Among members were many 
scientists and engraver Bartolozzi, sculptor Carlini, paint- 
ers Cipriani and Zoffani, musicians Cramer, Barghi, Abel 
and Johann Christian Bach. When Jefferson was in Lon 
don he was in personal contact with this group. 


1777 
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Volney, D’Estut de Tracy, Quesnay, Pictet, and 
others—influenced American education. 

Germany. The whole movement of Philanthro- 
pists was connected with French and English 
reformers; Campe and both Forsters, father and 
son, were members of the lodge. 

Italy. The two leading reformers, G. Fabroni 
who established the first scientific lycée in Florence 
and G. de Santi who reformed education in Pisa, 
were members. Pignatelli, member of the lodge, 
and Grand Master of Naples, influenced educa- 
tional reform in his kingdom. 

Spain, The prime minister, Aranda, and his 
collaborator, Campomanes who supplanted the 
Jesuit Colleges with more modern schools, were 
connected with the lodge. Munibe, Pena de 
Florida, the founder of the Sociedad Economica 
des Amigos des Pais and of the pioneering sci- 
entific school at Vergara was a member. 
the first professor of experimental physics in 
Madrid, Chabonneau. 

Poland, The whole Polish reform of education 
was under French influence. Adam Czartoryski, 
senior, was a member, and foreign members, Du 
pont de Nemours, Cabanis, Quesnay, G. Forster 
and others, took part in the Polish movement. 

Russia. 


So was 


A, Stroganov and D, Golitsin, who in- 
fluenced educational reform of Catherine II, were 


NICHOLAS HANS 
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members. The members of the “unofficial com- 
mittee” of Alexander I, P. Stroganov, Kochubey, 
A. Czartoryski, and Alexander I himself were 
tutored by members of the lodge 
pont de Nemours, and La Harpe. Their educa- 
tional reform was modelled on the 
Condorcet and Ecoles Centrales. 
Conclusion. In distinction from the UNESCO 
of the twentieth century the international centre of 
the eighteenth century was a voluntary organiza- 
tion of individual philosophers and scientists with- 
out any rules of national representation. Because 
of that freedom and independence the intellectual 
calibre of its members cannot be matched by any 
government sponsored institution. 


Romme, Du- 


scheme of 


On the other 
hand being an organization of an élite not con- 
nected with the masses, the movement largely de- 
pended on the support of the “enlightened” auto- 
crats and when they were succeeded by “unenlight- 


ened” autocrats, the whole reform collapsed. Its 


close connection with deism proved to be a weak- 
ness as it resulted in strong opposition of all tra- 
ditional religious organizations. Especially the 
enmity of the Church of Rome, accentuated by the 
persecutions of the French Revolution, engendered 
the reaction in the nineteenth century which post- 
poned the realization of their ideas for a century. 
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THe fe lowing notes relate to tw enty collections 
of letters to and from Franklin, and other writings 
by him and others, which were published down to 
1834. These were, of course, by no means all that 
appeared before the latter date, but were selected 
as those first to be examined. An immediate 
summary indication of their identity and order of 
appearance—pending more exact descriptions later 
—will contribute to an easier understanding of 
what follows. First came an Lnglish edition in 
three separate pamphlet “Parts” of 1751, °53, and 
'54 (edited by Collinson and Fothergill) of Frank- 
lin’s Experiments and Observations on Electricity; 
followed by a French edition of the first pamphlet 
(1752, Dalibard) ; a second English edition of the 
first two pamphlets (1754) ; a French translation 
of the entire work (1756, Dalibard); a similar 
German translation (1758, Wilcke) ; a third Eng- 
lish edition of the whole in 1760, ’62, and ’65; a 
fourth English “edition” with “philosophical” 
pieces (scientific, economic, and political) that 
doubled the size of the former collection (1769, 
Franklin); a French collection with a further 
notable increase of philosophical writings (1773, 
Sarbeu-Dubourg) ; a fifth English “edition,” al- 
most identical with the fourth, and not embodying 
a large mass of material available in the Dubourg 
volumes (1774, Franklin) ; a slight Italian collec- 
tion of almost exclusively philosophical material 
(1774, Campi) ; a very notable English collection 
of political, miscellaneous, and philosophical writ- 
ings by Benjamin Vaughan (1779) ; a German col- 
lection reprinting Wilcke’s earlier translation and 
virtually reproducing Dubourg’s and Vaughan’s 
other material (1780, Wenzel) ; two Italian vol- 
umes, one a selection of “political” writings and 
the other of “philosophical” papers, all taken from 
Vaughan or Dubourg (1783, Antoniutti) ; a small 
English collection of papers printed after 1779 
(1787, Bancroft); a selection of non-scientific 
writings published as Works in two small volumes 
(1793, Price and Vaughan ) ;a three-volume Works 
—mere reprints, but of high editorial quality—in 
English (1806, Marshall); a collection with no- 
table biographical additions by William Temple 
Franklin, in two formats, quarto (three volumes ) 
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and octavo (six volumes) (1817-1818); a simi- 
larly ambitious but less well edited Horks in six 
octavo volumes by William Duane (1808-1818) ; 
and a reissue of this last collection, with consider 
able additions, in two volumes by Duane shortly 
before his death (1834). 

Although the third and fourth English collec 
tions are always known as “editions’’—that is, of 
the letters on electricity which constituted only 
half of their content 


they were really issues of 
selected works ; 


and such were all the later collec- 


tions, whatever the title 


claims made on_ their 
pages. 

The following notes are not based upon a com 
plete and painstaking reading of the above volumes 
such as would be involved in an attempt to identify 
original texts or those judged to be nearest the 
original, They relate solely to the superficial 
characteristics of the collections cited; to the con 
tribution made in each, successively, to the body 
of published Franklin material; to the varying edi 
torial policies evidenced in the choice of materials 
for publication ; and to editorial practices in giving, 
or not giving, information respecting the sources 
and history of papers published—in attempting, 
or not attempting, to supply omissions of names 
and dates—in correcting, or not correcting, mani 
fest textual errors—in introducing new errors or 
confusions—and in giving, or not giving, credit to 
preceding editors when such was due. However, 
although the notes relate only to these surface as- 
pects of the papers, either obvious or readily dis- 
cernible upon attentive examination, they will 
make clear some problems which not only con- 
fronted Franklin’s early editors (who, however, 
themselves introduced various others) but. still 
remain for solution, and which—considered in the 
aggregate—suggest the probable impossibility of 
ascertaining the history of many papers, and there 
fore the impossibility of identifying in those cases 
what could be regarded as a genuine original or 
even a first authenticated copy. 

Henry Stevens averred that ‘Franklin never re- 
vised a proof sheet or saw one of [his books] 
through the press,” and that no man has been more 
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unfortunate in his record,” ! 
ment 


In the second state- 
he doubtless referred to Franklin’s entire 
written record, of which the large printed portion, 
as left by his editors, is that here to be examined 
in a limited and preliminary manner. Since one 
of these editors was a grandson (most criticized, 
but unjustly, of all), four others true and in some 
cases very dear friends, and all the rest either 
friends or evidently admirers, the judgment— 
which certainly has at least considerable basis— 
attests the truth of the old adage; for assuredly 
Franklin did attend with fair effectiveness to his 
enemies. 

But Franklin seems to have been his own worst 
enemy, for the first of Stevens's statements is sub- 
ject to great qualifications. The preface to the 
first edition, written in 1754, shows that Franklin 
made some “corrections and additions” in that.* 
Dr. Cohen tells us that “Franklin personally super- 
vised the preparation” of the London collections 
of 1769 and 1774; * and this has heretofore been 
generally assumed, for it would be incredible, no 
matter how busy he was in both years, that he 
could have escaped consultation by the printers, 
with one of whom at least he had been associated 
for fifteen years, while the work was proceeding 
within a short distance from his lodgings. More- 
over, he was in constant correspondence with 
Barbeu-Dubourg in 1773 while the latter was pre- 
paring the C:uvres of that year,* and he read, and 
prepared a list of errata for, Vaughan’s volume of 
1779.2 He did, therefore, have three opportuni- 


ties to put his early writings into reasonably good 


form. However, although many names missing 


in earlier printings were given by him to Dubourg, 
virtually none of the other obscurities or actual 


errors in them were corrected. The truth would 


seem to be that Franklin never cared for more than 
to have ideas expressed—his own or those of other 
persons. This was particularly well illustrated 


' Stevens, Henry, Benjamin Franklin's life and writings. 
Bibliographical essay on the Stevens collection .. . re- 
lating to Dr. Franklin, 1, London, Davy & Sons, 1887. 

2 This is pointed out in Cohen, I. 


Bernard, Benjamin 
Franklin’s experiments 


A new edition of Franklin's ex- 
periments and observations on electricity, 159 n. 20, Cam 
bridge, Harvard, 1941 
cited as Cohen. 

® Cohen, 148; also 160, n. 23 (par. 1). 

4 As is evidenced by what is printed in that work; and 
see also the text of many of Dubourg’s letters in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Proc. 56: 127-156, 1923 

5 Letter of Nov. 9, 1779—Smyth, A. H., Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin 7: 410, N. Y., Macmillan, 1905-1907. 
This work is hereafter cited as Smyth, Writings. 


This volume will be hereafter 
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in Dubourg’s collection, in which there are many 
little excerpts from letters on the benefits of ex- 
posing the body to baths of cold air, on whether 
wet clothes cause colds, on balloons, on how long 
frogs can live in stone, on the origin of coal, et 
cetera. Just when such ideas were expressed, or 
to whom, doubtless seemed to Franklin relatively 
immaterial. Whatever attention was given to 
such editorial and archival requisites in 1773 and 
1779 was almost certainly due to the importunities 
of his friends, the editors. The most important 
of his political papers made their first appearance 
in better form than the letters on electricity because 
of Vaughan’s limitless interest. 

Attention may now be directed to the general 
character of each of the collections listed above. 
For reasons, however, that will soon appear, it is 
desirable to begin with the five early English “edi- 
tions” together, before referring to any transla- 
tions.® A few of the puzzles which they presented 
to readers are the following. 

(1) Anyone tracing letters through successive 
editions is astounded to find that one dated “July 
28, 1747” in 1751 becomes one of September 1 in 
the 1769 edition, and one earlier dated “September 
1” becomes one of July 28. Dr. Cohen has re- 
vealed that Franklin noted in his own copy of the 
first edition the fact that the dates had been trans- 


6 First edition, in three pamphlets: Experiments and ob- 
servations on electricity ... (London, E. Cave, 1751) ; 
Supplemental Experiments and observations on electricity, 
Part II... (FE. Cave, 1753); New experiments and ob- 
servations on electricity ... Part III (D. Henry, and R. 
Cave, 1754). 

Second edition of first two of the above three parts: 
Vew experiments and observations on electricity .. . 
Part I. The second edition . . . (D. Henry, and R. Cave, 
1754) ; New experiments and observations on electricity 
... Part Il. The second edition . . . (D. Henry and R 
Cave, 1760). 

Third edition of all three parts: New experiments and 
observations on electricity ... Part I. The third Edition 

(D. Henry and R. Cave, 1760); New experiments 
and observations on electricity ... Part Il. The third 
edition ... (R. Cave, 1762); New experiments and ob- 
servations on electricity ... Part 111. The fourth edition 

(R. Cave, 1765). 

Fourth edition in a single unit: Eaperiments and ob- 
servations on electricity To which are added, letter 
and papers on Philosophical subjects. The whole cor- 
rected, methodized, improved, and now first collected into 
one volume ... (David Henry, 1769). 

Fifth edition in a single unit: Experiments and observa 
tions on electricity. . . . To which are added, letters and 
papers on Philosophical subjects. The whole corrected, 
methodized, improved, and now first collected into one 
volume. ... The fifth edition ... (F. Newbery, 1744). 

See Cohen, 141-44, for full titles of the above. 
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posed (or, since letters were printed chronologi- 
cally, all “except the dates” as Franklin put it).' 
Thus there appeared, until 1769, two genuine let- 
ters, each once correctly and once erroneously 
dated; and a genuine and an erroneous date sur- 
vive for each in any catalogue of Franklin's writ- 
ings. This error must be ascribed to the editor 
(Dr. Fothergill) or to the printer. It is difficult 
to see how it could have occurred unless manu- 
scripts were cut in preparing printers’ copy; and 
we know that the original of the later dated letter 
did lose its first paragraph before printing ;* and 
this suggests at the outset, in fact at page 1 of the 
first edition, a suspicion which constantly grows 
on one in puzzling over the seeming disappearance 
of originals—namely, that they disappeared as 
printer’s copy. 

But Dr. Cohen has discovered other facts re 
garding these two letters. The first is, that in a 
copy of his letters made for James Bowdoin in 
1751 Franklin dated this letter of July 28 (cor 
rected date) as of May 25.° To which it may be 
added that William Watson referred to it in com 
ments before the Royal Society as of “June 1”; *° 
or at least the printer of the Philosophical Trans 


actions made that the reference.’' Moreover, Dr. 


Cohen tells us that the letter of September 1 (that 


is the letter given that date by Franklin in 1769 
and thereafter so dated, as Dr. Cohen reproduces 
it) was, in the Bowdoin MS., “dated ‘July 28, 
1747’ as in F.1.1, F2.1, E3.1 


, | Patt 1 of the 
first three English edtions|]. This is the correct 


date of the letter, rather than the date Sept. | 
as printed.” '* However, he does not—on the 

7In pointing out on p. 160 (n. 23) the explanation of 
these changes Dr. Cohen twice, without giving any reason, 
gives the earlier date as “July 11,” and even more sur- 
prisingly repeats this on p. 171 in a footnote and in the 
date line of the letter there printed. So far as his ex- 
planations show, Franklin merely shifted the dates (or 
the texts without the dates—it makes no difference) of 
two letters; one formerly (in El, E2, and E3—as Dr 
Cohen indicates the English editions) dated July 28, and 
the other formerly (in those editions) dated September 1, 
so that in £5, which Dr. Cohen reproduces, that on p. 171 
should be dated July 28 and that on p. 179 should be dated, 
as it is, September 1. 

‘Compare text and footnote of Cohen, 179 

® Cohen, 152, 160 (n. 23, par. 2), and 171, n. 1 

10 Philosophical Transactions 45: 98 (for 1748) 
78. 

‘| The reservation is not unnecesary; even a slight use 
of the Philosophical Transactions will reveal variant dates 
and texts which suggest the possibilities of error. 
will be noted when relevant—as that just indicated 

12 Cohen, 179, n. 4. 


: Cohen, 


Some 
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strength of the Bowdoin MS. 
as of May 25, 


date the one letter 
or the other as of July 28."" 

The error made in printing the first edition was 
of course taken over in the first two French and 
first German editions published before its correc 
tion. After that correction it survived only in the 
second German edition, of 1780, because the editor 
of that appropriated the translation made in 1758 
of the first edition. What Dalibard did with the 
letters just mentioned will be noted later. 

(IL) There was also in the first Part of the first 
edition a letter dated at its head “1748,” and all 
the later English and American collections which 
printed the letter (Temple Franklin did not) and 
also the first two French editions, preserved that 
heading. However, in all the English editions 
with one exception and in all the French editions 
the letter also had the date “April 29, 1749” at its 
end. Now we learn from Dr, Cohen that this date 
was at its head in the “Bowdoin Ms.” What is 
more, one can see that again the confusion might 
have arisen in removing the opening lines of the 
letter."* There is, however, another remarkable 
fact; namely, that the actual date of the paper im- 
mediately following was also, according to the 

sowdoin MS., April 29, 1749; and there was noth- 

ing between them in the first edition except a three- 
line footnote—presumably, therefore, nothing in 
the original papers except this date that now con- 
cerns us—which, also, was originally printed well 
below the footnote. This suggests that it was in- 
tended to stand at the head of the second paper 
and not, as the Bowdoin MS. put it, at the head of 
the first; and this, to the writer, suggests further 
doubts respecting the authority of the copies in 
that manuscript. 

18 Franklin’s letters to Collinson were originals. Frank 
lin himself detected the transposition of materials; and we 
know how it could readily have occurred—by cuttings of 
the manuscripts, thus separating dates from texts. The 
Bowdoin MS. was a copy made “in two scripts... by 
two amanuenses,” but was “corrected in Franklin’s hand, 
and to it there is appended a list of errata, also in Frank- 
lin’s hand”’—Cohen, 152. Dr. Cohen therefore considers 
it “more reliable than many of the ‘letters’ in the two 
major editions of Franklin’s works”—adem, 154. That 
may be, no particular letters being cited. But it seems 
hazardous to assume it more reliable than dates attached 
by Franklin to the printed Collinson letters. It is astound- 
ing that Franklin could supply two dates for each of two 
letters within a very few months i 

4“Sir: [ now send you... made in Philadelphia 
1748, viz.,” etc —after which began paragraph 1 of the 
letter as printed. The date “1748, viz.” at the end of the 
deleted paragraph was so placed that one forgetting (or 
not knowing of) the date at the end would naturally have 


preserved it as the date of the paper. See Cohen, 187, n. 5 
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That Dr. Fothergill should be held responsible 
for this problem (or Dr. Collinson if he had earlier 
arranged the text) is clear. It is curious to see 
what later editors did with this; at least, they saw 
the problem. Wilcke omitted both dates. In 
Marshall’s collection (1806) the terminal date was 
attached to the footnote. In Duane’s two editions 
the terminal date was omitted. Dubourg, without 
giving any reason for the change, made the initial 
date September 1, 1748. Wenzel did not on this 
point follow Wilcke; like Dubourg he left the ter- 
minal date, but he selected for the initial date 
March 28, 1768—a patent absurdity in the midst of 
the letters preceding and following it, and explain- 
able only in connection with another problem men- 
tioned below. 

With this letter as with those mentioned above 
under (1) Dalibard took liberties which will be 
noted below. 

(IIL) In the second English edition there ap- 
peared a letter dated July 27, 1750; this is the same 
in all later English collections that have printed 
the letter (Temple Franklin did not), as well as 
in Duane’s two editions. Following two para- 
graphs beneath that date there is inserted (at the 
beginning of the third) the date: June 29, 1751— 
and much the larger part of the paper then follows. 
The explanation seems to be that the second date 
was originally a marginal memorandum of the date 
under which that part of the letter was printed 
separately in the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety.'° No editor has noted this. 

Strange to say, later editors of English and 
foreign collections alike have in general ignored 
the problem. 


Dalibard, however—evidently _re- 
garding the second part of the paper as in the na- 


ture of a postscript—somewhat illogically redated 
the letter as of July 27, 1751. With this letter, 
also, he took liberties that will be noticed below. 
The preceding illustrations are of course some- 
what extraordinary cases, picked to illustrate the 
puzzles that were introduced by editorial inatten- 
tion or indifference. But these characteristics 
were habitual. In these five English editions there 
were some three dozen other instances, other than 
those involved in the letters specially noted above, 


'5 Philosophical Transactions 47: 289, of Nov. 4, 1751. 
But the paper is there dated June 20, instead of 29. 
Whichever date be correct it was presumably either that 
under which Collinson forwarded it or the Secretary re- 
ceived it. There are various differences between the text 
of the Philosophical Transactions and that of the Experi- 
ments and Observations, and some of them suggest dif- 
ferent mutilations of the common source 
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of undated, misdated, or variantly dated docu- 
ments; and about the same number of missing 
names. Dr. Cohen has given a few of the correct 
dates; Dubourg supplied nearly all of the names. 

Something must be said of the numbers given 
to letters printed in these English editions. They 
were important in the one respect that documents, 
often undated, were supposedly chronologically 
numbered and then printed in chronological se- 
quence. When letters referred to enclosures 
(hardly ever independently dated) the reference 
was rarely sufficiently definite to insure their rec- 
ognition; identification has usually rested upon 
their immediate sequence to the supposedly cover- 
ing letter when first printed ; remove the letter and 
both the history of the other document and its ap- 
proximate date would be gone. [ven this useful- 
ness was greatly lessened by the madequacy and 
inconsistency with which numbering em- 
ployed. The numeration was not consistent with 
the title page, which in all editions indicated the 
contents to be a collection of Franklin’s letters to 
Collinson on electricity ; for—although, to be sure, 
one personal letter to him (of July 29, 1750) was 
not numbered—various letters from Franklin to 
other persons than Collinson, and to Franklin from 
various persons, were from the first introduced 
and were usually numbered. Neither was the 
numeration adequate for citation of the scientific 
matter which the volumes contained, since only 
letters, and not all letters, were numbered.*® 
Other documents—essays, papers, reports, mem- 
oirs, what you will—whether originally independ- 
ent, or originally letters but with their epistolary 
indicia removed, and whether or not appearing as 
enclosures with a letter, were not numbered. This 
was therefore true of various important produc- 
tions even of Franklin. 

It has been observed above that an interchange 
of dates caused two letters to be printed in reverse 
chronological order in 1751, but that the error was 
corrected by Franklin in 1769. At the same time, 
however, all numbers were altered by his introduc- 
tion, as a new number I, of what purported to be 
a letter of March 28, 1747 from himself to Collin- 
son. In fact there never was such a letter. Dr. 
Cohen explains that it was “merely a letter of 
thanks to Collinson, who had died. 


Was 


recently 


16 Not, for example, the letter of the Abbé Mazéas on 
proof of the identity of electricity and lightning, nor of Dr. 
Watson’s letter in the Philosophical Transactions concern- 
ing electrical experiments in England upon thunder 
clouds; nor of Franklin to Dalibard (incomplete) on 
various topics; ete.—Cohen, 256, 262, 307, 310, 328. 
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Franklin wished to begin his book with some dec- 
laration of his great indebtedness to Collinson, and 
this must have seemed the best way.” '' Now, 
aside from the fact that this was a “letter” to a 
dead man (certainly a rarity outside belles lettres), 
there was an actual letter (of July 29, 1750) which 
had been in his volume since Part I of the first 
edition, and in which Franklin had made grateful 
acknowledgment to Collinson. Dalibard, in 1756, 
had already thought it logical to put this letter at 
the beginning of his collection. It is impossible 
to see why the spurious letter was needed—par- 
ticularly one so very much like the earlier genuine 
one.’® But if another letter of acknowledgment 
was needed, there was one that Franklin wrote to 
Collinson’s son after his father’s death and which 
paid handsome tribute to the latter.’° It could 
well have been used as a foreword. The factitious 
letter was not one on electricity; like the letter of 
1750 it should not numbered; yet 
Franklin changed all numbers in order to intro- 
duce this. 


have been 


The letter is a puzzle for any admirer 
of Franklin’s mind.“ He evidently told Dubourg 


17 Cohen, 149. 
1S Compare tdem, 169 and 212. 


The early letter was in 
the first edition, p. 50 


Of course, were it removed, this 
would have left its two very important enclosures without 
aid from it in fixing their dates. 
have a date in its title; the second 
had none. 


The first happened to 
on the Leyden Bottle 
Dalibard did move the letter in his 
edition, but paid no attention to this matter 

19 It was seemingly first printed in 1776; but, of the 
collections here under attention, appeared first (undated) 
in the Works of 1806, 3: 514. Temple Franklin printed 
it in the Life and Writings (infra, n. 81) 2: 6. 

20 In connection with the foregoing comments upon the 
old English editions, some comments upon Dr. Cohen's 
book (supra, n. 2) seem pertinent. Its great accuracy is 
illustrated by the points on which it has been cited above. 
Its general quality is that of a definitive edition. But the 
choice of papers included or excluded seems less satis 
factory. 


second 


Both its main and its narrower subtitle would have per 
mitted reproduction of E5 (the fifth English edition) in 
its entirety. In fact, however, it is a revision—with slight 
additions and large omissions of material, and with some 
substantive corrections. With respect to each of these 
fields of editorial opportunity Dr. Cohen seemingly 
wavered between extreme conservatism in preserving the 
form of E5 and the boldness required in dealing with sub- 
stantive matters if a truly definitive edition were desired 

He added one document on electricity not in E5 (pp. 
239, 154). On the other hand he retained (p. 300) a 
summary, written from memory in 1754, of a lost letter 
that was found and has been available since 1908, and of 
which he prints part in his Introduction (pp. 93-94) 
Why not replace the substitute with the original ? 

He omitted almost all of the “philosophical” writings in- 
cluded in E5, yet—to show “Franklin’s scientific method of 
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that the “letter” was written after Collinson’s 
death ; and very likely he showed a desire to have 
it retained, for Dubourg did retain it. But the 
latter’s attitude, too, is curious; he seemingly 
thought the letter would be more effective, or plau- 
sible, if dated as written shortly before Collinson’s 
death ; so he dated it March 28, 1768.*! In foreign 
editions very little attention was paid to the num- 


bers of the English original.*? They merited 


procedure” (p. 152)—he retained the letter to Polly Steven- 
son on rivers running to the sea (p. 383) and another letter 
on heat and cold (339). Surely the letters on electricity 
sufficiently illustrated Franklin’s scientific method, which 
to Musschenbroek (p. 71) and Buffon (infra) seemed 
ideal. But, however that be judged, why should nine 
papers on electricity (E5, pp. 244, 288, 290, 383, 426, 435, 
444, 450, 451), three of them by Franklin, have been 
omitted? In one of these, at least six years before he 
served on the Purfleet committee of the Royal Society, 
he indicated the best way of guarding a powder magazine 
against lightning. In another Dr. John Perkins ventured 
the thought that were “passes of light- 
ning,” which was then a belief of Beccaria and other in- 
vestigators—Priestley, Joseph, History of Electricity (3d 
ed. 1775) 1: 433; and on this see Franklin’s advertisement 
for reports on the effects of strokes of lightning, “that 
terrible meteor”’—Cohen, 151. It is also interesting to 
note the language of Petetin, of 1802, quoted in Cohen, 
118; and Dubourg’s running title “Méteores” over the 
pages of Franklin’s Meteorological Paper of 1752. Tf ex 
clusion is based on better knowledge of a later day, why 
include (p. 328) James Bowdoin’s discovery that lumines 
cence of the sea was not due to electricity, as Franklin had 
supposed it to be? If space was lacking why not have 
omitted the rather foolish pamphlet published as Appendix 
Il? None of these nine omitted documents may now seem 
to be of great importance, but some were Franklin's and 
all are part of the history of electricity, and he included all 
in his book 

Finally, without disagreeing with Dr 
conservatism in preserving the 


“shooting stars” 


Cohen's extreme 
reading text of E5, it 
seems improper to treat similarly an utterly inconsistent 
and inadequate enumeration of papers, a double numbering 
of a section in a memoir (p. 155), or a confessedly spurious 
letter. And why not indicate by dots omissions from a 
letter’s text when the fact of incompleteness is elsewhere 
noted (pp. 153, 311). 

“1 As an odd example of editorial carelessness it may be 
added that Wenzel (1: 39) retained this date in his 
German edition based on Dubourg; but he must have 
noted the similarity between the factitious letter and the 
letter above mentioned of July 29, 1750 and decided to give 
the same date (March 28, 1768) to both—and then at- 
tached it by mistake to a letter of April 29, 1750. The 
latter is the same one, under that date which gave other 
editors so much trouble; except by this peculiar mistake 
the two could have had no possible connection. 

22 Dalibard preserved intact the numeration of the first 
Part of the first English edition in his translation in 1752, 
and utterly discarded it (substituting a complete one of his 
own) in his second edition of 1756. Wilcke preserved 
Franklin’s numeration. Dubourg changed it in the elec- 
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none. In short the numeration of the material in 
the volume was a muddle without utility. 

In considering what contribution to the corpus 
of Franklin papers was made by each of the vari- 
ous collections discussed in these pages, it is im- 
practicable to consider distinctions of 
completeness of reproduction unless 
extreme variations. 


relative 
in cases of 
In a few cases, also, docu- 
ments extraneous to the classification of by-from- 
or-to Franklin must be included; as, for example, 
those accounting for the supposedly missing one 
million livres. Subject to these explanations, 
which exclude various papers printed in the several 
editions of the Experiments and Observations, it 
may be said that of all the papers in the twenty col- 
lections that can be grouped in the by-from-or-to 
class, eighty-three made their first appearance in 
the five editions of that work. 

The first translation of the letters on electricity 
was made by Jean Francois Dalibard, a botanist 
of note and protégé of Buffon, and was published 
in 1752.*° It embraced only the first Part of the 
first English edition. The translation was sug- 
suffon, to whom the original seemed 
the embodiment of sound method as he had urged 
it upon European physicists : “It is by experiments 

precise, aptly devised, and logically sequential— 
that nature can be forced to reveal her secrets; 


gested by 


other methods have never been successful . . 

Collections of experiments and of observations are 
the only books that can increase our knowledge.””** 
It was a clear and close translation, with a preface 
and an introductory sketch of the history of elec- 
tricity, both of which paid tribute to Franklin. 
No doubt it was wholly satisfactory. But when 
the publication of the first two English editions 


trical papers by numbering letters to Collinson only, thus 
in effect wholly disregarding it, and ignored it as re 
spected philosophical pieces. Wenzel labeled as “letters” 
various documents not so labeled by Dubourg for the 
reason just stated, and his numeration corresponds to that 
of no earlier collections. His edition is the last in which 
the presence of numbers raises the question whether they 
have a systematic arrangement or other significance ; that 
is the last until Dr. Cohen employed a numeration which, 
like all earlier numerations, is unique, illogical, and in- 
adequate. 

23 Expériences et observations sur l’électricité faites... 
par M. Benjamin Franklin; . . . Traduites de l'anglois, 
Paris, Durand, 1752. 16 mo. 

“4 Dalibard gives a long quotation in his preface (first 
ed., 7 seq.). Buffon’s characterization of other and pre 
vailing methods can be compared with Dubourg’s com- 
parison of Franklin and Nollet in his 1773 edition referred 
to below—text at note 36 
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called for further translation *° Dalibard had evi- 
dently come to feel that a more effective presenta- 
tion of Franklin’s work could be made by rear- 
ranging the materials of the original. He there- 
fore did three things. First, he numbered all his 
documents, and not letters only, so that any given 
number was attached to different documents in 
the original and the translation. Thus, as already 
noted, he made Franklin’s 1750 genuine letter of 
acknowledgment to Collinson, unnumbered in 
English editions, number I in his own. Second, 


he wholly abandoned the section numbers given 
by Franklin in several of his most important papers 


to successive points in his argument, and adopted 
a new system of continuous numbers 
throughout his two volumes. These two changes 
made it very difficult to find in Dalibard material 
cited by either document number or document sec- 
tion of the English editions. Thirdly—and this 
made it virtually impossible to locate some im- 
portant documents—he cut various letters into 
parts, and printed the fragments—either alone or 
in combination with similar fragments of other 
letters—in different places in the same or different 
volumes. 


section 


Any such transfer of material from one place to 
another, unless it was printed as an independent 
unit, necessarily produced a synthetic document 
where the insertion was made, since the two vol- 
umes consisted of an unbroken series of papers. 
The extraordinary presumption of the action was 
made worse by the editor’s professional incompe- 
tence, which Franklin had recognized in another 
connection.*° Fortunately, only a few papers 
were involved in these changes, and in no case was 
there involved an attribution to one writer of mat- 
ter written by another. The best place to exhibit 
accurately what was done is a footnote.2*7 No 
doubt it was all done with the best of intentions. 


25 Expériences et observations sur Vélectricité faites 
... par M. Benjamin Franklin; Traduites de l’- 
anglois. Seconde édition. Revie, corrigeé & augmentée 
... Par M. d'Alibard, Paris, Durand, 1756. 2 v., 12 mo 

26 See Cohen, 117. 

27 The mutilated documents are: (1) the pseudo- “Sep 
temper 1,” 1747 letter above discussed; (2) the letter 
dated “1748” at its top and April 29, 1749 at its end, like 
wise discussed above; (3) the “Observation and Supposi- 
tions . for Explaining Thunder-Gusts,” also of April 
29, 1749; (4) the letter with date July 27, 1750 at its 
head and June 29, 1751 at the third paragraph, also dis 
cussed above; (5) the “Opinions and Conjectures concern- 
ing Electric Matter” of July 29, 1750; and (6) a letter 
dated “1751” from Franklin to Cadwallader Colden. The 
synthetic documents A, B, C, D were created as follows. 
The section numbers are Franklin’s original numbers 
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and it does not appear to have affected the friend- 
ship between Franklin and his editor.** It is quite 
evident, however, that nobody could have satis- 
factorily ascertained from this French edition what 
were Franklin's views as attacked in 1753 by the 
Abbé Nollet, or during the early years of serious 
controversy over the reports of their respective 
experiments, 

One document of his authorship which appeared 
for the first time in Dalibard’s collection appeared 
in the English edition of 1774 only in the truncated 
and revised form given to it by Dubourg in 1773, 
and has since retained this mutilated form. 


A—(AIl under date Sept. 1, 1747) : the first third of no 
1 (in 1: 234-242) plus last page of paragraph 1 of 
§ 20 of no. 5 (in 1: 242-245). 
(All under date of no. 4, with 1751 substituted for 
1750): The first two paragraphs of no. 4 (1: 165 
67) plus §§ 20-28 of no. 2, with its terminal date 
of April 29, 1749 unaltered and with more than 
three pages of editorial insertions (1: 167-195). 
(Undated but of April 29, 1749 and all as part of no. 
3): all of no. 3 (2: 1-41) plus §§ 20 (paragraph 2 
only )-26 of no. 5 (1: 42-66). 

D—( Under date of June 29, 1749): the second part of 
no. 4 (2: 133-52, including more than eleven pages 
of editorial insertions) plus last half of no. 6. 

The part of no. 1 that is not in A is printed alone and 
under its own date in 1: 85-90; the part of no. 2 not in 
B is in 1: 119-64, with 23 pages of editorial insertions ; 
the part of no. 5 not in A and C is in 1: 4-33 (namely 
§§ 1-19 and first part of paragraph 1 of 20) and 1: 196-233 
(namely, 27-39). 

“8 In one of his editorial insertions Dalibard remarked: 
“One should not take too seriously what M. Franklin says 
here of the power and effects of points’—1: 31. For the 
passage commented on see Cohen, 218 (§ 17). Note also 
the title page of Dalibard’s second edition, supra, n. 25, 

As an example of how very seriously some persons took 
pointed conductors reference may be made to D. Benjamin 
Franklin's erweitertes Lehrgebaude der natiirlichen Elek 
trisitat. Fiir jederman fasslich und deutlich dargestellt 
durch D. L. G. Vienna, C. P. Rehms, 1790. The author 
bewailed destruction of Germany’s pine forests by nature’s 
varied calamities. Alleging it to be a widely known 


fact “that storm clouds gravid with potentially incendiary 
lightning are silently discharged, weakened, and mad 


harmless by high standing pines” (p. 33; cf. 3-4 and ch 
7), the author also declared that “reasonably prudent men 
have become convinced that the application of Franklin’s 
ideas to protect whole regions, cities, villages, and fields 

. . Should be regarded as a permissible means of warding 
off great evils—even though at the same time confessing 
these to be God's punishments, and praying for his mercy” 
(pp. 5, 54 seq.). The book, therefore, sought to make 
clear (with great learning) the cost of these calamities 
of nature, and urged men to minimize them “by utilizing 
the means that God has supplied in nature” 


that is, by 
guarding and increasing the forests of pine 


See Cohen, I 
Bernard, Prejudice against the introduction of lightning 
rods, Jour. Franklin Institute 253: 393-440, 1952. This 
deals with prejudice in the United States 
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The German edition of 1758 ** was prepared by 
a scholar still remembered for his work in the field 
of physics,*° who added to an accurate translation 
an introduction and notes almost equal in length 
to the text; and these constitute a valuable guide 
to, and commentary upon, the scientific literature 
of the time. His measured judgments of Frank- 
lin, whose work he highly praised, are for that 
reason the more interesting."! 

Barbeu-Dubourg’s edition of 1773 °° is a land- 
mark in several ways. The so-called “philosoph- 
ical” materials, which in the last two English edi 
tions made up more than half of each volume, were 
separated more carefully by Dubourg than in the 
1769 edition from papers on electricity, were classi- 
fied into groups, and were published in a separate 
volume, and their bulk was considerably enlarged, 
mainly with letters (or too often bits of letters) 
exchanged between himself and Franklin. Since 
he supplied most of the names deleted in earlier 
editions, it seems fair to assume that he must have 
noted the discrepancies in the dates of papers and 
would have sought aid from Franklin in correcting 
them—and we know he did.** But Franklin was 
not the man who could give aid in such matters; 


29 Des Herrn Benjamin Iranklins Esq. Briefe von der 
Elektricitat aus dem Englischen tibersets ... von F. C. 
Wilcke, Leipzig, 1758 

The translation was in fact—cf. pp. (40), (23) of In 
troduction—from the third English edition; and Wilcke 
added in an appendix (pp. 200, 208) two papers from the 
Philosophical Transactions which did not appear until 
eleven years later in an English edition 
the date of a paper, in at least one 
thority of the 
the fact. 

30 An account of him with citation of many writings will 
be found in Poggendorf, F. C., Biographisches-Liter 
arisches Handwortervuch . . . der exacten Wissenschaften 
2: 1323, Leipzig, 1863. And he is still sufficiently es 
teemed to have called for a volume on him cited by Dr. 
Cohen—Oseen, C. W., Johan Carl Wilcke, Experimental 
fysiker, Uppsala, 1939. This contains a bibliography of 
published (59) and unpublished (259) writings. Franklin 
is discussed or referred to in many places 

31 Particularly in the Introduction, (6)—(10) on Nollet 
and Franklin; (11)—(23) on Franklin’s contributions. 

32 (Euvres de M. Franklin. . . . Traduites de l’anglois 
sur la quatriéme édition. Par M. Barbeu Dubourg. Ave: 
des additions nouvelles. . . . 2 v., Paris, 1773. 

383T have felt it to be my duty to present separately 
everything relating to electricity; and to arrange other 
material not only by subject matter but also, so far as it 
has been possible for me to do so, chronologically”—1 : vi- 
vii. No notes reveal that the general arrangement of the 
English edition of 1769 was taken into account when the 
separation of the two types of material increased the de 
pendence of an enclosure, for its dating, upon its specific 
covering letter. 


He also corrected 
instance, on the au 
Transactions, though without mentioning 
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in some cases, too, Dubourg only added new dis- 
crepancies. 

He performed his task with great care and 
manifest enthusiasm. 


Few footnotes are merely 
informational 


Most of them are re- 
actions, like flashes, of one mind upon another, 
and are characterized by the manifest gusto with 
which Dubourg wrote them. 


addenda. 


When he came to 
the paper on magic squares, he forsook translation 
to prepare one. He chided himself for levity— 
“LT would never have suspected that M. Franklin 
could be capable of inducing me to waste time” ; 
but to Franklin he revealed the magnitude of the 
temptation—"I return to you your astounding and 
truly prodigious magic square.” He 
own 


made his 
with the number 11000 “in honor of our 
11000 virgins.” When he came to Franklin's fas- 
cinating letter to Oliver Neave on the art of swim- 
ming he felt that the subject merited “greater at- 
tention from physicians, and even from govern- 
ments,” and immediately drafted the outline of a 
treatise which he besought Franklin to write. He 
occasionally queried or criticized Franklin's state- 
ments; he added notes with suggestive remarks 
on the need for scientific research on heating ap- 
paratus, on the production of cold by evaporation, 
on the effects of the deforestation of France, on 
the saltiness of terrestrial waters; he expounded 
Kousseau’s theory of music, his own ideas on 
sound; indulged in reflections on paralysis and 
electrical treatment of it; sent Franklin a para- 
tonnerre—seemingly devised to protect pedestri- 
ans; and gave some notes on the chemistry of his 
day. In short, as a distinguished physician and 
botanist, and as a correspondent and friend of 
Franklin for several years (he bantered Franklin 
in his preface **), Dubourg was naturally much 
more than a translator or ordinary editor. The 
book reflects only the sunny side of Franklin's life, 
his occupation with science and philosophy ; and 
the suggestion of a delightful intellectual com- 
panionship between the two men emanates from 
its pages. 

That Dubourg had some excellent characteris- 
tics as an editor is evidenced by his attention to 
missing names and dates and to the orderly ar- 
rangement of materials, and also by his careful 
consideration of the text upon which he so abund- 
antly commented. However he did not system- 
atically and adequately distinguish between Frank- 
lin’s footnotes and his own; in various places his 

84“Né avec un esprit solide, & élevé au milieu des 
Ouakers, il a su n’en point prendre les singularités, mais 
ou auroit-il pris des gouts frivoles ?”—1: vii 
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printing—in order, seemingly, to make a hand- 
some page—accentuated a physical separation be- 
tween covering letter and enclosure which should 
rather have been minimized, as in the English orig- 
inal; and he not only headed as a letter a paper 
not so headed in the English edition but also iden- 
tified Collinson as the addressee, when in fact, 
though sent to him, it was a copy of a letter sent 
to another man. One naturally suspects that 
Franklin’s forgetfulness was involved in this last 
error. 

Some details may here be mentioned as illustrat- 
ing the relations between Franklin and Dubourg 
and the character of both—as well as one of the 
editorial hazards of the time. It is certainly not 
a printer’s error that James Bowdoin repeatedly 
appears in Dubourg’s pages as “Baudoin”; nor 
that Oliver Neave (of a mercantile family estab- 
lished in London and America) re-named 
“Olivier Néave.””. A Frenchman’s resentment of 
any debasement of things French would have led 
him to make the improvements, and Franklin’s 
appreciation of that national characteristic would 
have counseled acquiescence. 


Was 


But two other mat- 
ters of importance may be mentioned. The first 
is the omission from Dubourg’s collection of David 
Colden’s “Remarks on the Abbé Nollet’s Letters 
on Electricity,” which had been included in Frank- 
lin’s Experiments and Observations since 1754. 
This, Dubourg explained, “we have.thought pro- 
per to suppress in order not to reawaken an old 
controversy in which M. Franklin has never, per- 
sonally, taken any part.” ** Since Franklin had 
been made a Foreign Associate of the Académie 
Royale des Sciences in 1772 and Nollet’s theories 
were by then of no significance, the judgment 
might have been wise. However, Dubourg’s 
statement was unduly generous to Franklin. He 
had originally intended to let Dalibard joust for 
him; then, judging Dalibard’s competence unequal 
to the occasion, planned to answer the Abbé him- 
self; but finally, finding Dr. Colden’s experiments 
and explanations satisfactory, adopted him as a 
champion. Moreover, however laudable may have 
been the proposal to leave unrippled the calm of 
the French scientific world, the action of Dubourg 
was quite inconsistent with that profession. Col- 
den’s paper was, indeed, omitted—the paper of one 
quite unknown save for that connection with 
Franklin; but Dubourg took his place. In the 
historical sketch of electricity prefixed to his 
translation Franklin’s contributions—and _ particu- 


85 (Huvres 1: 132, note. 
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larly his interpretation of the phenomena of the 
Leyden Bottle, on which Nollet had most sharply 
attacked him—appeared as the culmination of elec- 
trical theory, and Nollet was not even mentioned ; 
and elsewhere in the same volume Dubourg com- 
pared the theories of the two men in terms highly 
uncomplimentary to the Abbé.*®° No doubt Du- 
bourg was flattered by the role of champion, and 
certainly Dr. Cohen’s suggestion respecting the 
defense of Franklin’s views by Colden is even more 
apt when applied to his vindication by Dubourg- 
that “Franklin thought it much more soothing to 
one’s vanity to have a pupil confute the enemy 
than to do it in person.” *? 

The other detail is another omission by Du- 
bourg. In one of his letters to Governor Shirley, 
Franklin referred to the inhabitants of Canada as 
groaning under the oppression of their governor.** 
This was omitted by Dubourg,*® as was likewise 
the entire “Canada Pamphlet” of 1760 in which 
Franklin urged the retention of Canada in the 


peace when war should end. Both of these ex- 


cessions were presumably made with Franklin’s 
knowledge and approval, for surely he would not 
in 1773 have risked offending a people by whom 
he had already been so greatly honored, and whose 
future good will he certainly knew would be of 


supreme importance to the colonies. Naturally, 
when Wenzel came to translate the letter to Gov- 
ernor Shirley, evidently with both Vaughan and 
Dubourg before him, he rightly criticized the lat- 
ter’s chauvinism.*? However, there was also 
Franklin’s spurious “Edict of the King of Prus- 
sia,” ** and that will not be found in the German 
edition. Were, then, the French and the German 
editors equal sinners? Seemingly not, for the 
more than extraordinary condition of Wenzel’s 
text at this point strongly suggests that a portion 
of type was roughly removed from the case—pre- 
sumably by a censor ; and the printer left to remedy 
the confusion as best he could.*” 

36 Thid. 1: 335-338 

87 See Cohen, 116-117. 

88 Franklin, Political, miscellaneous, and philosophical 
pieces (1779), infra n. 44, at 125. 

39 Franklin, QGiuvres (1773), supra, n. 32, 2: 164. 


Vaughan had noted the omission for him—op. cit. infra, 
n. 44, at 125, note. 

40 Franklin, Sdmmtliche Werke (1780), infra, n. 52, 3: 
153. 

't Franklin, Political, miscellaneous, and philosophical 
pieces, infra, n. 44, at 315. 

42 Compare Franklin, Sdmmtliche Werke (1780), infra, 
n. 52, 3: 411-417 with Franklin’s Political, miscellaneous, 
and philosophical pieces, infra, n. 44, at 323-328 and note 


311. In Wenzel the “Fdict” was between a letter to 
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Forty-one documents were the contribution of 
Dubourg’s volumes to the total of printed Franklin 
papers in our twenty collections. 

The first collection issued after Dubourg’s was a 
small Italian volume of philosophical pieces, all 
seemingly taken from the French work by its edi 
tor, Cario Giuseppe Campi.** Its prevailing edi- 
torial characteristic neat and uncluttered 
page. There are no footnotes, and when Dubourg 
indicated that a text was only an extract Campi 
deleted the indications and dealt freely with the 
text for the purpose of smoothly bridging the gap. 
He had before him, however, an English edition 
and sometimes followed it where Dubourg did not. 

Benjamin Vaughan’s collection of Political, 
Miscellaneous, and Philosophical Pieces (1779) “ 
was of quite extraordinary importance. He de- 
scribed the collection as including “‘all the Political 
Pieces by Dr. Franklin which have by any means 
come into the Editor’s possession, and such of his 
Miscellaneous and Philosophical pieces as are not 
elsewhere in print.” © It was therefore an at- 
tempt to supplement the earlier complete collection 
of letters on electricity with a similar collection of 
all his other writings. To judge from the foot- 
notes in the work as finally published, Vaughan 
had probably been collecting and studying Frank 
lin papers for years before he started printing po 
litical papers, at least, in 1776; and his correspond- 
ence with Franklin, which was fairly active from 


Was a 


Strahan and the “Preface to the Proceedings of the In 
habitants of Boston.” The “Fdict” being removed, the 
entire “Preface” is printed as part of one of Vaughan’s 
notes (n. 311) to the Strahan letter. 

43 Scelta di lettere e di opuscoli del signor Beniamino 
Franklin tradotti dall’ Inglese . . . Milano, 1774. The 
dedication is signed by Carlo Giuseppe Campi. This book 
contained 21 pieces, only one of which (Cohen, 323) re 
lated to electricity 

44 Political, miscellaneous, and philosophical pieces; ar- 
ranged under the following heads . . . . general poli- 
tics; American politics before the troubles; . . . American 
politics during the troubles; . . . provincial or colony poli- 
tics; and... miscellaneous and philosophical pieces; 
written by Benjamin Franklin... . Now first collected, 
with explanatory plates, notes, and an index to the whole. 

. London, Johnson, 1779. 4to and 8vo. This was actu 
ally published according to Smyth in July 1779—-Franklin, 
Writings 1: 20; and in March 1780 according to Crane, 
Verner W., Benjamin Franklin’s letters to the press 1758 
1775, liiti, Chapel Hill, Univ. of N. C., 1950. But Edwin 
Wolf, 2d has shown that it was in the hands of a reader 
before late January, and was probably published “by the 
end of November or in December, 1779”—Benjamin 
Franklin’s political, miscellaneous, and _ philosophical 
pieces, Univ. of Pa. Lib. Chron. 16: 50-63, 1952 

45 Op. cit., 574. In some printings this statement 


just 
preceding the “Finis” on the last page 


is not present 
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then on, plainly suggests that he realized the like- 
lihood of obtaining either much more material or 
much more information from Franklin. Presum- 
ably, too, political discretion counseled delay in 
publication. So the first printing was destroyed 
and work begun anew.*® When Franklin, after 
“looking over” the proof, sent Vaughan a list of 
errata, he thanked him “for the great Care and 
The 
corrections that made cancelations desirable were 
not of Franklin’s text. 


Pains” taken in “correcting” the papers." 


“All the significant changes 
occurred in Vaughan’s notes, and all except the 
last page, where new material was added, toned 
down somewhat the language of his original.” * 

There was abundant cause for Franklin’s thanks. 
Of all the collections here under consideration no 
other approaches Vaughan’s in the combination 
of editorial quality with contributions to the corpus 
of Franklin papers and to our knowledge of their 
history. He stated in his preface that, “To se- 
cure the reader from the apprehension of omis- 
sions and interpolations the place whence each 
piece is taken, is generally expressed; or, if the 
notes are silent on this head, an original copy is to 
be understood, to which the editor still retains ac- 


‘6 The whole story of the book is told by Mr. Wolf in 
the article cited above. The printer, when Vaughan sug- 
gested destruction of the original printing, had suggested 
merely cancellation of undesired pages. In the further 
progress of the work Vaughan availed himself liberally 
of that procedure; and in addition there were two issues 
of the one edition (one octavo, and the other quarto to 
match the 1774 edition of the Experiments and Observa- 
tions on Electricity), “each page in both issues, with [few 
exceptions | ., printed from the same type’”—op. cit., 
55. The book is therefore something special in a bibli 
ographical way, and Mr. Wolf deals with its peculiarities 
in pp. 55-59, 

Mr. Crane, op. cit., n. 44, in his note 203 conveniently 
cites the letters passed between Vaughan and Franklin; 
and the contents of various letters are summarized in 
Hays, I. Minis, Calendar of the papers of Benjamin 
Franklin in the Library of the American Philosophical 
Society 1: 186, 208, 468; 2: 86, 96, 122 
Amer. Philos. Soc., 1908. 

47 Letter of Nov. 9, 1779—supra, n. 5. In this letter 
Franklin wrote: “You can best judge whether ... to 
add any of them to the errata already printed, or... 
reserve the whole for correction in another edition, if 
such there would ever be.” Ford, Paul Leicester, Frank- 
lin bibliography, no. 342, Brooklyn, N. Y., private, 1889 
(hereafter cited as P. L. Ford, Franklin bibliography) 
assumed that the errata printed by Vaughan were those 
Franklin listed, but Mr. Wolf states that “Franklin’s 
errata .. . were not printed”—op. cit., 55. 

48E. Wolf, loc. cit., 55. The statement quoted above, 
text at note 45 was involved in these changes—idem, n. 39. 
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cess.” ** A score of footnotes on as many papers 
give aid in fixing the dates of their composition 
or first printing, or indicate the sources or quality 
of the texts he reproduced. Vaughan was willing 
to moderate—by the cancellenda above mentioned 

some caustic or ce mtemptuous references to 
british ministers, but his agreement with Franklin 
was in no way qualified. He expressed for him 
in his preface “affection, gratitude, and venera- 
tion” ; referred to him on his title-page as ‘“ Mini- 
ster Plenipotentiary at the Court of Paris for the 
United States of America’; and in his preface, 
referring to Franklin’s various predictions of the 
results of British colonial policy as ‘completely 
verified,” he invited English readers of the papers 
to recollect “that the country which could produce 
their author was once without controversy their 
own.” © “Your Friendship for me,” Franklin 
wrote to him, “appears in almost every Page.”®’ 
He questioned scarcely any of Franklin's state- 
ments of fact; the liberties he took in matters of 
mere form are explained in his preface. [In prin- 
ciples their accord was complete. In a dozen 
notes he made plain his agreement with colonial 
contentions or defended Franklin’s actions in sup- 
port of them; in others he explained or supple- 
mented what Franklin wrote. 
limited to the political pieces. Because some of 
his own private friends “attacked” Franklin’s 
views on the aurora borealis Vaughan must have 
spent weeks in preparing his twenty pages of 
notes, in fine print, on that subject. Even his notes 
on the English or American historical antecedents 
of Franklin’s papers were presumably inspired as 
much by the zeal of a disciple as by mere editorial 
principles. 


This last was not 


No matter to what incentives we owe it, the edi- 
torial product was first class. Vaughan added 
forty-seven documents to Franklin’s printed rec- 
ord as embodied in our twenty collections. And 
with those pieces whenever printed went his foot- 
notes. Sometimes, but very inadequately, credit 
was given for their use; inadequately by Wenzel, 


49 Franklin, Political, miscellaneous, and philosophical 
pieces, iii; italics added by present writer. An “original 
copy” presumably means one made directly from the 
original ; and we may assume, by Franklin or by Vaughan. 
Does the last statement, considered together with the 
opening clause of the quotation, mean that Vaughan still 
had “access” to the printer's copy, that is the “original 
copies”? He does not say that he retains possession ; and 
if printing was made from secondary copies, he would 
have had and retained possession of the original copies. 

50 [hid., i, v—vi. 
51 Letter cited supra, n. 47. 
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by blanket acknowledgment in the preface of 
Father Antoniutti, carefully by Marshall in the 
Works of 1806, occasionally (possibly whenever 
really utilized ) 


never 


by Temple Franklin, virtually 
though appropriated wholesale—by Duane. 
His materials, added to those of Dubourg, made 
a collection of notable value, and this was promptly 
translated into German and Italian. Unfortu 
nately, both of these editions were marred by abun 
dant and extraordinary carelessness, and neither 
embodied any independent work beyond transla 
tion; the Italian none, the German almost none. 
The German edition, of which the editor was 
G. T. Wenzel, appeared in 1780. He was nei 
ther editor nor translator, however, as respects a 
large and most difficult portion of his materials, 
for all pieces on electricity in the first three English 
editions were simply appropriated from Wilcke’s 
translation, without that 
Dubourg and Vaughan were reproduced 
almost without omissions, except for mere citations 


acknowledgment to 
scholar. 


and cross references or other notes in a line or 
two ;—to use a cross-reference requires, of course, 
some time unless (as was Duane’s custom) no 
change is made to adapt it to the borrower's vol- 
ume. Hundreds of footnotes that are really 
Franklin's or Dubourg’s or Vaughan’s are without 
indication of source, and would be credited by 
uninformed readers to the German editor.’ 
Wenzel’s own notes were few, perhaps a score, 


His 


He sometimes 


but they maintain a fair average of interest. 
other editorial work was slipshod, 


printed as a unit notes on utterly distinct subjects, 
and made an unbelievable botch (with some excuse 
possibly) of the notes upon notes which Vaughan 
composed while his book was in the last stages of 


52 Des Herrn D. Benjamin Franklin's . 
Werke 


aitst. 


. sammetliche 

Aus dem Englischen und Franzsosischen tiber- 
Nebst des franzésischen Uebersetzsers, des Herrn 
Barbey Dubourg, Zusatzen, und mit einigen Anmerkungen 
versehen von G. T. Wenzel. 3 v. Dresden, Walther, 1780. 

The above is the title of volumes I and Il. That of 
Vol. IIL omitted the word acknowledging the appropria 
tion of Dubourg’s Zusatze, which in this case meant both 
footnotes and added pieces. 

In vol. | many notes were labeled, but not satisfac 
torily. “Anm. d. Verf.,” “A.d.V.,” was satisfactory when 
attached to a Franklin paper; “A. d. Uebers.” could never 
be satisfactory. Even Dubourg’s “Histoire succinte de 
Vélectricité” was labeled merely “Anm. d. 
which translator not being specified. In vol. Il few notes 
were labeled. In vol. III “Engl. Herausg.” was fre 
quently used, but often misleadingly when attached to 
notes by Vaughan, in which the latter had carefully dis 
tinguished Franklin’s original and his own additions 


Uebers.” 
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printing. Inexcusably, he made no use whatever 
of Vaughan’s table of addenda and corrigenda. 
Separate selections of Franklin's political writ- 
ings ** and of his philosophical pieces °° appeared 
in [Italian in 1783. The editor is identified by 
Professor Antonio ace as “that tireless Venetian 
priest, Pietro Antoniutti.”’ ** 
terial for publication are interesting. 


His selections of ma 
Of philo 
sophical pieces he printed only three: the paper on 
inertia (1747), that of 1772 on the utility of long 
pointed lightning conductors, and the “Supposi- 
tions and Conjectures for the Explanation 
of the Aurora Borealis” read before the Academy 
of Sciences (Paris) in 1779. They were printed 
with Vaughan’s notes, but credit was given to him 
in the preface. The far greater bulk of the selec 
tions on politics may primarily represent either 
the editor's interest or his estimate of the interests 
of citizens of the Republic of Venice at that time. 
(ne is not surprised by the omission from both of 
his volumes of the “Parable” and the “Letter” of 
Franklin on persecution ; and one can surmise why 
he omitted Richard Jackson's materialistic esti- 
mate of the basis of human conduct—even Vaughan 
omitted it, only to restore it (at Franklin's re 
quest, presumably) in a footnote. It is harder to 
explain the omission of Franklin's “Positions to 
be Examined Concerning National Wealth” and 
his paper “On Smuggling.” 
The volume, had it been well 

nevertheless have been moderately 


edited, would 
satisfactory. 
The omis- 
sion of notes had no apparent basis in their rela 
tive importance. The quality of editorial work 
may perhaps justifiably be illustrated with a few 
specific instances of carelessness. The paper on 
“American Paper Money” (1764) immediately 
precedes the “Canada Pamphlet” (1760) ; one of 
Vaughan's notes on the former is attached by 
Antoniutti to the latter. 
discussion of the “Plan 


But the editing was in places careless. 


Then comes Franklin’s 
for Indian Affairs” ; 


‘4 Opere politiche di 
vamente raccolte e . 
80. Padova, 1783 
lin.) 

55 Opere filosofiche di Beniamino Iranklin 
mente raccolte, c recate en lingua italiana Padova, 
1783. &vo. That this selection was published after the 
Opere Politiche is evidenced by the author's prefatory 
note. If, therefore, Van Doren is correct in dating the 
Op. Filos. as of 1782 (Ford, No. 347 is inconsistent) and 
the Op. Pol. as of 1783 (Van Doren, Benjamin Iranklin, 
661) there must have been an issue of the latter in 1782 or 
earlier 


6 Pro 


Beniamino Irranklin Nuo- 
recate nella lingua italiana ins 
(Pp. 259-86 are irrelevant to Frank- 


Vuova 


Imer. Philos. Soc. 94: 245, 1950 
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the editor dates this 1762, although a note at the 
bottom of the page shows that it could not have 
antedated 1766. At the end of that paper comes 
George Croghan’s list of Indian Warrors in 1762; 
this is printed as Franklin’s (though Vaughan’'s 
list of errata corrected his own similar error), and 
preceded by the title of the paper which immedi- 
ately follows: “Causes of the American Discon- 
tents before 1768”—that is, as part of the latter! 

We return now to English editions which are 
of greater interest. 

Kdward Bancroft’s small volume (1787) of 
Papers written after publication of Vaughan’s col- 
lection *? had one novel feature—that of searching 
American periodicals, as Vaughan had searched 
Knglish, for materials; and the merit of adding 
twelve items to the body of published Franklin 
writings. 

Henry Stevens stated that “Dr. Price and Ben- 
jamin Vaughan were the editors” °* of the Works 
of 1793,°" although in the description of these in 
his bibliography he also refers to “The editor, Dr. 
Price.’ The collection is best known as the first 
in which any part of the “Autobiography” first ap- 
peared in English—namely as a retranslation from 


’ 60 


a French translation of one of the “fair copies” of 
the first three Parts of the Autobiography, made 


by Franklin's grandsons in 1789.°" Assuming that 
Price initiated negotiations for publication and 
was to act as editor, after his death in 1791 (and 
while publication was for two years suspended ) 
his duties were unquestionably 


assumed by 
Vaughan. 


Keven had such a transfer never been 
necessary there were two reasons why the latter's 
active cooperation in the work would have been 
from the beginning a necessity. The first is that 
it was to him that Franklin had sent in 1789 one 
of the two “fair copies” just mentioned, with a 
request that he and Dr. Price read it and advise 
him regarding it."* Ina letter of the latter printed 
in the preface of the Works he refers to this copy 

“which I have read”; but undoubtedly it re- 
mained in Vaughan’s possession until, presum- 


57 Philosophical and miscellaneous papers. 
written by B. Franklin. . . . London, Dilly, 1787. 

58 Op. cit. supra, n. 1, at 4. 

59 Works of the late doctor Benjamin Franklin: Con- 
sisting of his life written by himself, together with essays, 
humorous, moral & Literary. ... In two volumes. . . . 
London, G. G. J. [Johnson] and J. Robinson, 1793. 

60 Op. cit. supra, n. 1, at 32. 

61 P. L.. Ford, Franklin bibliography, No. 383. 

62 Smyth, Writings 10: 50. 
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ably,** Temple Franklin reclaimed it sometime in 
the autumn of 1790. This paper, then—which 
constituted half of the Works both as originally 
planned, presumably by Price, and as actually pub- 
lished— ** must have come from Vaughan; that is, 
before Temple Franklin’s reclamation of it made 
its publication impossible. His cooperation was 
no less indispensable after it became necessary 
to publish a translation from French that was a 
translation from English. Vaughan was proficient 
in French. He had long been familiar both with 
Franklin as ‘‘a writer whom [he had] so intimately 
studied” (as he wrote in the preface to his collec- 
tion of 1779) © and with Franklin’s conversational 
English. He was therefore of all persons the one 
best qualified to judge—as he made the retransla- 
tiontand endeavored to recall the lost original—of 
the style and words that Franklin would have used. 
That it was he who did make the translation and 
wrote the preface to the Hl’orks there can be no 
doubt whatever. In that preface he wrote : 


The translator has endeavoured, as he went along, 
to conceive the probable manner in which Dr. Frank- 
lin expressed his ideas in his English manuscript, and 
he hopes to be forgiven if this inquiry shall occasion- 
ally have subjected him to the charge of a style in any 
respect bald or low: to imitate the admirable sim- 
plicity of the author, is no easy task.®® 


The question whether Temple Franklin actually 
reclaimed the copy of the Autobiography may be 
a small one. It appears to be an important one. 
Of course Vaughan had lost the manuscript if he 
was the translator just quoted. Now Temple 


Franklin wrote from London in April 1791; “I 

63 Stevens—op. cit. supra n. 1 at 4—so assumed; Dr. 
Farrand also assumed that Temple Franklin wrote to 
Vaughan as he did to LeVeillard, asserting ownership of 
the copy and asking that it be sealed with his name and 
held for him—Farrand, Max, Benjamin Franklin's 
memoirs, Huntington Lib. Bull., No. 10: 64, 67, 1936 
Temple Franklin was in Philadelphia as late as October 
13, 1790—Library of Congress, List of the Benjamin 
Franklin papers, 200, 1905; edited by Worthington C. 
Ford. This book is hereafter cited as W. C. Ford, List. 
Stevens says Temple Franklin was in London in 1790 
Op. cit. supra, n. 1, at 3, 10. Reclaimer of the manuscript 
must have been a shocking surprise to Vaughan. On 
June 3, 1790 (Temple Franklin’s letter to Le Veilliard 
was of May 22) he wrote, seemingly to Sir Joseph Banks : 
“IT have his memoirs by me as far as 1756, and wait for 
instructions as to their publication.” This letter, in the 
Library of the American Philosophical Society, was called 
to my attention by Dr. Lingelbach. 

64 That is, originally—with the Autobiography as vol. 
Il; ultimately—as vol. I. 

65 Preface to op. cit. supra, n. 44, at v 

66 Preface to op. cit. supra, n. 59, at vi 
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have endeavored, and | hope effectually, to put a 
stop to a translation appearing here.” ** In fact, 
according to Henry Stevens, when those words 
were written “two projects were in hand . . . for 
reproducing by translation’ the French transla- 
tion, in London.** Note that Temple Franklin does 
not refer to publication of the Vaughan copy— 
there was no danger of that if he had reclaimed 
the copy. As to stopping a translation he could 
do nothing except to discourage it by announcing 
his own publication plans. But how ?—by letter 
or personal explanation? It is seemingly Vaughan, 
again, speaking in the later “advertisement” of 
one of the translations (Mr. Stevens’s words do 
not clearly indicate which) who wrote : 


The Translator would have presented the world 
with this volume long since had he not been restrained 
by a certain degree of delicacy, mingled with venera 
tion, towards the family of this great man; for on 
being informed by a respectable bookseller in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard | Johnson ?-—-Franklin’s — prior 
publisher] that the works of Franklin were about to 
be published by his grandson, he with-held the pres- 
ent publication for several months, in expectation of 
that event.®” 


It seems quite certain that Temple Franklin did 
reclaim the Autobiography, and that he probably 


did so in some manner disrespectful to his grand- 
father’s dearest friend; that this terminated per- 
sonal relations between them, and left Price and 
Vaughan to learn of the grandson’s own plans in- 
directly ; that, after Price’s death, either Vaughan 
waited out of respect for Franklin, or his pub- 
lisher out of fear of competition; but that, at all 
events, it was he who in the preface referred to 
the Autobiography as having been, “together with 
some other manuscripts . left behind him at 
his death, and . considered as constituting a 
part of his posthumous property.” And then came 
the first expression of the resentment felt by 
Franklin's friends of his grandson’s delay in pub- 
lishing his literary remains. The impatience as 
expressed by Vaughan was limited to matter al 
ready published in French; and was justified 
Vaughan wrote: 


It is a little extraordinary that under these circum- 
stances, interesting as they [the manuscript “memoirs 
of his own history”] are, from the celebrity of the 
character of which they treat, and from the critical 


67 Farrand, op. cit. supra, n. 63, at 66 

68 “As early as the beginning of 1791” 
n. 1, at 4. 

69 Tbid., at 5. 


op. cit. supra, 
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situation of the present times, they should so long have 
been with-held from the Public. <A translation of 
them appeared in France near two years ago, coming 
down to the year 1731. There can be no sufficient 
reason, that what has thus been submitted to the 
perusal of Europe should not be made accessible to 


those to whom Dr. Franklin's language is native." 


Although, as already said, this edition is most 
notable for including the first english version 
(though not as written by Franklin) of a portion 
of the Autobiography, it also made public for the 
first time (in our twenty collections) twenty-six 
other papers of Franklin, 

The claims of the Horks of 1806" to be a 
complete collection of his works were of course 
not realized; most evidently in including no po 
litical papers written during the nine years spent 
in France. In fact it added just thirty-three there 
tofore unpublished pieces to the body of Franklin 
writings. As a collection it was nevertheless 
notable for scope and showed editorial care in ar- 
rangement and neatness. 

The “memoirs of his early life” referred to on 
the title page were a reprint, with trifling varia 
tions, of those in the Works of 1793. 

The editing was in all respects relatively good, 
but by no means flawless. 
lieved, did Marshall identify a person unnamed 
in earlier editions ; he misspelled James Bowdoin’s 
name—‘Badoin,” and “Bodoin,” and “Badouin” 
(manifestly trying to follow Dubourg); he mis- 
dated a couple of documents, overlooked printing 
errors in the dating of others—one of them that 
of Franklin’s examination before the Privy Coun- 
cil; and was guilty of other small errors. 

Henry Stevens states that the work “was fairly 
edited by Mr. Marshall assisted by 
Vaughan.” ™ 


Only once, it 1s be- 


Benjamin 
Marshall knew Vaughan and ac 
knowledged obligations to him,?* but there seem 
to be no indications of joint editorship. There are, 
on the contrary, two details which make that 
highly questionable. Vaughan did not include in 


70 Op. cit. supra, n. 59, at v—-vi. Note that this passage 
(1) specifically criticizes the withholding of the Auto 
biography only, and (2) justifies only the publication in 
london of what had already appeared in Paris. By 1806 
all limitations of criticism disappeared. 

71 The complete works in philosophy, politics and mor 
als, of the late Dr. Benjamin I'ranklin, now first collected 
and arranged: with memoirs of his early life. 3 vy 
don, J. Johnson and Longman, 1806. 

72 Op. cit. supra, n. 1, at 5, 34. P. L. Ford also names 
“a Mr. Marshall” as the editor—l‘ranklin Bibliography, 
No. 551; presumably following Stevens 

73 At 1: 399, 2: 383 


Lon 
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his collection, nor even refer to, Richard Jackson's 
five hundred page Historical Review of the Con- 
stitution and Government of Pennsylvania; Mar- 
shall did attribute it to Franklin, and included an 
abstract of it. Marshall would also have done well 
to follow logic and Vaughan in determining which 
three of a lot of four letters were written to 
Priestley, instead of following Priestley himself, 
whose memory (after twenty-six 


years) was 
demonstrably in error. 


And finally, it seems cer- 
tain that Vaughan—no matter how strongly he 
and other friends of Franklin may have resented 
Temple Franklin’s continued failure to publish his 
grandfather's papers—would never have permitted 
Marshall, if in fact they were joint editors, to 
utter the libel against Temple Franklin which ap- 
peared in the preface. 

Sixteen years had now elapsed since Temple 
Franklin had gone to London with his grand- 
father’s papers and, in some way, seemingly 
aroused an expectation of their early publication 

and still nothing had appeared. The preface of 
this edition gave a rather circumstantial account 
of what had happened sixteen years earlier,” 
followed by the specific charge that the papers 
had been bought by “some emissary of [the Brit- 
ish] government, whose object was to withhold 


the manuscripts from the world.” The eventual 


discovery of the papers, or at least of a large por- 
tion of them, in London in 1840, their eventual 
purchase by Henry Stevens, and his account of 


‘4"In bequeathing his papers, it was no doubt the in- 
tention of the testator, that the world should have the 
chance of being benefited by their publication. 
so understood by . 
accordingly 


It was 
.. [his legatee], his grandson, who 
... hastened to London ... employed an 
amanuensis for many months in copying, ransacked our 
public libraries that nothing might escape, and at length 
had so far prepared the works of Dr. Franklin for the 
press, that proposals were made by him to several of 
our principal booksellers for the sale of them. They were 
to form three quarto volumes, and were to contain all the 
writings, published and unpublished, of Franklin, with 
Memoirs of his Life, brought down by himself to the 
year 1757, and continued to his death by the legatee 
They were to be published in three different languages 
..» [in] France, Germany and England, on the same day.” 
These statements undoubtedly, rest upon the authority of 
Johnson. It is certain that Temple Franklin had general 
ideas or hopes of a French edition—citations in Farrand, 
op. cit. supra, n. 63, at 64; and see W. C. Ford, List at 
201. There is at least some evidence suggesting that 
libraries or some library was searched for pamphlets- 

infra, n. 143 and text; and the likelihood that a copyist was 
needed to copy some documents is suggested by other 
facts—ibid. But the statements quoted above impress one 
as probably great exaggerations. 
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their history since 1823, removed the basis for 
belief in the libel.*° Further reference will be 
made to some of these facts later,’® in another con- 
nection, but they here raise two mysteries that 
must be pointed out. Who was Marshall? And 
was it his resentment, as a personal friend or de- 
voted admirer of Franklin, that underlay this libel 
of Temple Franklin? If Franklin numbered 
among his friends one named Marshall, one so 
attached to him as to have been capable of making 
the charge above quoted, it is inconceivable that 
there could be no record of or reference to the 
friendship in Franklin’s papers; yet that is seem- 
ingly the case. It is therefore probable that he 
was merely a competent editorial employee of one 
of the publishing houses (Johnson, and Longman 
& Co. being specifically mentioned on the title 
page) which cooperated in the preparation of this 
trade edition. In which case he acted, in making 
the charge, merely as the mouthpiece of the pub- 
lishers. The preface, in fact, was unsigned ; that 
there was a Mr. Marshall who acted as editor is 
merely a tradition. Stevens’s remarks on the mar- 
ket situation seem to put the true basis for the 
libel against Temple Franklin beyond reasonable 
doubt. The printer-publishers of the Experiments 
and Observations of 1769 and 1774, of the Politi- 
cal, Miscellaneous, and Philosophical Pieces of 
1779, and of the Papers of 1787, were still in the 
market, For all those years Franklin seems to 
have derived no income from the sales of these 
works. It had all gone to his publishers ; and that 
included not only the printers with whom he had 
long been associated but others who took shares 


75 In view of what Franklin had published before the 
Revolution it seems today ludicrous to assume that in- 
telligent persons could take seriously a charge which 
attributed to the British government a belief that some- 
thing remaining unpublished might harm Britain's pres- 
tige in 1790. But belief or disbelief in the existence of 
such matter must be distinguished from belief in the 
stupidity of the British government of 1790. Francis 
Jeffrey, reviewing the Works, did not directly scout the 
story; he derided the government's stupidity “if” the 
story were true—Edinburgh Rev. 8: 327, July 1806. It 
is only in that sense that “the Edinburgh reviewers . . . 
seem to admit the authenticity” of the charge—Analectic 
Mag. 11: 449, June 1818. Henry Stevens’s statement that 
in Jeffrey's review “the charges [were] sifted” (op. cit., 
6) was a great exaggeration. And Duane’s statement that 
in the same review Marshall’s preface “is . animad- 
verted upon” is equally erroneous—(1834)1: xiii 

Temple Franklin, in 1818, gave reasons why an unin- 
telligent government might have believed that the papers 
contained a quid pro quo that would justify purchase 
infra, n. 82. 

76 Infra, n. 239. 
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in the enterprise as Longman did in these Works 
of 1806 and in Vaughan’'s collections of 1779. In 
addition, the Autobiography would soon have been 
on the market in both France and England had 
Temple Franklin not barred the way; and though 
he thought in 1791 he had effectually put a stop 
to a translation under way in London, we have 
seen that two appeared in 1793, and one of these 
(that above described) quickly ran through many 
printings. All this with regard to editions in 
English only. Stevens states the situation thus : 


Temple Franklin, seeing how matters stood, natu 
rally felt aggrieved, and complained that the publish 
ers were snatching the market from him, the rightful 
owner, and he became very properly exceedingly close 
and careful of his manuscripts. 


And Marshall, in his preface, says: ** 


The terms asked for the copyright of the English 
edition were high, amounting to several thousand 
pounds, which occasioned a little demur; but eventu- 
ally they would no doubt have been obtained. Nothing 
more was heard of the proposals or the work, in this 
its fair market. 

Is there not discernible in this the vexation of a 
disappointed bargain hunter? Do not Henry 
“All these 
various books of Dr. Franklin by so many enter- 
prising publishers become ‘trade editions, and thus 
the interest of the trade was against Temple 
Franklin and his proposed larger work” ; the pref- 
ace was “a trade-protection cry in behalf of the 
generous public” by the disappointed publishers.*® 


Stevens's conclusions seem reasonable ? 


Temple Franklin simply dropped negotiations 
and went to Paris to live. In 1807, answering in 
The Argus of Paris a reprint from a New York 
publication that repeated the charge made by 
Marshall (and characterizing it as ‘most atroci- 
ously false”), he stated that his offer of the papers 
had been refused because the times were judged 


77 Op. cit. supra, n. 1, at 4. 

*S This immediately followed the quotation in n. 74 

79 Op. cit. supra, n. 1, at 5. On a letter from London, 
of July 30, 1807, Governor Franklin wrote to Jonathan 
Williams: “My son having so long delayed publishing 
Dr. Franklin’s Life and Writings, some Booksellers have 
been lately induced to collect all of them which they could 
anyways procure, and to publish them in 3 vols. Octavo” 
Amer. Philos. Soc. Lib., Jonathan Williams Film. 1 am 
indebted to Mrs. Gertrude D. Hess of the Library staff for 
various suggestions useful in the writing of this paper, 
and particularly for calling my attention to this film. The 
original documents of the film are in the University of 
Indiana collection. 
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unpropitious, and that for the same reason delay 
was still 


“with 


necessary. 
pre ypriety 


Publication of the papers 
becoming splendor 


would,” he said, “be attended with very consider- 


and 


able expense, and a very uncertain success in such 
momentous times.” °° This was true in 1790; 
it was presumably truer in 1807; it was true until 
after the end of the Napoleonic wars. When he 
finally issued the Life and Writings in 1817-1818 © 

possibly after some years of work with the pub 


‘0° In several letters in the film just cited, Governor 
Franklin assumed that Temple was waiting for peace; 
and, naturally, did not expect that while Napoleon con- 
tinued in power. The papers, Temple Franklin stated in 
his letter, were in the custody of his London bankers, 
Herries & Co., and would later be published. Naturally, 
he said that they had been offered to the London pub 
lishers “on very This letter to The 
Argus or London Review in Paris was reprinted in the 
Chronicle of London. The quotations in the text are 
from the Monthly Review 57: 441, Dec. 1808; where 
the dates are given as Sept. 12-14, 1807 for The Chronicle 
and March 28 for The Argus. Stevens (op. cit., supra, 
at 6) and P. L. Ford, l'ranklin bibliography, No. 350, also 
have March 28. But in other publications (e.g. The 
Vag. 9: 358, May 1817, and 11: 450, June 1818.) 
the latter date is given as March 18. The New York 
paper according to Stevens was the American Citizen of 
Sept. 6, 1806. This has not been seen 

‘1 The writer has not seen the octavo edition. 
description of the quarto volumes, 
arately, is as follows 


reasonable terms.” 


fnalectt 


The 
which were sold sep 
Vemoirs of the life and writings of 

written by himself to a_ late 
period, and continued to the time of his death, by his 
grandson; William Temple Franklin. Now first pub 
lished from the original Mss. Comprisiny*the private cor 
respondence and public negotiations of Dr. l'ranklin, and a 
selection from his political, philosophical, and miscellane- 
ous works. Vondon, Henry Colburn (printed by A. J 
Valpy), 1818. 4to 

The preceding was the title page of vol. I. Vol. I] had 
the same (as of 1818), but it also had the following 
The private correspondence of 
Comprising a series of letters on miscellaneous, literary, 
and political subjects: written between... 1753 and 
1790, illustrating his public and private life, and de 
veloping the secret history of his political transactions and 
negotiations. Now first published from the originals 
London, Colburn (printer, A. J. Valpy), 1817, 4to 

Vol. III had the title page of Vol. I (with one minute 
variation), and also (on p. ix) is half-title page: Select 
political, philosophical and miscellaneous writings of 
Published from the originals 

The volumes appeared in the order: 2 quarto, 3 and 4 
octavo (W. C. Ford, List, No. 209); 1 and 2 octavo, 1 
quarto (see 1: 358, note) ; and presumably 5 and 6 octavo 
Whichever edition Duane used (and the 
writer does not know), it is clear that the material was 
available in the order of the quartos—2, 1, 3 


Benjamin Tranklin 


special title-page : 


before 3 quarto. 
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lisher—he gave in his preface another reason ** 
which had doubtless grown upon him, with age 
and conservatism, as he lived through the trou 
blous years in France ; but, regardless of any other 
motives or conditions, the wars that filled all the 
years of his delay seem amply to justify it. 

The Life and Writings were issued in two for- 
mats, six volumes octavo and three volumes 
quarto, Only the latter edition is here referred 
to, although there are noted in it slight differences 
between the two. In view of the abundant criti- 
cism that has been directed against both Temple 
Franklin and his work, and of the opportunities 
which Henry Stevens had during decades to 
gather the recollections of those who had known 
him personally, the opinion formed of him by 
Stevens seems worth quoting : 


William Temple Franklin was a slow coach, honest, 
earnest, proud of his charge, opinionated, laborious 
and fussy; but at the same time he was an unmethodi- 
cal muddler, an incompetent editor, and uncommonly 
dilatory in his habits. He had been an industrious 
and trusted assistant under his grandfather, but for 
himself he was not born to finish anything. Mr. Col- 
burn, his publisher, was for years finding this out, but 
when at last he saw how matters stood he delicately 
prevailed upon the thin-skinned editor to employ a 
clerk to aid him in the fag of his editorial work. 
Young Franklin consented and Mr. Colburn provided 
him with an assistant, who was ostensibly to be a mere 
clerk, but who was in reality a competent editor.** 


While it is possible to assume that this assistant 
was responsible for defects of form and arrange- 
ment, is it also possible to relieve Temple Franklin 
from responsibility for determining what papers 
should be included in the work? It is curious 


s2 Answering again the “ridiculous invention,” he re- 
ferred to it as made by the publishers—‘“Literary Specu 
lators.” His delay, he said, was to await the return of 
“halcyon days and a brightened horizon’; but he par- 
ticularly referred to the fact that during the Revolution 
in France Franklin’s “name was adduced by anarchists 
as a sanction for their practices, and his authority quoted 
by dreaming theorists in support of their visionary proj- 
ects” (1: iv, vi-viii). This last exposed him to charges 
of inconsistency; for there were British conservatives 
who from the beginning saw a relation between complaints 
of rebellious colonists and those of a revolutionary popu 
lace; and if the latter also saw it, and Temple Franklin 
feared it, why should not the British government, seeing 
it, have suppressed Franklin's papers? A reviewer in the 
Analectic Magazine of June, 1818 (11: 450) saw this 
point. What seems ludicrous to us today was not ludi 
crous then 

88 Op. cit. supra, n. 1, 10-11. Stevens based his views 
of the editorial problem upon what was told him by 
Colburn, ibid., 16 
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that after remarking in his last words to readers 
that “it would . . . have been an act of culpable 
negligence to have left even the lightest produc- 
tions of such a mind” as Franklin’s unprinted, 
and so “liable to be lost or perverted,” he im- 
mediately adds that “under the sense of this 
obligation has the present selection been made.” 
And nota bene that the principle was stated 
in reference to the lesser and miscellaneous 
pieces printed in the third volume, but the selec- 
tion, by omissions and excisions, was applied to 
all. To print everything was clearly his ideal. 
When Stevens tells us (repeating Colburn’s story ) 
that “the materials were so abundant, and Franklin 
was so conservative against cutting down or leav- 
ing out anything, that Mr. Colburn and the clerk 
had to employ all their dexterity to omit judici- 
ously and abridge with discretion” **—the only 
possible conclusion seems to be that omissions 
were forced on him by a risk-conscious publisher. 
In the Argus letter of 1807 he had already stated 
that his grandfather “did not direct him to publish 
his entire works—but left the matter to his own 
discretion.” °° We also know that in 1816, when 
he opened negotiations with Duane for simultane- 
ous publication of their collections, he had ar- 
ranged his materials in “Six Volumes folio, of 
about 500 pages each; computed to be sufficient to 
form 4 large Quarto Volumes,—if the whole were 
printed.” But this doubt as to whether all could 
be printed (the italics are his) is again shown in 
another reference to these “6 fol. Vols . from 
which, a Selection of the most interesting & novel 
Matter is now printing here under my inspection ; 
intended to form four Quarto Volumes, of about 
500 pages each.” *® It is perfectly clear that so 
much was it his desire to publish more that it 
spurned arithmetic. In the end the three volumes 
actually published in quarto included slightly more 
than an average of five hundred pages each. Of 
what was omitted mention will be made later. 

No great weight should be given to what 
Stevens said in his Bibliographical Essay regard- 
ing the supposed “second half” of the work that 


“4 /bid., 11; emphasis added by present writer. 

85 This quotation is from the summary in the Analectic 
Vag. 9: 358, May, 1817. 

86 These quotations are from a letter of June 12, 1816 
from Temple Franklin to Dr. J. W. Francis, an intimate 
friend of William Duane, in which he enclosed a table of 
contents of the six folio volumes, asking Dr. Francis to 
deliver it to Duane with an invitation to consider an agree- 
ment for cooperative publication. (Of this letter Dr. 
Cohen, its owner, has recently presented a photostat to 
the American Philosophical Society.) 
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never appeared. He tells us that, “From the out- 
set Mr. Colburn was unwilling to venture beyond 
an octavo edition of six volumes,” 


and that only 
after “much 


. Temple Franklin 
consented to consider these six volumes as a first 
instalment or half of the work, the other half to 
be put to the press if the success of the sale war- 
ranted.” *’ The necessity for this supplement, in 
Stevens's eyes, seemingly arose not only from the 
omission of documents as wholes, but from the 
omission of parts of those printed. He put the 
fault for mutilations wholly on Temple Franklin: 


discussion 


Temple Franklin felt that as the manuscripts 
had been left to him, and he himself had been magna 
pars in all his grandfather’s public and private affairs, 
he had a right to alter, cut about [out ?], rearrange, 
enlarge or abridge the papers as he thought needful 
for publication. Some curious and many strange 
instances of this literary gerrymandering appear still 
in the original manuscripts; and many more will be 
developed by comparing the original Mss with the 
printed copy, the alterations being made with scissors 
or pins, but without destroying anything. Though 
the original manuscripts were cut about and pasted 
into long slips for the printer, they have been care- 
fully and with great expense soaked apart and re- 
arranged in their proper places [i.e. by Stevens], little 
the worse for their adventures.®* 


Immediately after saying this Stevens refers to 
Temple Franklin’s reluctant acceptance of the plan 
of contingent later publication of a second series 
of volumes. And he again more specifically indi 
cates that this second series was intended to cure 
all omissions, of wholes and of parts, as follows: 


One can see by comparison with the copy that went 
to the printer, and [is] still preserved, how the omis- 
sions, the cut-outs, the transpositions, the mutilations, 
and the other defects of omission and commission in 
the first occurred; and... hence also one 
can readily see how the loss of the second and more 
important series intended to remedy these defects, not 
only placed Dr. Franklin in a false light, but gave a 
false colouring to American diplomatic and political 
history generally.*® 


series, 


87 Op. cit. supra, n. 1, at 11. If this means that Colburn 
wanted only an octavo edition, he changed his mind. It 
probably means that he wanted no more than could be 
printed in six volumes octavo or three quarto. 

88 Jbid., at 11. The W. C. Ford List (op. cit. supra, 
n. 63, at 212) indicates the presence of 234 pages of notes, 
memoranda, and instructions by Temple Franklin re- 
garding the printing or materials of his collection. These 
may very well show that he was “opinionated, laborious, 
and fussy”; they surely show his devotion to his task. 

8° Thid., at 16. 
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It seems clear that practical necessity, not any 
lack on Temple Franklin’s part of desire to publish 
all papers and only complete papers, explains what 
was done. It is suggested that when his obstinacy 
prevented a selection of entire papers merely, he 
did insist on his right to cut and rearrange. If 
he had not felt that he had put into his copy all 
that was indispensable, he surely would not have 
included in the appendix to Volume One (con 
taining the Autobiography )—which was expected 
up to the last weeks of printing to be the last vol- 
ume published—the constitutton of the United 
States, or some other material in that appendix. 
It is to be remembered, too, that although only 
an octavo edition was possibly originally con- 
templated, Colburn was persuaded to print, also, 
the quarto. Temple Franklin may possibly have 
permitted himself to hope for the eventual publi- 
cation of a “second half.” Surely, however, that 
could have included only papers omitted as wholes ; 
and surely it was Stevens who brought together 
and labeled as “second half” fourteen volumes of 
the collection as sold to the United States govern 
ment; "° and very probably this act—like all his 
preparatory talk about the “second half”—was 
only puffing the value of what he had to sell. 

In short, it would appear to be a reasonable con- 
clusion that Temple Franklin outwore or out- 
witted Colburn in getting into printer’s copy what- 
ever he considered indispensable ; and having thus 
accomplished what was possible under the circum- 
stances, it would seem that when the last pages 
went to press he was justified in expressing a con 
viction that he had “completely redeemed his 
pledge to the Public, and faithfully discharged his 
trust as the conservator of Dr. Franklin’s literary 
remains.” 

It is greatly to his credit, too, that seemingly no 
manuscript wholly or partly printed was lost; °° 
for what reasons he kept it is of less importance. 
Of no earlier editor can that be said, nor of 
Duane. There seems to be nothing inconsistent 
with Stevens’s statement that “during his life, | he | 
appears to have guarded his charge with pious 
reverence.” * 


Scepticism is expressed above of what Stevens 


90 W. C. Ford, List, 3. 

913: v—vi; but see infra, n. 239 

92 Seemingly, because this inference seems permissible 
from Stevens’s general statements. A careful comparison 
of the Life and Writings with the papers sold by him to 
the U. S. government would be required as the basis of 
an independent statement 

93 Thid., 16 
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wrote regarding the ‘second series” of volumes, or 
“second half” of the papers. He speaks of “the 
two instalments of printed”—in full? and par- 
tially -—‘‘and not printed.” He that 
doubt it was the editor’s intention 


says “no 


to bring 
out the rest of the previously printed miscellaneous 
and scientific works, together with the better and 
later half of the correspondence and diplomatic 


achievements” of the years in France—‘the un- 
published manuscripts covering the close of 
the war, the for the the 
Treaty.” ** The implication of these references 
to the French years is grossly misleading. <A 
total of two hundred and seventy-five large quarto 
pages were devoted by Temple Franklin to the 
public aspects of that period, and a very consider- 
able additional number to the purely private cor- 
respondence and miscellaneous papers of the same 
years. He also printed various of the miscellane- 
ous and scientific pieces of the Experiments and 
Observations volume and of Vaughan’s. It is, 
however, true that there were more to add under 
both heads. It is only as respects the letters on 
electricity that there is nothing misleading in the 
implication of Stevens’s words. 

As for the quality of editorship, Stevens wrote 
that “almost every paper or letter printed for the 
first time requires explanation, revision and 
correction by the manuscripts.” ® A  consider- 
able number of sins of omission or commission 
appear upon a superficial examination. 

(1) The printing was in general excellent. 
There is one case, however, of duplicate pagina 
tion; also, the bald eagle became “bold” ; and the 
editor missed these slips. (2) Wrong dates, or 
the incomplete dating of a letter of which the com 
plete date appears to have been well known, are 
presumably faults of the printer’s copy; but there 
could be no excuse for not altering a date shown 
by a paper’s opening lines to be erroneous, as 
sometimes happened. (3) So also variant spell- 
ings of French names were presumably faults of 
the copies Temple Franklin used; but how could 
he have overlooked misspellings of a name so 
well known to him as La Rochefoucauld? And if 
he had paid much attention to the names of other 
friends of his grandfather, or had ever examined 


negotiations Peace, 


4 Jbid,, 11, 15, 17. 

% /bid., 17. And Theodore F. Dwight reported to the 
Secretary of State: “I found scarcely a paper which had 
not suffered a change; not only were long and important 
portions omitted, but those parts which were printed had 
been altered”—Congressional document cited infra, n. 138, 
at 3 
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the Works of 1806, how could he have permitted 
(as he always did) a misspelling of Whatley? 
Again, a letter was headed as one from 
ner” (Thomas) Pownall although signed “J.” 
(John) Pownall—but Vaughan had done the 
same and Duane later did the same. (4) To 
print documents without indicating omissions was 
a general practice of that time. However, one 
must again remember that differences in the texts 
of papers in these early editions were presumably 
generally due to differences in the copies available 
to the different editors. There are, for example, 
various cases in Temple Franklin’s collection, and 
even more in Duane’s, in which a paper—some- 
times seemingly complete, sometimes labeled as 
an extract—appears in one place, and elsewhere 
another portion is printed with a description iden- 
tifying it as such beyond doubt; yet probably never 
was either paper therefore either labelled as in- 
complete, or the two united. The editors printed 
what they had; no editorial references were made 
to variances or inconsistencies. 


*“(Gover- 


One seeming il- 
lustration of this practice, involving an important 
letter of Franklin to Vaughan—and treated simi- 
larly by Temple Franklin and, following him, 
Duane—was, however, actually a case of original 
division of a complete letter by the former, to 
which Henry Stevens called attention as illustra 
tive of the mutilations he committed.%* 

Temple Franklin, despite years in which to 
study the papers (if he had taken them to Paris 
instead of leaving them in a London bank), was 
obviously deficiently informed as to what docu- 
ments were in his “iron-bound trunk”; much less 
did he know their content individually. The first 
fact is apparent from his duplicated printings. 
He printed as a separate paper (as other editors 
have done) part of Franklin’s “Maritime Obser- 
vations” of August 1785 under the title “Precau- 
tions to be Used . . . [in Taking] a Sea Voy- 
age’; he printed twice as a separate paper, once 
with date and once without, part of Franklin’s 
letter of January 14, 1783 to Oswald that is known 


6 For illustrations of these matters of printing, dates, 
names, and omissions see: (1) Temple Franklin, Life and 
writings 2: 193-200, duplicated. (2) Ibid. 2: 134, 314 
(and Duane, 5: 208), 323. (3) Ibid. 2: 91 (contra, 97) ; 
Works (1806) 3: 543—T. Franklin, 2: 68, 74, 104 
Duane, 6: 154, 162, 163, 204; Vaughan (supra, n. 44), 252 

T. Franklin, 2: 150—Duane, 5: 107 and 6: 262. (4) T. 
Franklin, 2: 22 and 1: 45—Duane, 6: 90 and 1: 60, note 
Duane, (1834) 1: 23 note and 342—Stevens, supra, n. 1, 17. 
A peculiarly interesting variant of this last 
mentioned below in discussing Duane’s 1834 
infra, n. 108. 


point is 
edition 
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as his “Propositions relative to Privateering’’— 
and, of course, printed also this last; he printed 
twice, under different titles, Franklin’s letter of 
June 25, 1784 to David Rittenhouse, generally 
known as his “Theory of Light and Heat,” and 
also ignored (and probably did not know of) its 
having been read before the Philosophical Society, 
of which he was himself a member ; and there were 
other duplications.*? He printed letters to Du- 
bourg without indicating that they were letters or 
to whom; *° obviously, therefore, from copies or 
drafts without that information; and again obvi 
ously, he was not well acquainted with Dubourg’s 
volumes. 

No doubt the failure of Temple Franklin to se- 
cure a diplomatic appointment under either the 
Confederation or the new government was due to 
his personal traits and weaknesses. But hostility 
to Franklin probably also entered into that, and— 
outside the limited official circle within which the 
grandson was known—it almost certainly affected 
those who believed the charge made against him 
in 1806 by the London publishers. That libel of 
him could be believed by rational men only be- 
cause of the grandfather's transcendent reputation 
for political shrewdness and clairvoyance,”’ which 
made it plausible that he might possess guarded 
secrets of the British state. But according to 
Duane, who was no friend of Temple Franklin, it 
was welcomed by many persons in America be- 
cause of the persistence here of the old jealousies 
and hostilities of which his grandfather had been 
the object." And even today the prejudices cre 
ated by that libel seem to enter into his low repu 
tation as an editor. There are reasons why it 
should be only moderately good; none seem to 
exist for its being contemptibly low, or for requir- 
ing an unfavorable estimate of his character. 


7 For these four points see Life and writings 3: 255 
Works of 1793, 2: 120; 2: 420, 421, 3: 168; 3: 361, 560: 
compare 2: 388 with 3: 131, 2: 421 with 3: 168. 

98 Life and writings, 3: 420; but compare 3: 400, 402, 
403, 405, 407. 

°9In Benjamin Vaughan's preface he wrot 
ever made larger or 


: “No man 
bolder guesses than Dr. Franklin 
from like materials in politics and philosophy, which, after 
the scrutiny of events and of facts, have been more com 
pletely verified”—op. cit. supra, n. 44, v—vi 

100 “Nor did the first rumour of the suppression, in the 
edition of 1806, excite so much or such general attention 
as the circumstances would seem to call for in the United 
States; where the hostility to the memory of Franklin's 
services, strange but true to tell, had found a body of 
animosity so ample as to produce a certain measure of 
exultation rather than resentment or shame 


on the ap 
pearance of the rumour”—(1834) 1: xiii 
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His collection was very incomplete. 
have appeared why that was not his fault. 
also peculiar in some respects. 


Kteasons 

It was 
That was prob- 
ably due, in part, to the scanty time he devoted in 
1790 to the selection of the papers he took to lon- 
don. Inadequate knowledge and other shortcom- 
ings may also have entered into the selection made ; 
possibly, too, the imperfect arrangement of Frank- 
lin’s papers when he died. Without some or all 
of these assumptions it seems impossible to ex- 
plain what seems to have been taken and what not. 
All were given to him; one might wish that he had 
taken all. One may wish, too, for knowledge that 
he sought papers from all Franklin’s friends in 
Great Britain; which he probably did not, since 
almost certainly he alienated some by incivilities, 
and probably ignorantly assumed that he already 
had everything. We may wish, in short, that he 
had been another Vaughan. But we know that if 
he had had twice as many papers he could not have 
printed them—though, probably too, he would, 
while he lived, carefully have preserved them. 
With all his faults, his collection—added to the 
papers on electric experiments, which he omitted 
virtually in their entirety—was much greater than 
any earlier one. Marshall had arranged papers 
well enough, and Dubourg too; but perhaps neither 
better than he. Marshall had read proof-sheets 
well, but he had corrected no errors, and intro 
duced a few; Temple Franklin’s faults, in the 
main, were similar, but on the larger scale of a 
larger collection. But even if one disregards the 
mere bulk of error, and considers only editorial 
conscience and performance, the ignorance mani 
fested in duplicated printings, and the inattention 
manifested in the failure to detect and endeavour 
to correct errors, were gross; and grosser still 
when one considers his personal and legal duties 
to his grandfather. Far greater respect is due, 
in that regard—particularly in their efforts, re- 
gardless of success—to Dubourg and, of course 
particularly, to Vaughan. 

Four hundred and ninety letters and other writ 
ings of Franklin appeared for the first time (that 
is, of the collections here in question) in that of 
Temple Franklin ; excluding partial or total dupli 
cations. Of these Dr. Crane credits him with nine 


of Franklin’s contributions to the London press 
during his london residence.'®! 
given to him for all items printed in his volumes 


(Precedence is 
and also in volumes VI and I of Duane. The 
reasons will appear in later pages of this paper. ) 

191 Crane, Franklin's letters, 1v; Duane, (1834) 1: xiii 
for this edition see infra, n. 118 
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It is regrettable to leave him with the remark 
that all his errors of omission and commission— 
apart from his peculiar duties—seem slight when 
one passes to the muddle of Duane’s volumes. In 
comparing the Life and Writings of the first with 
the Works of the second, questions immediately 
arise in one’s mind respecting the relation between 
the two editions, their relative reliability as edi- 
torial performances, and their relative contribu- 
tions to Franklin’s printed record ; some question, 
also, respecting the characters of the two men. 
More remains still to be said, therefore, about 
Temple Franklin’s work, but attention must first 
be directed to Duane’s. 

Some idea of Duane’s abysmai ignorance of 
early collections of Franklin’s writings is given by 
a passage in his own edition of 1834. He tells us 
that there was an edition of 1751 in eighty-six 
pages; a “new” edition of 1754; a “third” in 1766, 
“by which time the additional discussions on phil- 
osophical subjects extended to five hundred 
pages” ; and “another in 1769.” *°? He then goes 
on to describe a wholly mythical edition of “1776,” 
one detail of which almost fits Vaughan’s collection 
of 1779, and thereafter immediately proceeds with 
the statement that “Ten years afterwards—in the 
critical year 1779”—an edition was prepared by 
Vaughan! The description of the latter is in part 
accurate and in part erroneous.’°* There were, 
it is true, editions in 1751, 1754, and 1769 of one 
work, and Vaughan edited another book in 1779. 
All the other statements by Duane respecting the 
mythical volume of “1776” will be later mentioned 
in another connection. However, it is to be said 


—not indeed to his credit, perhaps one should say 
to his double discredit—that he borrowed some of 
this ignorance (even his arithmetic) from Mar- 
shall, whose ignorance was more unpardonable 
because the editions and facts were readily avail- 
able in London." 


102 (1834) 1: viii. See supra, n. 6 for correct dates, 
editors, and format of the volumes Duane purportedly 
described, It was only Part 1 of the first erition (1751) 
that was of eighty-six pages; the complete work was in 
one hundred and fifty-four. 

103 The correct pagination of Vaughan’s book was five 
(not six) hundred and seventy-four. 

104The first collection was made by Peter Collinson 
in 1751 . it was enlarged in 1752, by a second com- 
munication .. . , and 1754, by a third, till, in 1766, by the 
addition of letters and papers on other philosophical sub- 
jects, it amounted to a quarto volume of 500 pages. Ten 
years later, in 1779, another collection was made by a 
different editor, in one volume, printed both in quarto and 
octavo "Works of 1806 1:v 
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Duane’s six volumes appeared between 1808 
and 1818.'°° Although he was in the printing 
business his volumes are notably ill printed. Vari- 
ous errors in pagination, particularly runs of du- 
plicated pagination, mar three of the volumes. To 
one of these misnumbered pages (wrong by pre- 
cisely fifty pages) he himself made a citation in 
another volume—one wonders whether without 
discovering or without confessing it.1’° More 
careless, though of less importance was the as- 
sembly of volume II, which was a reprint of Rich 
ard Jackson’s anonymous Historical Sketch of the 
Constitution of and Government of Pennsylvania. 
The volume begins with a four-page preface by 
Duane, followed by a six-page writing of Frank- 
lin, followed by the title-page and preface of Jack- 
son; all of which are paged continuously in Roman 
numerals without indication of the authorship of 
either. Other errors may remain unspecified. 


105 The six-volumes edition of 1808-18 were published 
in the order: vol. 3 in 1808; vols. 2, 4, and 5 in 1809; vol 
6 in 1817; vol. 1 in 1818. 

The title page of vol. | was as follows: Memoirs of the 
life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin. . . . Written by 
himself, to a late period, and continued to the time of his 
death by his grandson, William Temple Franklin. Now 
first published from the original manuscript, comprising 
the private correspondence & public negotiations of Dr. 
Franklin: together with the whole of his political, philo- 
sophical, and miscellaneous works. Philadelphia, printed 
by T. S. Manning, 1818. 8vo. 

The title page of volumes 2, 3, 4, and 5 (with insig 
nificant variations) was as follows: The works of Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, in philosophy, politics, and morals: 
containing, beside all the writings published in former 
collections, his diplomatic correspondence ... ; a variety 
of literary articles, and epistolary correspondence, never 
before published: with memoirs and anecdotes of his life. 
Philadelphia, printed and published by William Duane, 
1808 (vol. 3), 1809 (vols. 2, 3, 4, 5), 8vo. 

The title page of vol. 6 is as follows: The works of Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, in philosophy, politics, and morals: 
containing his diplomatic correspondence ..., miscel- 
laneous, literary, and philosophical subjects, between the 
years 1753 and 1790, developing the secret history of the 
political transactions and negotiations. Published from the 
originals, by his grandson, W. Temple Franklin. Phila- 
delphia, published by William Duane, 1817. 8vo. 

The above are the printed title pages. All the en- 
graved title pages have “printed and published by William 
Duane,” and all except that in vol. 1 are dated 1809; vol. 
1 being dated 1818. 

106 In vol. 3, pp. 367-374 are duplicated. In 5 page 270 
is followed by “281” to “285,” then “226” for 276 (Duane’s 
cross-reference being to “226"), followed by “287” and 
“288,” then correctly 279 onward (see p. viii, “errata”- 
relating to this one error in the volume) ; and page 343 is 
misnumbered “243.” In vol. 6 there is “64” for 290; also 
“561"—564” should be 551-554. A miserable numeral 3 
used in the 1808-18 edition often made pagination doubtful. 
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The edition of 1834, it may be added, was in this 
respect much improved, but not perfect."°* Omis- 
sions are often not indicated,'®* but this was prob- 
ably a fault of all editors, and often due undoubt- 
edly to their use of copies that were incomplete, 
which is of much greater importance. Names 
were frequently misspelled, which was another 
common failure ; but it passed ordinary inattention 
when Duane overlooked the misspelling of the 
name of Charles Thomson (who showed him un- 
usual favors).'° Likewise as respects dates, nad 
there been any proof-reading, a letter of 1782 
could not be dated 1712; nor documents relating 
to Braddock’s supplies be dated 1753; nor a letter 
be dated April 20 when the second line acknowl- 
edged receipt of another letter on the twenty- 
eighth; nor should the date of a letter have been 
left blank when it mentioned William Franklin’s 
age as nineteen years, particularly when it had 
been printed in the earlier edition as of April 12, 
1750.1"° 


Duane took no liberties with documents in 


Franklin's “Journal of the Peace Negotiation,” 
printing them where it called for their insertion ; 
but his file, though in some places more complete 
than Temple Franklin’s,''' was on the whole some- 
what less complete, and he in places failed to com- 
plete it because of ignorance of his own materials. 
Thus, where the “Journal” called for insertion of 
Franklin’s discharge of Cornwallis’s parole, he 


107 In 1808 (3: 106), repeated in (1834) 2: 282, he in- 
troduced a quoted document—once with and once without 
quotation marks—-with a centered rule and extra spacing 
at the beginning but neither at the end; thus, in the print 
ing when quotation marks were absent, indicating no end 
of the inserted document. <A _ similar error, involving 
Franklin’s prefatory note to the Lord Howe correspond- 
ence of 1776, is to be found in 1: 362 and (1834) 1: 138 
In T. Franklin, 1: 296 the printing is satisfactory. 

108 Of special interest is a seeming but not actual case 
of this kind, because of the great interest of the footnote, 
in (1834) 1: 63. On p. 263 is a letter of the same date, 
indicated as one to the same addressee (Governor Frank- 
lin), from which presumably the extract on p. 63 had been 
separated. But Governor Franklin was not the addressee 
of the letter. 

109 (1834) 1: 569, 584, 588 respectively. Kaimes for 
Kames, Pultney for Pulteney, Chastelleux for Chastellux 
were prevalent errors, and doubtless present in copies 
used by different editors. 

106: 113 for first case; Temple 
Duane, 1: 143, Duane, (1834) 1: 55 for second case; 5: 
223 for third; 6: 1 and (1834) 1: 233 for the fourth. 
These are merely examples. In 6: 511 a letter of “le 15 
Xbre” became Dec. 10; another of 1768 became 1760,” 
(1834) 2: 383. 

111 Compare, for example, Temple Franklin, 2: 339 with 
Duane, 5: 240. There were, however, few such cases 


Franklin, 1: 109, 
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states that it is “lacking,” although it had already 
been printed in the same volume.''* In other 
cases, however, of a document really missing (or 
his copy inferior) he printed it in his sixth volume, 
taking it from Temple Franklin.''’ In 1818, re- 
producing Temple Franklin’s continuation of the 
Autobiography, he printed the extract of a letter 
from Franklin to Livingston as Temple Franklin 
gave it—together with the latter's note that the 
letter was in the octavo but not, save as this ex- 
tract, in the quarto English edition! and adding 
another note referring to his own fifth volume of 
1809, where it had been printed in full. However, 
Duane, in the full print of the letter, had indicated 
as lacking a paper printed by him eight pages 
earlier in that same volume. This error he cor- 
rected in 1818—a very rare instance of evidence 
that he ever discovered or corrected any error.''* 
A note in the H’orks of 1806 stating that the four 
next following extracts were from Dubourg was 
reprinted by Duane although in his volume only 
two followed!’ For no discernible reason he 
printed only two letters of Franklin’s correspond- 
ence in 1776 with Lord Howe, although Temple 
Franklin had all four, in chronological order; in 
1834 Duane filled in the set, but printed them in 
haphazard order.''® In various places he left 
cipher undeciphered. He manifestly 
made no effort to translate them. <A letter from 
Franklin to Robert R. Livingston, one paragraph 
in cipher, was printed in 1809 in Duane’s fifth 
volume with that paragraph both in cipher and 
translation. Temple Franklin printed that por- 
tion in 1817 without cipher. This was at once re- 
printed in Duane’s sixth volume—his 1818 recep- 
tacle for all last pick-ups, particularly from 
Temple Franklin. Finally, in 1834 he reprinted 


passages 


112 §; 280, 153; 5: 289, 146. 

113 §; “226” (really 276), 6: 464, the latter from Temple 
Franklin’s 2: 362; 5: 289 (as respects letter to R 
Morris), 6: 468 and (1834) 1: 437, Temple Franklin, 2: 
375; 5: 140, 6: 450, Temple Franklin, 2: 293. A striking 
difference in the text of the “Journal” in the two works 
is to be seen in Temple Franklin, 2: 349 and Duane, 5: 263 
The latter has the Hartley letter in 6: 263, taken doubtless 
from Temple Franklin. 

1145; 185, 1: 422, Temple Franklin’s 1: 352. See foot 
notes in Duane, 1: 422, and compare notes “t” and “uw” on 
p. 423 with note “x” on p. 187 of vol. 5. (Is it possible, 
in this case of manifest attention to what he printed, that 
the reproduction of the note regarding the English editions 
was deliberate, to show the superiority of his own col 
lection as respected one issue of the English edition?) 

115 Compare Works (1806) 2: 210 and Duane, 5: 240 

116 Temple Franklin, 1: 399: Duane (1818) 1: 362, 
365—(1834) 1: 138. 
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the texts from both his sixth and fifth volumes.'!? 
Various other errors show that the later edition 
showed no great improvement in editorial quality 
over the earlier. Like other editors (1) he still 
attributed to John Pownall a letter also attributed 
to “Governor” Pownall—that is, Thomas; and 
(2) like Temple Franklin he failed to discover 
that William “Cook,” who wrote about the new 
state named Franklin, was Senator Cocke of that 
state; (3) Franklin's letter to Conrad Weiser, of 
1755, was no longer dated 1753 but made one of 
1775; (4) his letter of February 1786 to Benjamin 
Rush, deprecating excess in the latter’s eulogy of 
Franklin, is still dated 1789 although easy inquiries 
surely would have revealed the error; (5) William 
Alexander’s note enclosing an affidavit protecting 
Franklin against false reports by William Pulteney 
of an interview with Franklin is printed without 
the affidavit; (6) for a letter from Franklin to 
Richard Oswald which mentioned two enclosures 
and implied a third, Duane still had only one al- 
though two were printed by Temple Franklin to- 
gether, and the third was elsewhere printed by 
him as it had been in the Works of 1793 and 1806, 
the latter of which Duane knew well; (7) a letter 
printed by him in 1809 with its enclosure correctly 
dated and immediately following, was printed in 
1834 with the enclosure misdated and four docu- 
ments between them; (8) two letters with formal 
salutations and endings, obviously not addressed 
to his son, were carelessly so headed, one of them 
with a misleading effect already indicated; (9) 
the terminal date of one document was made the 
initial date of the following document, not with- 
standing that the opening lines of the latter showed 
the dating to be an absurdity.''® 


118 


117 §: 154 at 157; Temple Franklin, 2: 394 and Duane, 
6: 491; Duane, (1834) 1: 447, 449. 

tS The engraved title page of both volumes reads : 
life and writings of Benjamin Franklin, 2 v. 
McCarty & Davis, 1834. 8vo. 

The printed title page of both volumes is as follows: 
Memoirs of Benjamin Franklin. Written by himself, and 
continued by his grandson and others. With his social 
epistology correspondence, philosophical, political, and 
moral letters and essays, and his diplomatic transactions. 

With a postliminious preface. Vol. 
/ (11, respectively]. 

119 (1) Letter of circa 1764, (1834) 1: 202. (2) Temple 
Franklin, 2: 93; Duane, 6: 189 and (1834) 1: 600. (3) 
(1834) 1: viii. (4) Temple Franklin, 2: 121; Duane, 6: 
228 and (1834) 1: 618. (5) (1834) 1: 315; compare 
(with affidavit) 6: 386 and Temple Franklin, 2: 246. (6) 
See Temple Franklin, 2: 420, 421 and 3: 131; Works 
(1793) 2: 151, Works (1806) 2: 435; Duane, 6: 513, 
(1834) 1: 511. (7) Compare 5: 173, 174 with (1834) 


7 he 
Philadelphia, 


In two volumes. 
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Duane added extremely few original footnotes 
to the papers he printed (or books he repro- 
duced). Some of them are interesting.'*° 
of them leave the reader only with a new problem, 
as when he is told that “this paper and the two 
next in order were published in separate pamphlets 
in 1784, and... 1787”—even before he 
finds the note reprinted, but two of the original 
papers replaced by others.'*! 

The above cases strongly suggest that Duane 
never corrected proof-sheets. It is even plainer 
in his case than in that of Temple Franklin that he 
did not even know precisely what documents he 
was printing, and did not discover this by reading 
them after they were printed. 


Some 


If he had done so, 
he must have discovered duplications, and presum- 
ably would have eliminated them from that time 
onward. It is interesting to note that they do not 
occur in his third volume (the first printed, in 


1808), which was virtually a mere reproduction 


of the Works of 1806; and could not occur in the 
second, which, as has already been stated, was a 
reprint of Richard Jackson’s book. They do 
occur in all the others, and it 1s important to re- 
member that two of these (the fourth and fifth) 
appeared in 1809; when he must, therefore, have 
been greatly pressed for time, particularly since 
he also had the second volume in hand, though that 
offered few difficulties. It has already been noted 
of the last, merely as to the opening pages, what a 
botch was made of the simple problem they pre- 


1: 456 (misdated), 458 and with Temple Franklin, 2: 399. 
Another similar case is (1834) 2: 333, 340—following the 
Works of 1806, 2: 13, 37. (8) (1834) 1: 263 (compare n. 
104, supra) and 281. (9) (1834) 1: 531 

In Duane, (1834) 1: 426 (col. 1) is part of the en- 
closures belonging to a letter of May 13, 1782 from David 
Hartley to Franklin. It has nothing to do with the papers 
preceding and following, and Hartley’s letter nowhere 
appears. It seems likely—from the confused dates in this 
part of the volume, and the preceding fact—that some of 
Duane’s printer’s copy was lost. 

1201: 358 (but note the double negative), 360 
(1834) 1: 136, 137; 1: 472; 5: 17; 6: 134. 

1215: 400 and (1834) 2: 462. The papers originally 
referred to were those “On the Savages of North Amer- 
ica,” “On the Internal State of America,” and “Informa- 
tion to those who would Remove to America.” As for 
these, did Duane mean each was published separately in 
1784 and again in 1787? Or the first alone and the other 
two together in each year? Ford shows three editions 
of the first and third together in 1784 (No. 367) but 
nothing else., In 1834 Duane left the note unchanged al- 
though the secéfid and third papers had been replaced by 
Dalrymple’s “Projét de Lord Rocheford” and “On Human 
Vanity.” 


same in 
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EARLY 
sented. Internal evidence suggests that the fourth 
volume probably appeared first. It contains two 
duplicated printings, one very curious; and there 
is likewise one in volume five.'* 

In volume six, however—which was, as already 
indicated, a catch-all hurriedly put together- 
there were at least fourteen duplications of papers 
earlier printed in volumes four and five. 
of these may be more particularly stated. A paper 
was printed in 1809 as a letter but with indications 
of incompleteness, and again in 1817 as though a 
complete letter. 


four 


In fact the earlier printing has 
an introductory paragraph that was lacking in the 
later ; on the other hand the later ended with eleven 
lines not in the earlier paper. To this latter was 
appended a footnote, not reprinted in 1817, stating 
that the paper was taken from the Repository, to 
which it was communicated by the addressee, 
Jenjamin Vaughan. There can be little doubt in 
concluding that the introductory paragraph was 
not part of the original letter, but was added when 
sent to Vaughan (seemingly the editor of the Re- 
pository), and that the concluding lines were.'*4 
In another case Duane printed a seemingly com- 
plete letter in 1809; Temple Franklin printed a 
one-paragraph extract ; Duane then took this latter 
into his sixth volume, but in 1834 printed sepa- 
rately and in immediate succession the partial and 
the complete letter.'*° In another almost identical 
case Duane started with the most complete text, 
but ended with Temple Franklin’s less complete 
one only, instead of both.'** 

The fourth case is an error that incidentally il- 
lustrates two important points. Duane printed in 
his fifth volume a letter from Franklin to Robert 
R. Livingston which also appeared in the sixth 
except for the omission of these introductory 
words: “The different accounts given of Lord 
Shelburne’s character with respect to sincerity, 
induced the ministry here to send over M. de 


1224; 350, 370 and 4: 352, 372; 5: 
from p. 73) 164, the last misdated. 

123 (1) 6: 114, 5: 399. (2) 6: 140, 4: 217 
4: 107. (4) 6: 288, 5: 337. (5) 6: 289, 5: 359. (6) 6: 
352, 5: 388. (7) 6: 357, 5: 36. (8) 6: 450, 5: 140. (9) 
6: 452, 5: 139. (10) 6: 488, 5: 169. (11) 6: 491, 5: 154 
(at 157). (12) Compare in order Duane, 5: 172—-Temple 
Franklin, 2: 400—Duane, 6: 498—Duane, (1834) 1: 456, 
458. (13) Compare in order Duane, 5: 139—Temple 
Franklin, 2: 295—Duane, 6: 452—Duane, (1834) 1: 420. 
(14) 6: 502, 5: 175—Temple Franklin, 2: 403—Duane, 
(1834) 1: 459 

124 The second case listed in n. 123 

125 The second from last of the cases in n. 123 

126 The next to last of the cases in n. 123 


71 and (a portion 


(3) 6: 262, 
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Rayneval.” In Temple Franklin's Life and Writ 
ings the letter reads simply: “The ministry here 
have been induced to send”; and in this form 
Duane copied it into his sixth yvolume—and in his 
1834 edition preserved this truncated 
alone.! 


version 
That is, he threw away his true original. 
Now, the letter in the fifth volume (1809) was 
one of the “secret” diplomatic letters of which 
Duane printed a considerable number, but Temple 
Franklin very few. In the present case it would 
seem clear—tirst, that he used a copy given by 
Franklin to an English friend; and second, that 
Temple Franklin did secure some papers from 
k¢nglish sources. The main interest in the paper, 
however, is that it not only illustrates Franklin’s 
habit of sending out variant copies 
seemingly constant 


which was 
but his willingness to do this 
in order to avoid offending recipients.'** 

The number of duplicated printings in Duane’s 
volume one was small,'*® but after he had an addi- 
tional thirteen years to study his papers they were 
again numerous in the first volume of the 1834 
edition.'*° 

After the foregoing dreary pages of criticism 
it is pleasant to praise his attention to volume one, 
containing Temple Franklin’s continuation of the 
Autobiography. Its title page was virtually iden- 
tical with that of Temple Franklin’s volume except 
for the unfounded claim of “the whole” instead of 
“a selection from” the political, philosophical, and 
miscellaneous works.'*! Temple Franklin’s pref- 
ace, too was reprinted, with his signature; the 
whole credit of the volume was attributed to him. 
Nevertheless, Duane’s volume was not a mere re- 


production. The important thing is not so much 


the changes made—some being trivial alterations, 


a very few important, with various notes (some 


127 The last case in n. 123 

128 Worthington Ford, in the preface to the hook cited 
supra, n. 63, quoted a remark that Temple Franklin 
“seems to have proceeded on the idea of omitting every 
thing which reflected on the British Government,” p. 3 
If this were accepted as fact then one might well assume 
that Temple Franklin himself omitted the sentence here 
in question. But see infra, text at n. 144, for remarks on 
the statement quoted. 

1291; 404, 5: 309; 1: 60, note and 6: 90; 1: 411, 6: 111 

180 They are all internal, however: (1834) 1: 153-155 
and 375-376—the latter lacking two short paragraphs at 
end; 157, 366; 157, 377—the first of six paragraphs, the 
second of two, one of these latter a duplication, the other 
new, and the two printings variantly dated; 165, note and 
473; 173, 587; 223, 276; 63, 263. The last has 
referred to above. 

131 See nn. 81, 105 supra 


been 
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ungrammiatical ) .' More interesting is the fact 
that he attentively read the text. This explains 
why there were so few duplications in it, and the 
consequent neglect of volume six explains why it 
contained so many. 

In the 1834 edition he made various other al- 
terations and additions,’** including omission of 
two papers known to Franklin admirers as 
“hoaxes,” but which Duane evidently felt to be 
nevertheless deserving of suppression. It may be 
added that in 1834 he supplied the full dates to two 
papers incompletely dated by Temple Franklin and 
himself in 1817.'*' 

An interesting thing to note as one goes through 
the two collections is the omissions from one of 
papers or letters printed in the other. The most 
notable difference is the inclusion by Duane but 
omission by Temple Franklin of nearly all of the 
material on electricity. This was part of the 
former’s first-published volume. At that time 
(1908) he doubtless entertained in good faith the 
hope of making his collection literally complete, 
and it required no research by him since it was 
borrowed ready made.'*° Temple Franklin, on 
the other hand, knowing that selection was im 
perative, wisely omitted what had long before 
been published under the author's personal super- 
vision.'“® Of scientific material in other fields 
than electricity each made curious omissions.'*’ 


182 New matter: 1: 402 (factions in Congress) ; 1: 360, 
note (Thomas Paine); 1: 406 (a poem on General 
Arnold). Less interesting or trivial alterations or inser- 
tions: 1: 360, 3d paragraph (Temple Franklin, 1: 291) ; 
1: 192, par. 1; 1: 195, top; 1: 192, note; 1: 195, 197, 205, 
228, notes; 1: 358, 360, ungrammatical notes; 1: 483, note 
(supplying a verse translation of Horace) ; 1: 406 

183 (1834) 1: 156 (naming Adams, Izard, Lee as Frank- 
lin's enemies) ; (1834) 1: 157, altering text and omitting 
poem respecting Benedict Arnold; (1834) 1: 159 (omit 
ting Franklin's factitious “Supplement to the Boston 
Chronicle” on Indian atrocities and the fabricated letter 
ostensibly from John Paul Jones to Sir Joseph Yorke) ; 
(1834) 1: 163, altering text of 1818 (1: 423) on the 
dangers to which Franklin was exposed in Paris. 

134 Temple Franklin, 2: 134, 227; Duane, 6: 131, 
Duane, (1834) 1: 569, 570. 

186 Volume 3. He took it all from the Works of 1806 
see infra, text at n. 157. 


363; 


186 He did, however, publish a few pieces; for example, 
Franklin’s “Experiments, Observations and Facts tending 
to support the Utility of long pointed Rods [as Lightning 
Conductors]"” and the accordant report of the 
Society’s committee 

187 Temple Franklin omitted the “Account of Pennsyl- 
vanian Fire-Places” (Nov. 1744); the letter “On the Vis 
Inertiae of Matter” (1747); the “Observations and Sup- 
positions concerning Thunder-Gusts” (April 29, 1749) ; 
the “Remarks on the Gulph Stream” (Oct. 1776). He had 
with him, seemingly, only the second of these papers. 
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Was this a matter of variant tastes or judgment ? 
In the case of Temple Franklin, yes and no. The 
papers were seemingly not in his collection but he 
could have taken all of them from sources that he 
should have known well.'** In the case of Duane 
it is idle to suggest that he could have taken them 
from those same sources. 


It is virtually certain 
that the reason why he omitted them was merely 
that Temple Franklin’s last-published volume, in 
which all were present, appeared too late for him 
to transfer them to his own pages.'®® 


In other fields the reason for many of Temple 
Franklin’s omissions is obvious. For example he 
ignored the Historical Review of the Constitution 
and Government of Pennsylvania notwithstanding 
the reference to it by Franklin in his Autobiog- 
raphy as “my Historical Review,” '*° and also even 
the contributions to George Whatley’s Principles 
of Trade that Vaughan had printed.’*' On the 
authorship of both of these, in whole or in part, 
Franklin had been steadily inconsistent. Again, 
one may confidently assume that he omitted some 
important papers because he believed them to be 
no longer of general interest.'** One sometimes 

Duane omitted various papers which Temple Franklin 
printed, but for the reason stated in the text they merit 
no attention. 

Both omitted the letter to Mary Stevenson on rivers 
running to the sea (Sept. 20, 1761); that to Father 
Beccaria on a harmonica of glasses (July 13, 1762) ; that 
on conveyance of sound through different media (July 20, 
1762) ; and the letter to Collinson concerning an electrical 
kite (Oct. 19, 1752). 

138 Seemingly, because we do not know enough about 
the history of the papers taken by him to Europe in 1790 
to be certain—see infra, n. 239. Nor do we know enough 
of what Stevens did in adding to the collection after he 
purchased the tailor-shop papers in 1851—ibid. Neither 
Theodore Dwight’s List of the ... papers comprised tn 
the Franklin Manuscripts, 1726-1790, Washington, Sen. 
Miscel. 21 of 47th Congress, Ist Session, Dec. 17, 1881, nor 
W. C. Ford’s List, indicates the presence of any of them 
except that on the Vis Enertiae (Ford, 10). Every one 
of the papers cited in n. 137 was in the Works of 1806 
(true, a source he would perhaps have scorned to use) ; 
one (the second) in Vaughan’s collection; the first and 
the last four in the 1769 and 1774 editions of the Expert- 
ments and observations (and the third paper and last 
paper in earlier editions of that work). The great ma- 
jority were also in Dubourg. 

139 They were all in Temple Franklin’s vol. 3 

140 Temple Franklin, 1: 127; supra, text following n. 
106. 

141 Vaughan, op. cit. supra, n. 44, at 48 seq. 

142°The Interest of Great Britain considered with 
Regard to Canada and Guadeloupe” (1760) ; “Preface to 
the Speech of Joseph Galloway” (Apr. 12, 1764) ; “To the 
Freemen of Pennsylvania, on the Militia Bill” (Sept. 28, 
1764) ; “Remarks on a Plan for Management of Indian 
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wonders whether he did not feel that his grand- 
father was most worthily represented by serious 
scientific productions, or that pieces of very per- 
sonal nature should be omitted—as when one notes 
the absence of the letters on magic squares and 
circles, of the “Advice to a Young Tradesman,” 
of the letters to his brother Peter and to Lord 
Kames on musical defects in modern songs, and of 
the letter to Oliver Neave on the art of swimming. 
However, when one comes to his last volume, in 
which one hundred and fifty pages were devoted to 
slight essays and bagatelles, it seems fair to con- 
clude that earlier omissions were a precautionary 
conservation of space. In view, too, of the large 
amount of this (and other) material which is lack- 
ing in the Stevens collection, it becomes possible 
to accept as resting on some probable basis of fact 
the statement of Marshall regarding Temple 
Franklin’s employment of an amanuensis “for 
many months in copying,” notwithstanding the 
manifest exaggeration in that and in the reference 
to “ransacking’”’ London libraries.'** 

A question of special interest is raised by 
Worthington Ford’s quotation, without comment, 
of a remark that Temple Franklin “seems to have 
proceeded on the idea of omitting everything which 
reflected on the British government.” '** It is 
possible that he did omit a few political papers 


Affairs” (1766-67). Duane also omitted the second and 
the last two. Temple Franklin omitted the “Remarks on 
a Protest against the Appointment of Mr. Franklin as 
Agent of Pennsylvania” (Nov. 5, 1764) from the body of 
his work, but at the last moment inserted it in the ap- 
pendix to volume 1. 

Presumably for a like reason he omitted, when com- 
pelled to save space, Franklin's comments, in the undated 
letter to Peter Franklin (ca. 17662), on musical defects 
in modern songs; the scheme for a new alphabet (Sept. 
1768); the letters on magic squares and magic circles 
(1750). These and various 
procurable in print. 

143 Supra, n. 74. In the W. C. Ford List, at 214, 
there is a note from Colburn to Temple Franklin dealing 
with “Consultation of pamphlets in London Institution.” 

144 Quoting a letter from “Edward C. Bigmore to T. F. 
Dwight, 16 December, 1880." Mr. Bigmore refers to the 
Life and writings as “3 vols., London, 8vo. [1818],” Mr. 
Ford making no correction of (but by his own insertion of 
a date impliedly confirming) that error. Mr. Bigmore 
also stated that Temple Franklin’s “landlord, a tailor .. . 
disposed of [the papers] ...to Mr. Henry Stevens,” 
contrary to Mr. Stevens’ own statement (op. cit. supra, 
n. 1, at 15-16; p. 13 of the Senate Miscel. document cited 
op. cit. supra, n. 138), with which Mr. Ford might well 
have been familiar. It is important because it might sug- 
gest that the tailor had taken them for a lodging debt 
It was a one-time fellow lodger who sold them (for whom 
does not appear). 


others were also readily 
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which a person of extraordinary timorousness 
might conceivably have so regarded.'*® But he 
printed, on the other hand, several times as many 
papers obviously far more likely to offend some 
Britishers of peculiarly keen sensibilities—notably 
the “emblematical design” of ‘Magna Britannia: 
her Colonies Redue’d,” showing her as a mutilated 
statue shorn of limbs (1766) ; the factitious “Sup- 
plement to the Boston Chronicle,” with inventories 
of American “scalps, cured, dried, hooped, and 
painted” taken by the Indian allies of the British 
(March 13, 1782), and also with the supposititious 
letter of John Paul jones to Sir Joseph Yorke 
answering denunciation of the former as a pirate 
with charges that Britain, rather, deserved that 
appellation ; and three documents ridiculing claims 
for indemnity of British merchants or of the Amer- 
ican loyalists, on which point British opinion was 
perhaps sorest of all. Nor were those all the 
printed papers that touched tender spots.'** 

On the face of his letter there is conclusive evi- 
dence that the gentleman who made to the Librar- 
ian of Congress the statement quoted by Mr. Ford 
was without the slightest personal acquaintance 
with Temple Franklin’s volumes. The facts above 
recited confirm that evidence, and prove that the 
charge quoted was nothing better than an irre- 
sponsible echo of the libel of 1806. 

Several of the papers that Temple Franklin 
printed, and which might well have hurt the feel- 
ings of sensitive Britishers, were not printed by 
Duane. That, however, was not because the lat- 
ter was more tender of British feelings. — It 
due, as in the case of the scientific papers before 
mentioned, to the fact that all he omitted appeared 
in Temple Franklin’s third volume. Indeed, of 
some fifty papers omitted by Duane and not by 
Temple Franklin, and which seem when the list 1s 
first compiled to suggest interesting queries of 


was 


varying tastes or policies, nearly all seem to be 
explained by that single fact. 


145 The writer, out of a list of all papers (in the twenty 
collections here dealt with) which he omitted, can suggest 
only the “Letter concerning Union with Great Britain and 
Repeal of the Stamp Act” (Jan. 6, 1766) and the famous 
letter to Strahan when war began (July 5, 1775). 

146 The three papers on creditors were the “Facts” re- 
specting demands of British Merchants (Nov, 6, 1782) ; 
the letter of Nov. 26, 1782 to Oswald transmitting a resolu 
tion by Congress that the states estimate the cost of Brit 
ish spoliations, with the consequent steps taken in Pennsyl- 
vania; and the “Apologue” on royalist claims (late, 1782) 
Others are: “On the impress of Seamen” (1762); “On 
sending Felons to America” (1774); the press letter to 
Wedderburn (Jan. 1774); possibly, “A letter concerning 
Persecution in Old and New England” (June 3, 1772) 
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We have seen that the story in the preface to the 
Works of 1806 of Temple Franklin’s plans in 1790 
for simultaneous publication of his papers in 
French and German had at least some basis as re- 
spected a French translation, although there is 
seemingly no evidence respecting one into German. 
If there were any plans for foreign editions when 
publication began in 1816 one might expect to 
find evidence of them in the calendar of the papers 
sold by Mr. Stevens to the United States. 
seems to be none.'*? 


There 
Nor did Paul Leicester Ford 
indicate the discovery of any connection between 
Temple Franklin and the publishers of the French 
edition of Mardelle and the fuller German edition 
of 1817-1818.'** Moreover, an earlier pirated 
French translation of Duane’s fifth and sixth vol- 
umes may have prevented the continuation of the 
Mardelle publication. 

Either an utter lack of business acumen, an in- 
excusable ignorance of Duane’s activities, a fatal 
over-estimate of the value of his own collection, 
a misconception of his legal rights, or—most likely 
—all of these together lost him also the American 
market. As early as 1784 his grandfather had 
alerted William Strahan to the fact that the rapid 
growth of population in America meant that “a 
vast audience [was] assembling there for English 
authors” and that this must prove “greatly Ad- 
vantageous to the booksellers, and holders of Copy- 
Rights in England.” '*® Very likely Temple 
Franklin saw this letter. Very likely he heard 
Franklin expatiate on the theme. Assuming that 
his wait for European place was justified as re- 
spected publication in London, it seems incredible 
that he should have made no move to occupy the 
American market, and skim whatever market 
might exist in England, instantly upon the appear- 
ance of Duane’s first volume in 1808—if not ear- 
lier. Governor Franklin (but there had been no 
communication between him and Temple since 
before 1800)'®° learned of Duane’s publication 
plans in 1807. At that time he had_ serious 
thoughts of supplementing the Works of 1806 
with a volume of papers still in his own possession, 


147 W. C. Ford List, at 207-211, where ten letters are 
listed, and a note tells us (p. 212) that there are 234 pages 
of “miscellaneous notes, memoranda, instructions for the 


printer etc.” 
only. 

148 P, L. Ford, Franklin bibliography, nos. 559, 565-567. 

149 Letter of August 1784 quoted by Dr. W. E. Lingel- 
bach in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 96: 377, 1952. 

150 Letter of July 24, 1807 to Jonathan Williams— 
Amer. Philos. Soc. Lib., Jonathan Williams Film, op. cit. 
supra, n. 79. 


respecting, seemingly, the English editions 
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and such others as he could collect.’*' But Jona- 
than Williams, whose aid he enlisted, warned him: 


We may have been forestalled by the publisher of an 
American Edition of the Doctor’s life, who proposes 
to drain every source. If you ever read our 
[news] Papers, you can be at no loss to obtain full 
information of Mr. Duanes character. | think it 
likely that many of the Doctor’s old Friends, may have 
held back & not communicated what may be in their 
possession from a disinclination to have anything to 
do with [the] publisher, & this is I believe the only 
chance I have of getting anything that will not appear 
before your collection can. 1 think however I can fill 
up a few pages of annecdotes from my own memory.?*? 


Six months later he wrote that his professional 
employments (he was ranking engineer of the 
army) had absorbed every moment of his time, 
and he had been unable “to make any progress in 
the direction of B. Franklin’s Writings.” ?** It 
seems likely, however, in view of his character and 
his promise to do all he could, that he had become 
satisfied that Duane had gleaned the field. And 
this fact, together with the published Works, no 
matter how great their imperfections, calls for ac- 
knowledgment that Duane and Temple Franklin 
deserve more credit than the Governor or Temple’s 
family or the Baches, for saving what was savable 
of Franklin’s writings..°* The Governor evi- 


151 In a letter of July 30, 1807 to Col. Jonathan 
Williams, Governor Franklin wrote of the Works of 
1806: “the Edenburgh and other Reviews seem much 
pleased with the Doctor’s Letters, and as I have a con- 
siderable Number of them by me, many of which contain 
very interesting Matter, that it is a Pity should be lost to 
the Publick, I have thoughts of publishing an additional 
Volume containing them, and such other Letters and 
Pieces as I have or can collect, which are not contained 
in those Volumes.” To this end he besought the aid of 
Colonel Williams in gathering material from family mem- 
bers and friends of Franklin in America; mentioning in 
particular various pieces not included in any of the 
collections commented upon in this article, Jonathan Wul- 
liams Film, op. cit. supra, n. 79. Later-seemingly after 
reflecting upon Colonel Williams’ abiding affection for 
Temple (his youthful associate when the latter was with 
his grandfather in Paris), and his desire that the Gov 
ernor should be reconciled with him—the Governor wrote : 
“I wish Temple’s Publication to appear before I publish 
what I possess, and that mine might make an additional 
Volume”—letter of May 26, 1808—ibid. 

152 Letter of Oct. 22, 1807 to Governor Franklin—ibid. 

153 Letter of April 6, 1808 to same—ibid. 

154 Jn 1834 Duane wrote: “Before the materials were 
prepared for an edition in Philadelphia, in 1815, the editor 
addressed many of Dr. Franklin’s contemporaries .. . 
soliciting any matter adapted to the purpose; among whom 
was Mr. Jefferson, who often spoke of a suppression in 
England”—(1834) 1: xv. He thus addressed Jefferson 
in 1810—imfra, at nn. 160 and 211. 
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dently abandoned his plans; but there is no reason 
to believe that he had the magnanimity to add his 
papers to his son’s collection, nor evidence of any 
other disposition of them.'®® After he received in 
1811 Duane’s first four volumes, he expressed to 
Colonel Williams the conclusion that they “must 
greatly injure the sale of Temple’s Edition (should 
it ever appear) and make him regret his Delay in 
publishing it.” 1°° 

What, then, were the relations between the two 
collections of Temple Franklin and Duane? 

As regards actual content the facts have already 
been indicated, but for the sake of emphasis may 
be summarily repeated in a different way. There 
could be no relation between the two collections 
involving Duane’s first four volumes as respected 
borrowings by Duane. Volume III (1808) was 
a reprint from the Works of 1806. Even the 
latter’s table of contents was reproduced verbatim ; 
the only changes were in the order of arrange- 
ment. Most of these were desirable, but credit 
for them is lessened by the inexplicable inser- 
tion of the papers on the stilling of waves by 
oil into the midst of the material on electricity,’*’ 
although they had been placed far apart by Mar- 
shall. The error was presumably due to a sub- 
ordinate’s misunderstanding and Duane’s custo- 
mary inattention. Volume II (1809) was also a 
reprint, and of material not Franklin’s.’°*  Vol- 
ume IV (1809) was very largely taken, probably 
indirectly through the Works of 1806, from 
Vaughan but with considerable and important ad- 
ditions from Philadelphia sources, the use of which 
had an interesting cause.!®? Volume V (1809) 
was seemingly based in almost its entirety on the 
official records of the Confederation. In_ this 
rapid progress Duane was seemingly spurred by 


155 No letter by either to the other later than 1781 ap- 
pears in the W. C. Ford List. Governor Franklin was 
in seemingly friendly communication with his son in 1782; 
see quotation from letter of July 3 in Hart, 
Henry, Who was the mother of Franklin’s son? 
Mag. Hist. and Biog. 35: 310, 1911. 

156 Read literally, this was confined to volume “4” 
(really 5) because it contained “an Account of the Doc 
tor’s Negotiations” (for peace )—letter of Oct. 28, 1811 in 
Jonathan Williams Film, supra, n. 79 

157 At 97-109. 

158 Supra, text following n. 106 

159 He presumably took Vaughan through the medium 
of Marshall—only a minute comparison of texts could 
prove what was done. But Vaughan’s was the only early 
collection which he had seemingly at least seen. By 1834, 
however, he no longer remembered even its date—infra at 
n. 190 and 191. 


Charles 
Penna. 
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financial need, yet advance suddenly ceased for 
eight years. The delay is at first a puzzle. It 
would seem probable, from Jonathan Williams’ 
report, that Duane had exhausted at least Phila- 
delp’ . sources of materials by 1808, and must 
ther: ore have had much of those ultimately in- 
clud« in volume VI. But he lacked, of course, 
the Autobiography, which was all important; and 
that he contemplated the addition of biographical 
material in some form is clear from a letter written 
by him to Jefferson in 1810. In this he told of 
his having secured from Charles Thomson “the 
Journals” (that is, the diplomatic journals) of 
Franklin, John Adams, and Jay and added: 


| was promised some more but although I have kept 
the Edition back now 18 months, with 4 volumes ready 
printed for delivery, under [expectation] of gaining 
more materials for the biography, I have been dis- 
appointed. Perhaps you may possess fragments con- 
cerning him, epistolary or otherwise, that at a favor 
able moment you might oblige me with.'® 


We come now to the invitation given by Temple 
Franklin to Duane in June 1816 to “treat for pub- 
lishing the whole of the Manuscripts [in his col- 
lection], or such parts of them as are about to be 
published here, or any Selection thereof.” '*! 
One wonders whether Temple Franklin before 
going to London in the spring of 1816 '"* had ever 
read, or seen, or even heard of Duane’s four vol- 
umes long since in print. One wonders what he, 
without copyrights, imagined his legal position to 
be. Had his letter been one threatening Duane, or 
demanding anything, the answer would assuredly 
have been something to read! But the letter was 
wholly unobjectionable. It informed Duane that 
“it would give [him | peculiar satisfaction, that Mr. 
Duane’s Interest and Views, |[might| quadrate 
with [his] own, as explained in [his] Instructions 
to Capt. Stuart,” his agent in New York; “to 
whom”—he added—“I shall continue to forward 
the sheets as they are struck off here; so that the 
American Edition may appear nearly at the same 


160 Letter of August 17, 1810—Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 


n.s., 20: 341. Duane stated in vol. 5 that he had the last 
two journals mentioned and that they would be published 
“at a day not very remote’—5: 293. When Duane ac 
tually distributed his first four volumes (2-5) has not been 
learned. Governor Franklin received them in London be- 
fore November 18]11—-supra, text at n. 156, Volume 6 
appeared between May 1817 and June 1818. 

161 Supra, text preceding n. 86. 

162 A letter of March 11, 1816 from Colburn relative to 
publication of the Life and writings was addressed to him 
in London—W. C. Ford, List, at 207 
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Time as the British.” '** The fact that he was 
already sending the sheets to New York strongly 
suggests that he had been seeking an American 
publisher. Taken together with all the circum- 
stances, there is nothing to contradict the possi- 
bility that he had only then learned of Duane’s 
existence. We know from the latter that “a cor- 
respondence on the contemporaneous publication 
at London and Philadelphia took place,” '* but 
nothing definite of its terms. Possibly the only 
plan was to share the market by such publication. 
It seems also highly probable, however, that there 
was an agreement that each might borrow from 
the other. 

Duane tells of the matter in two accounts, one 
written in 1817 and the other in 1834. The first, 
in the preface to volume VI, was as follows: 


The Works of Dr. Franklin were put to press in Lon- 
don contemporaneously with the printing of the pres- 
ent volume. Many original letters however were in 
the hands of the Philadelphia publisher, and in the 
hands of other private individuals and literary socie- 
ties in the United States, some of which, not possessed 
by Mr. W. T. Franklin, are inserted in the present 
volume; but so many others have been brought to 
light, both in the United States and in Europe, as to 
afford materials equally interesting for another vol- 
ume. No arrangements however are at present made 
for their publication, though there probably will be 
very soon, of which notice will be given.'® 


In the second account, after dealing with the sale 
and dispersal of Franklin's library he implies that 
he was one of the “curious and studious individ- 
uals” who caught at “some few parcels” and then 
continued : 


_From fragments then snatched from oblivion, and 
other sources, not necessary to specify, an improved 
edition [td est: an addition to Duane’s four previ- 
ously published volumes] was undertaken in 1817, in- 
tended to embrace all that had been collected, or that 
could be procured through a special application to 
men who had partaken in the transactions of the pre- 
vious half century, in Europe and America. Then it 
was that Mr. Temple Franklin reappeared in London 
[1816], with a prospectus for the publication of the 


163 Letter of June 12, 1816—supra, n. 86. “Capt. I. 
Stuart of New York” is the only description of his agent. 
It will be noted that printing was in progress and sheets 
had been coming to New York in less than three months 
after the letter cited in the preceding note. If that letter 
initiated negotiations between Temple Franklin and Col- 
burn, the latter’s account of their wrangles given to Henry 
Stevens (supra, text at n. 84 seq.) 
gerated. 

164 See infra, text at n 


1656: [5] 


seems to be exag- 
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whole of his grandfather’s writings. As the Phila- 
delphia editor possessed much matter which was not 
in W. T. Franklin's possession, an arrangement was 
made for a contemporaneous publication of all that 
was possessed by both, at the same time in London 
and Philadelphia.'™ 


If Duane made such applications as he mentions, 
it was necessarily before 1816. A casual and in- 
cidental application to Jefferson in t810 has al- 
ready been noted.’* If like appeals were made 
to other men they may possibly be found. 

Whatever the agreement, Duane’s profit by it 
was great. From Temple Franklin’s Volume I he 
took the Autobiography, giving—as we have seen 
—full credit for this and adding only very little 
matter of his own; *® and from its appendix he 
also borrowed for his Volume I.'** From Temple 
Franklin’s Volume III, the last to appear, he took 
for his sixth volume what his preoccupation with 
the Autobiography gave him time to take,’"’ and 
what was then missed went into the edition of 
1834.17" But most of all he borrowed from Temple 
Franklin’s Volume IT, the collection of private cor- 
respondence. Long lists of letters, with the notes 
of the English edition, are to be found reproduced 
seriatim in the American; ''? preceded, however, 
by a score of early family letters not possessed by 
Temple Franklin (referred to by Duane in the 
passage above quoted from his preface) ; of which 
letters, manifestly, he sent no copies to England.'** 

166 (1834) 1: x. For his account of the library sale see 
infra, text at n. 254. 

167 Supra, text at n. 160. 


168 That is, in the title page of his own volume 1— 
supra, n. 105. 

169 There were only two papers in this Appendix that 
were printed for the first time by Temple Franklin—the 
first and the last. All the rest were to be found in 
Vaughan or the Works of 1806 or both (and three of 
them in Duane, 4). Duane borrowed from the last item 

‘Notes and Remarks... by Dr. Franklin, together 

. with some of his Speeches” in the Federal Conven- 
tion, 1: 463. Duane had printed the final speech of Sept. 
17, 1781 in 5: 432; he now borrowed the rest from Temple 
Franklin’s appendix ; but, typically enough, he inserted in 
the midst of the Federal Convention material B. Franklin’s 
remarks of Nov. 3, 1789 on the Pennsylvania constitutional 
convention, 1: 465. 

170 Supra, following n. 130. 

171 For example: Temple 
(1834) 1: 200. 

172W. T. Franklin, 2: 1 seg. and Duane, 6: 34 seq. 
Also, T. Franklin, 2: 137 seq. and Duane, 6: 245 seg. In 
this latter series of identical letters there is one changed 
order (T. Franklin at 228, Duane at 362), presumably 
accidental. 

178 Duane, 6: 1-33. He also had some papers of late 
date that he kept for himself—such as B. Franklin to 
Jefferson, April 8, 1790, 6: “564” (554). 


Franklin, 2: 49, Duane, 
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Proof of direct borrowing is often clear from a 
superficial comparison ; '** identity of order being 
alone very strong evidence, since Duane, when left 
to his own devices, was extremely disorderly in 
arrangement, paying little attention to chronol- 
ogy.'*® Only exact comparison of texts, however, 
can separate cases of appropriation from cases of 
variant copies. 

Temple Franklin borrowed much than 
Duane, and in two cases of borrowing made ac- 
knowledgment. Thus, he printed Duane’s note— 
“(Note by an American Gentleman )’—on_ the 
Gulf Stream.'* He also took from 


less 


Duane the 


174 Note the following :—(1) The place where Hartley's 
Breviate of Feb. 7, 1782 was printed by both—T. Franklin, 
2: 208, Duane, 5: 308—-(2) The notice “lacking” with 
regard to B. Franklin’s letter of June 28, 1782 to R. R 
Livingston in Duane, 5: 291; its appearance in T. Frank- 
lin, 2: 377 and then in Duane, 6: 469.—(3) The in- 
correct printing in Duane, (1834) 1: 419, as a postscript 
of March 26 to a letter of March 22, which postscript 
was correctly printed as a separate letter in T. Franklin, 
2: 292 and Duane, 2: 448—(4) Duane, in 5: “226” (276) 
omitted two papers of June 5-6, 1782 
pears in T. Franklin, 2: 361 and Duane, 6: 462—(5) 
T. Franklin labeled “Conciliatory Bill” (2: 273) what 
were obviously the “Conciliatory Propositions” of Dec. 
21, 1781 explanatory of a bill of June 27, 1780 moved by 
Hartley in Commons, 2: 266 note; followed by Duane, 6: 
424, 414 note—(6) So also Duane, 6: 418 followed T. 
Franklin, 2: 269 in printing these “Conciliatory Proposi- 
tions” as part of Hartley's letter of Jan. 2-8, 1782 to 
Franklin, between the main letter of Jan. 2 and the post 
script of Jan. 8. 

175 Compare particularly the 
volume 5 

176 Duane, 3: 370 and T. 
ther case, see infra, n. 192 

Temple Franklin printed some letters within quotation 
marks; sometimes Duane had an identical text, sometimes 
the same except longer—Temple Franklin, 2: 439, 440 and 
Duane, 541, 542. Were these quotation marks an ac- 
knowledgment of borrowing? If so, then not exclusively 
trom Duane, for a letter to Dr. Ingenhausz that Duane 
did not have was so marked—Temple Franklin, 3: 185 
A letter to Vaughan which is in both collections is printed 
in each within quotation marks—Temple Franklin, 2: 388; 
Duane, 6: 482. 

The writer doubts whether there is any significance 
whatever in these facts—nnless it be that the copies printed 
were so marked when acquired. 


; one of them ap 


chaotic arrangement of 


Franklin, 3: 550. For the 


The use of quotation 
marks in some of the books herein discussed is beyond 
comprehension. In Dalibard’s 1756 edition they were used 
consistently, but only to distinguish his own remarks 
inserted into Franklin's text. In Dubourg they occur 
frequently, but the writer was unable to frame any theory 
that would consistently explain the usage. Temple Frank- 
lin’s (or his printer’s) use of them was imperfect—1: 184 
186. 

In Duane’s 1834 edition their use loses all meaning 
whatever. Beginning at (1834) 1: 215-217—-which is the 


account ‘of the Hutchinson-Oliver letters—Duane has 
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long letter to Julien David LeRoy on “Improve- 
ments in Navigation” written by Franklin on the 
ocean on his way home in 1785.'* Three other 
borrowings possibly complete the list.'** The sur- 
prising thing is that his collection lacks most of 
the “secret letters” of the Paris years which Duane 
printed in his fifth volume (1809), The explana- 
tion is, presumably, that since he was in possession 
of the “Record Books’—including the “Hartley 


Franklin,'*® 


Record” and “Oswald Journal’-—of 


quotation marks around material which is not an exact 
reproduction of that in Temple Franklin; but the be- 
ginning of the account, immediately preceding the pas 
sages just referred to, is not within quotation marks (and 
the same is true of other portions) although 
with passages in Temple Franklin. They were presum 
ably using slightly different versions as copy; other places 
indicate that Duane used an American imprint, and that 
Temple Franklin used Mauduit’s less complete London 
edition. But the matter is without significance, perhaps, 
in Duane’s case, for from p. 233 of his volume onward for 
four hundred and two pages everything (with only one 
exception noted) is within quotation marks—not merely 
the bodies of letters and other documents, but the editor's 
headings, such as “To Lord Kames,” “The Secret Com 
mittee,” etc. The writer’s explanation of this is simple: 
that Duane gave some instruction to his compositors 
that was difficult either to understand or to apply, and 
since his entire earlier edition, and some other printed 
matter, was being re-printed in the 1834 edition the com 
positors used quotation marks for everything. A letter to 
Dubourg might very well have been the occasion for such 
instructions— (1834) 1; 223, 276. Also, there began on p 
233 a group of letters to members of Franklin’s family and 
to familiar friends; the courtesy to the donors of marking 
and printing these as copies would have been very natural, 
and possibly a condition of the gifts. In the second volume 
no quotation marks (or almost none) occur. 

177 Duane, 3: 334; Temple Franklin, 3: 518 

178 (1) He presumably took from Duane, 5: 428 the 
“Comparison of the Conduct of the Ancient Jews and at 
the Anti-Federalists,” Temple Franklin, 1: 393. In the 
Stevens Collection there were only “Notes for Compari 
son,” etc —W. C. Ford, List, at 218. (2) In the account 
of the hearing before the Privy Council Duane, 4: 154, 
had a note: “There is a note, in the handwriting of Dr 
Franklin, in the possession of the Philadelphia editor, 
where he observes on the work duty, in the close of his 
letter in the Public Advertiser, as follows,” etc. Temple 
Franklin (1: app’x, Ixi) wrote: “In a note, in the hand 
writing of Dr. Franklin, he observes on the word duty, in 
the close,” etc 


identical 


(3) Circumstances suggest that the “Plan 
for Improvement of the Free Blacks,” of Oct. 26, 1789, 
was similarly borrowed—Duane, 4: 248, Temple Franklin, 
1: 403, note. A considerable number of diplomatic docu- 
ments are in both Duane and Temple Franklin. They are 
presumably from different copies, but there may be bor 
rowings detectible by careful comparison of texts. 

179 Compare the statement by Theodore F. Dwight, Li- 
brarian of Congress, at the head of his summary descrip 
tion of the Stevens collection—op. cit. supra, n. 138, at 
29—with descriptions in the W. C. Ford List. 
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he felt that his were necessarily the complete and 
official papers. In Duane’s letters 
were fuller; '*’ but in how many only elaborate 
comparison could show. 


some Cases 
And as to the reason 
why any letters should have been lacking in 
Temple Franklin’s volumes (unless he did not 
print all he had), no suggestion is ventured.'*! 

In the absence of Duane’s correspondence it is 
difficult to judge him in all respects. Perhaps his 
sole merit was that of a collector, though that is 
by no means a small or unimportant one. He was 
careless in displaying ignorance. For example, 
with reference to Wedderburn’s characterization 
of Franklin before the Privy Council as “homo 
trium literarum,” Temple Franklin had a note 
interpreting this as a reference to fur, thief. But 
Duane quotes Pliny’s Latinized account of the 
Athenian custom of branding thieves on the hand 

“inscripti trium literarum”——and then inter- 
prets the reference: “the man of three letters, re- 
ferring to the three initial letters, I. T. L., im- 
pressed on the culprit’—and a Greek culprit, 
too!'*? Translations from the French in his vol- 
umes range in quality from moderately good to 
renditions that reverse the sense of the original.'** 
He is credited in library catalogs with having 
translated and published Montesquieu.’** Surely 


this must rest upon the assumption that he trans- 
lated it because he published it; an assumption 
possibly natural in a time when authors had almost 
no rights, and printers were free to publish and 


180 Compare, for example, T. 
Duane, 5: 142, 145 

181 Duane copyrighted only volumes 3 and 4—on what 
basis only one familiar with the early copyright acts could 
judge. Volume 5 was that containing the pertinent ma- 
terial, if Temple Franklin did not have it. 

82 W. T. Franklin, 1, app’x: lix and Duane, (1834) 
‘4 2m 

183 See 1: 430; 6: 451 and 537; 1: 450 and (1834) 1: 
594; 1: 430, note and (1834) 1: 167, note. Note the im- 
provements in (1834) 1: 536 over 1: 167; 1: 588 over 
1: 448; and in 6: 459-460, 510-511 over 6: 390, 392, 490. 

184 Namely that of Destutt de Tracy, Antoine L. C., 
Commentary and review of Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, 
Philadelphia, Duane, 1811. He regarded the failure of his 
“efforts to have the book reviewed in Boston, N. York, 
and here [Philadelphia]” as a “conspiracy against virtue 
among those who profess themselves the lovers of light 
and literature”—letter of Feb. 14, 1813 to Jefferson, Pro 
ceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., 2d ser. 20: 359. He had 
another work of “Tracy” then in hand—that is, “in the 
hands of one of Neef’s assistants, a... young man”- 
ihid., 361. Of another work he wrote to Jefferson: “The 
other work which you . . . mention, if sent on, I can have 
put into hand immediately; there is no difficulty in ob 
taining good translators here’—ibid., 340. 


Franklin, 2: 299 with 
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profit unrestrained. He was also either very ig- 
norant of some of the most important papers in 
his entire collection or extremely negligent when 
he wrote that “in England [Franklin] combatted 
the Stamp act by his public writings, and in his 
two celebrated examinations before parliament 
and in the privy council, which it was allowed led 
to the repeal of that act.” '*° We have seen that 
he was almost wholly uninformed respecting all 
the editions of Franklin’s Experiments and Ob- 
servations,'*® of which he correctly described only 
Part I of the first edition, of which he possessed the 
copy sent to the author.'’*’ It is virtually certain 
that he never saw others and never used any. He 
did describe adequately enough the edition of 1793, 
but he seemingly never borrowed anything directly 
from it; '** though it would rarely have been neces- 
sary to do so since it was almost wholly reprinted 
in that of 1806, which was in turn reprinted by 
Duane, and which was of course also acceptably 
described by him.'*’ He created, however, an item 
bibliographically unique in describing a_ wholly 
mythical edition. 


In 1776, there was published in London, a volume 
in octavo, of about 300 pages, of which the revision 
and publication have been ascribed to Dr. Fothergill, 
though not alone; the copy transmitted to the author 
is before the writer, and is peculiarly interesting from 
the manuscript notes and corrections, made on the 
margins and blank spaces of the book by Dr. F. This 
volume, which will be again referred to in this intro- 
duction [it was not!], consists wholly of pieces that 
relate to politics. ... 

Ten years afterwards [{ !]—in the critical year 1779 
—another edition was prepared in London . . . pub- 
lished by Johnson it extended to 674 pages, and 
was prepared . . . by Mr. Benjamin Vaughan. _— 


When Duane wrote this he had before him the 
preface to the Works of 1806 by Marshall, who 
passed from a mythical edition of 1766 to 1779 
with the words ‘Ten years afterward” that Duane 
copied. Nor could Duane, with Vaughan’s volume 
of 1779 “before him” —of 574 instead of 674 pages, 
and with a fifth of its pages devoted to papers of 
non-political content—possibly have confused if 


185 Duane, (1834) 1: 
writer. 

186 Supra, text at n. 102 seq. 

187 “Transmitted to him by his London friend,” “which 
identical copy supplies the basis of these remarks” 
Duane, (1834) 1: viii. 

18* The writer believed he had one or two cases to cite 
proving the contrary, but the evidence failed. 

189 (1834) 1: viii. 

190 [hid, 


xxxii; emphasis added by present 
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with the volume of 1776 which he described. 
Every detail of the description is mythical; not 
solely because the book was mythical, but because 
not one detail was applicable to an actually existent 
book. 

Did he ever actually use, or see Vaughan? Or 
did he know Vaughan’s material, too, only through 
Marshall’s edition? This is important, because 11 
bears upon the question of Duane’s standards of 
authenticity '*' and upon that of his personal recti- 
tude. 

There are various references in Duane to Frank- 
lin’s books or manuscript comments, made to em- 
phasize his sources of information, which suggest 
a strong sense of historical authenticity.'** They 


191 No such trifles—common practice of his time—are 
here in question as quoting occasional passages from a 
series of paragraphs with no indication of the omission of 
intervening matter; or altering the form but substantially 
preserving the sense of the original—as when Governor 
Hutchinson wrote, “If there be no way to take off the 
original incendiaries, they will continue to instill their 
poison into the minds of the people through the vehicle 
of the Boston Gazette,’ and Duane (4: 150) made it 
read, “Some method should be devised to take off” the 
incendiaries “whose writings supplied the fuel of sedition 
through the Boston Gazette.” 

192 Qne is quoted supra, n. 187. In another note he 
wrote: “In the two first volumes of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, which are in the possession of the Philadelphia 
Editor, these pieces [‘the following paper and those that 
succeed it in this volume’] are noted on the inner side of 
the cover, in pencil writing . . . of the author. ... The 
works [words] are—Pieces written by B. F.’ and the 
several articles are there stated by their titles, with a 
reference to the number of the paper in which each was 
first published”—4: 367. (He did not give numbers for 
all; and the last paper, “The Handsome and Deformed 
Leg” was not first—if it was ever—published in the 
Gasette.) Temple Franklin borrowed eight of these 
papers, stating that they “were taken from an American 
collection; the editor of which ascertained their authen- 
ticity’—Temple Franklin, 3: 221, note. In another note 
Duane tells us that he printed from Franklin’s own copy, 
one of only five issued—Duane, 5: 318. (His statement to 
its rarity—the answer to Lord Hillsborough’s adverse re- 
port upon the Walpole petition for a land-grant on the 
(hio—was a mistake; see P. L. Ford, Franklin bibliog- 
raphy, Nos. 311, 317.) Again, one finds the following 
extraordinary note: “the first part of the correspondence, 
beginning with page 1, and ending with page 202; and 
the journal of Dr. Franklin from page 202 to page 308 
[292], have been derived from two different sources, and 
the copies [of such letters as are duplicated?] have been 
compared word for word with each other. . . . That part 
of the diplomatic correspondence which follows [the two 
parts just mentioned?], is derived from a third source, 
unconnected with the two preceding, but [to Duane] no 
less obviously authentic’—5: 293. (One source was 
presumably Charles Thomson, supra, text preceding n. 
160). In the separate publication of Cicero’s Cato Major 
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are impressive, and the more striking because 
nothing similar to them has been noted in the other 
collections this except 
and—in more general terms or in 
relying upon and citing Duane’s statements 
Temple Franklin’s.'°* When one, however, re- 
flects upon what Duane did, the conclusion seems 
unavoidable that these statements were merely ex 
pressive of his well justified pride in having res- 
cued (and presumably in general owned-—the 
mythical volume of 1776 excepted) some items 
from Franklin’s library. They have little or 
nothing to do with an appreciation of authenticity. 
He printed in its entirety, as by Franklin, George 
Whatley’s Principles of Trade and Richard Jack- 
son's Historical Review, both of which—as already 
noted—Temple Franklin properly omitted.'"* 
And in printing the Historical Review he dismissed 
the claims for Jackson thus: 


surveyed in 
Vaughan’s '** 


discussion 


Attempts have been made to deny the venerable pa- 
triot the merit of this like others of his more impor- 
tant works, because it was not claimed or avowed; 
but it was enough |for Franklin] that its object was 
accomplished; and it was not requisite to court that 
persecution which no men are so apt to resort to, as 
those who are defeated in their injustice, against men 
by whom their evil designs are frustrated.'** 


This explanation of Franklin’s non-claimer is 
Duane’s customary political twaddle. Franklin 
was very generally supposed to be the author, any- 
way ; and was the avowed author of various papers 


far more likely to cause “persecution.” 


(printed as part of volume 4, but then removed and sold 
independently—infra, text at n. 206) he stated: “This 
edition is published from the London edition, and from 
the copy preserved in Dr. Franklin's library’—infra, n 
206, at [2]. Finally, in the 1834 edition Duane remarks : 
“In the Athenaeum of Philadelphia are many volumes of 
pamphlets, which formerly belonged to Dr. Franklin,” and 
he printed Franklin’s marginal comments in several 
(1834) 2: 501. (These volumes were bought by Duane 
and later sold by him to the Athenaeum 
at n. 259.) 


see infra, text 


Why did Duane in 1809 (first quotation above) call 
himself “the Philadelphia Editor” ? 
editorial merits as 
lawyer’? 

193 See text supra at n. 49. 

194 Quotations supra, notes 178, 192. The title page of 
each of his volumes carried the words, “from the original 
MSS.,” and the first sentence of the preface to vol. 1 
(referring seemingly to the materials generally—certainly 
not to the Autobiography particularly) contained the as- 
surance, “written almost entirely with his own hand.” 

185 Supra, text at nn. 140, 141. 

196 Duane, 2: iii 


Did he consider his 


high as those of a “Philadelphia 
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It has been remarked above that Duane omitted 
from his 1834 edition the factitious issue of the 
Boston Chronicle of March 13, 1782. No reason 
for this omission is discernible unless Duane had 
since 1818 come to feel moral scruples (unlike 
Franklin) about publishing it. In 1818 he had 
seemingly exulted in printing it, for he made it 
variant in details from the undoubted original used 
by Temple Franklin, from whom it is equally in- 
dubitable that he took it.'*? And why would he 
have altered it unless, as in other cases cited above, 
to suggest that he had a unique piece of Franklin’s 
handiwork? Duane felt no scruples about appro- 
priating hundreds of footnotes—of Marshall (and 
through him Dubourg and Vaughan), Richard 
Jackson, and others; which he made appear his 
own by refraining from inserting initials needed 
to show the authorship of predecessors, or by re- 
moving such as were inserted by them. The latter 
bars a plea of laziness as an explanation of the 
former. No other editor in our list remotely ap- 
proaches his faults in this respect.'®* 

There is also another action which bears upon 
his standard of authenticity. In a copy of his 
fourth volume as reviewed in the Analectic Mag- 
azine in May 1817, there were at the end of the 
volume “forty pages of Essays”; and preceding 
them, and filling one hundred and sixteen pages, 
Duane printed as Franklin’s the translation of 
Cicero's De Senectute'® that James Logan had 
made, and Franklin had printed in 1744 as Cicero's 
Cato Major. Now, Franklin's introduction to the 
original edition showed that Logan was the trans- 
lator; 7°’ and in a fourth Philadelphia edition as 
reprinted in Glasgow in 1758 Logan’s name ap- 


197 It is printed in Smyth, Writings 8: 437. In Temple 
Franklin, 1: 338 the issue is given as “Numb. 705”; in 
Duane, 1: 412 it appears as “Vol. 7 . . . Number 1095.” 

198 Except Wenzel, supra, text at n. 53. To give two, 
out of scores of examples: Franklin’s notes to his “Re- 
marks” on Governor Pownall’s “Constitution of the 
Colonies” were left unmarked by Vaughan, whose own 
notes were marked “FE.” Duane marked Franklin’s notes 
“B. F.,” but left Vaughan’s “E” to stand for Duane—S5: 
350, In the case of papers on electricity, when Marshall's 
notes indicated translation from Dubourg, and Duane 
merely omitted the indication, a reader would attribute 
them to Duane. 

199 Anonymous, life and writings of Dr. Franklin, An 
alectic Mag. 9: 353-394, at 365-367 (“267”). 

200 M. T. Cicero’s Cato Major, 
notes. Philadelphia, printed and sold by B. Franktin, 
1744. The introduction begins: “This Version of Cicero’s 
Tract de Senectute, was made Ten Years since, by the 
Honourable and Learned James Logan, of this City; 
undertaken partly for his own Amusement,” etc. 


.. . With explanatory 
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pears on the title page and Franklin’s nowhere ; *”' 
moreover, the original introduction is therein 
printed unaltered. But at least as early as 1778 
a London edition had appeared with Franklin 
credited on the title page for the “explanatory 
notes,’ and with an abbreviation of his original 
introduction, signed by him, from which mention 
of Logan as the translator was omitted *°*—the 
natural inference of a reader being that Franklin 
was both the translator and the author of the notes. 
This edition, the changes in which were presum- 
ably made to secure a better sale, was reprinted by 
Duane. The reviewer just mentioned—assuming 
that Duane had seen the original “Philadelphia 
edition,” containing the full introduction, because 
a reference to it in those words occurred in the 
truncated introduction of the 1778 London edition 
conceived the entire work “to have been stuffed 
into this volume [IV, of Duane] with a clear 
foreknowledge of its being none of Dr. Franklin's 
work. . . . He must have known that Dr. Frank- 
lin himself disavowed the authorship; and_ his 
suppression of the truth on the subject . . . is 
dishonest.” *"* The charge of dishonesty is cer- 
tainly not proved. But Duane’s ignorance could 
undoubtedly have been removed by many persons 
in Philadelphia, and his failure to make inquiries 
attests an exceedingly lax editorial standard.*** 
How many copies containing the Cato Major 
were distributed is unknown; they are today evi- 
dently rare.*°’ At all events it was withdrawn and 


201 Cato Major ... by M. Tullwus Cicero. . . . By the 
honourable James Logan. . . . The fourth edition. ‘“Phila- 
deiphia, printed. Glasgow, reprinted by R. Urie, 1758.” 

The writer has seen no Philadelphia edition other than 
the first, just cited. 

202M. T. Cicero’s Cato Major. ... With explanatory 
notes. By Benjamin Franklin, LL.D. “Philadelphia: 
printed by B. Franklin. London: re-printed for Fielding 
and Walker, 1778.” 

The introduction in this volume begins: “This Transla- 
tion of Cicero’s Tract De Senectute, was made several 
years since, partly for the Translator’s amusement,” etc. 

203 Analectic Mag. 9: 365, Philadelphia, May 1817. 

204 Under standards of the present day it seems most 
extraordinary that in Franklin’s original printing Logan 
received credit only in an introduction; and the Glasgow 
edition above cited illustrates a better and contemporary 
usage—seemingly soon adopted in Philadelphia editions 
after the first. But both then and in Duane’s day it was 
the printer who was important. As an editor Duane’s 
name does not appear on any of his eight volumes except 
that his preface in 1834 was signed “W. D.,” and only four 
of them (those of 1834, and two of the 1808-1818 edition, 
supra n. 181) were copyrighted by him. 

205 Five copies in the collections of the American 
Philosophical Society and Library Company do not con- 
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sold as a separate publication, with its original 
pagination in volume IV and with an explanation 
that plainly reveals a shiftiness of character.*’* 
Its place was taken by Lord Hillsborough’s report 
on the Walpole petition for land on the Ohio with 
Franklin’s answer to the same, and by forty-eight 
additional pages of essays.?°" 

These changes seem to explain a passage in 
Duane’s preface to his volume in its final form. 
“It may require explanation,” he wrote, “why 
some of the papers of a literary and moral cast, 
and some two or three of a date subsequent to the 
revolution should be comprehended in a volume 
which professes to give political papers before the 
revolution. Perhaps it arose from the Editor's 
own idea of politics, which he deems inseparable 
from morals”! *°* Hence the inclusion of papers 
“On Human Vanity,” “On True Happiness,” “On 
Self-Denial,” “Rivalship in Almanac Making,” 
“Rules of Health,” “Rules for a Club,” ““Ques- 
tions discussed by the Club,” and “Sketch of an 
English School.” However, since the last forty 
pages are filled with essays which with few excep- 
tions are of precisely the same character, one is 
forced to the conclusion that Duane’s explanation 
respecting the Cato Major was honest as to that 
and all the rest, namely: that he deemed their 


tain it. Until a copy containing it is found one cannot 
with certitude assert there ever was one. To assume that, 
however, is gratuitously to charge the Analectic’s reviewer 
with dishonesty without lessening the proved editorial 
negligence of Duane. According to him the volume was 
“ready printed for delivery” (supra, text at note 160) 
by February 1809; and he then held all copies undis- 
tributed for at least eighteen months (ibid.), possibly 
for thirty (supra, n. 160). If purged within that period 
some copy (surely, copies) must have got out and Duane 
been warned; he would never have discovered his error. 
If not purged while the volumes were held back, again 
it is incredible that no copies would have got out; also, 
no publisher would have been more certain than Duane to 
give copies out early for review (supra, n. 184). 

206 Marcus Tullius Cicero’s Cato Major ... With ex- 
planatory notes by Benjamin Franklin, L.L.D. Philadel- 
phia, W. Duane, [18097]. 8vo, pp. (4), 251-357. At the 
end of the introductory matter is the statement (with 
what would probably be correct emendations): “This 
edition of Dr. Franklin’s work [a work Dr. Franklin once 
printed] was originally intended for insertion [inserted] 
in the edition of his works published by W. Duane, as 
will be seen from the paging, but was subsequently omitted 
[withdrawn after some copies were distributed].” 

207 “Settlement on Ohio,” 4: 250-318, or 
essays, 319-366, or 48 pages; total, 117. 

208 4: [5]—emphasis added. Duane’s remark upon the 
proper connection between morals and politics applies 
equally to the use in this volume of the Cato Major and of 
the materials that replaced it, and the writer therefore ac 
cepts it as Duane’s true motivation. 


69 pages; 
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philosophy to have been exemplified in Franklin’s 
political life.*°" 

The matter of Duane’s standards of authenticity 
and editorial rectitude should not be dropped with- 
out a reference to his judgments of Temple Frank- 
lin. Considerable space was given by Duane in 
the preface of his edition of 1834 to the charge 
made by Marshall against Temple Franklin in 
1806.7'° One may surely reasonably assume that 
Duane learned from the Baches of the supposedly 
astounding or explosive materials taken abroad 
by Temple Franklin, and would have assumed that 
these, if anything, were the papers which the 
British government bought from him to suppress. 
It was also undoubtedly part of the family tra- 
dition that Franklin had given Jefferson, when the 
latter last saw him, a manuscript. Duane wrote to 
Jefferson, “who often spoke of a suppression in 
Kngland,” regarding this, and received in reply 
a document which he printed, and which is in fact 
a passage at the end of Jefferson’s “Autobiog- 
raphy.” *"* Now, in the “Autobiography” Jeffer- 
son states that the document received from Frank 
lin was the account of his negotiations with Lord 
Howe in 1775 in hope of averting war. The docu 
ment as Duane printed it omits that statement. 
To learn the nature of the mysterious paper was 
Duane’s purpose, and that was ignored, Jefferson 
still felt that he had perhaps violated Franklin's 
wish in returning the manuscript to Temple 
Franklin. He sent to Duane, therefore, only so 
much of the account in his “Autobiography” as 
recorded the gift, the return, and the qualm. 
Duane then tried Temple Franklin. He tells us 
that he sent a copy of Jefferson’s communication 
(seemingly in 1815) to Governor Franklin, in 
London, 


enclosing a duplicate for Mr. T 
Paris 


Franklin, then in 
. but although at a subsequent period [1816] 


209 4: 367-407. The essays in these forty (really forty 
one) pages were entitled: “The Waste of Life,” “On Self 
Denial,” “On true Happiness,” “First Dialogue between 
Philocles and Horatio,” “Second Dialogue between 
Philocles and Horatio,” “On Duties to the Public,” plus 
the following (the order being altered) : On Discoveries,” 
“On the Usefulness of the Mathematics,” “On Earth- 
quakes,” “The Handsome and Deformed Leg.” It is 
these last four pieces that suggest the alterations neces 
sitated by the removal of the Cato Major. Duane’s ex 
planation is satisfactory as regards all others. These four 
may not have been in the original last forty pages. 

210 (1834) 1: x—xvi 

211 Jhid., xv: compare with Jefferson's “Autobiography” 

Ford, Paul Leicester (editor), The writings of Thomas 
Jefferson 1: 150-152, N. Y., Putnams, 1892 


See infra, 
n. 224. 
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a correspondence on the contemporaneous publication 
at London and Philadelphia took place, no notice 
whatever was taken by Mr. T. Franklin of the com- 
munication, though made with the 
purpose.*!” 


most friendly 


Jefferson’s “Autobiography” did not appear in 
Duane’s lifetime.*'* His only recourse was to look 
in Temple Franklin’s pages for the absence or 
presence of matter which would have justified sup- 
pression by act of the British government in 1790. 
In truth, he undoubtedly really looked for the ab- 
sence of such matter, since he, like Jefferson, was 
prepossessed by a conviction of “suppression.” 
Naturally, too, the requirements set in his mind for 
justification were quite rightly high; and it should 
surprise nobody that he found nothing to satisfy 
them. He gives us this opinion of the Life and 
Writings: 


The only article in the edition, given by him as com- 
plete, which is new or interesting is the social inter- 
course and correspondence brought about between 
Mrs. Howe, the sister of Earl Howe, with the doctor, 
and in that nothing is to be found sufficient to induce 
or require suppression.?"4 


Therefore, he concluded, “The contents [of the 
Jefferson manuscript] does not appear; nor is it 
accounted for in the ostensible vindication | offered 
by Temple Franklin preface | ; it is suppressed.” *'° 

This conclusion was unjust to Temple Franklin, 
but the injustice was impersonal ; it was due to the 
predominance of Duane’s prepossessions over his 
powers of objective reasoning. But when he wrote 
that Temple Franklin’s volumes “afford very little 
matter in addition to what had been collected and 
published by booksellers in the fair pursuit of their 
business,” *'° that was a natural echo of the “liter- 
ary speculators” who libeled Temple Franklin in 
the charge of 1806 by one who was a fellow prac- 


212 Duane, (1834) 1: xvi. 

218 After Temple Franklin published the Life and writ- 
ings, Jefferson made inquiries as to whether they in- 
cluded the Howe negotiations, and recorded in the “Auto 
biography” that he was told it was not. He also added 
the extraordinary judgment (based upon matter not in 
cluded in Franklin’s manuscript as published): “It cer 
tainly established views so atrocious in the British gov- 
ernment that it’s suppression would seem to be worth a 
great price’—-P. L. Ford (ed.), Writings of Jefferson 
1: 153 

214 Duane, (1834) 1: xvi. This is an example of 
Duane’s muddled thinking; not a contemptuous dismissal 
sub stlentio of Lord Howe's negotiations with Franklin 
under cover of his sister’s chess games. 

215 [hid, 

216 [Thid., xiii 
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titioner. And when he wrote that the Howe paper 
was the only thing “new or interesting” in the 
three volumes of Temple Franklin, that was worse 
than niggardly acknowledgment—it was contemp- 
tible injustice—to a man from whom he took one 
complete volume vastly better than he could have 
produced himself, and scores of additional letters 
and papers sufficiently “new and interesting” to be 
desired for his own edition. 

Duane claimed for his 1834 edition everything 
previously published. The one merit he possessed 
was that he was a collector. In his first edition 
there appeared for the first time (as regards the 
twenty collections here in question) two hundred 
and twenty-two Franklin papers, subject in some 
cases to questions of authenticity. In that of 1834 
he added one hundred and twenty-four strictly 
Franklin items, plus four of extraneous authorship 
but so closely related to him as to be indispen- 
sable.?"? 

In the first reference made in this discussion to 
a specific Franklin letter it appeared that the first 
page of the first edition of his writings reveals the 
mutilation of an undeniable original used as 
printer’s copy—after which it disappeared. At 
every stage of further progress in comparing col- 
lections of his writings one is constantly per- 
plexed with the questions, Which are originals ? 
What is their history? What is an original? 


Where are now these originals, or original copies, 
or documents which must be taken to be the near- 
est approximation to an original? The writer has, 
of course, no answer to these questions; that is 
why it seems desirable to put some final emphasis 
upon them. 
fairly definite conclusion.*'* 


He has, indeed, come to only one 
This is, that in the 


217 In 1834 there were also twenty-four letters of the 
Peace Commissioners jointly, and eleven wholly extrane 
ous and wholly incidental documents; a total for that 
edition of one hundred and sixty-three pieces 

218 One other—wholly personal—coincides in large de 
gree with that of the reviewer in the Analectic Mag. (9: 354, 
May 1817) who has heretofore been several times cited: 
“Before we entered upon the task of reviewing the works 
of Dr. Franklin, we had no adequate idea of the changes, 
falsifications, and errors which are incident to successive 
republication.” The same writer almost certainly wrote 
the further review in thid. 11: 450, June 1818. His were 
the most acute and competent of all the early reviews 
accessible for examination. He knew much of Franklin 
and his work, he excoriated Duane, and was relatively ob 
jective in judging Temple Franklin, although refusing to 
accept as adequate the latter’s reasons for delay in publi 
cation. But he fell into some errors himself—in crediting 
Dubourg with a translation fourteen years after his death 
(tbid., 9: 357), and in giving the publication date of the 
Works of 1793 (seemingly with the book before him) 
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preparation of a definitive edition of Franklin, 
hundreds of letters and other papers would pre- 
sent to the editor essentially the same problems as 
those presented by the Autobiography. The 
only difference would be that as respects these 
other documents questionable decisions probably 
must be accepted, and presumably would be ac- 
cepted without qualms because of the lesser im- 
portance of the documents. 

Difficulties with respect to Franklin's official 
correspondence are very much less in some re- 
spects than those associated with his private 
papers, but in other respects the difficulties are 
identical. Henry Stevens, without restricting his 
statement to either, tells us that “very many of Dr. 
Franklin’s letters and papers |were| preserved in 
two, three, four or even five states, while in some 
cases there are discrepancies which may account 
for some slips that have been or may be attributed 
to bad editorship.” *'* The first of these state- 
ments is obviously more likely to be true—par- 
ticularly as respects existence in four or five states 

of official than of private papers. Stevens de- 
scribed these different states as follows : 


The rough draft in the hand of Dr. Franklin, some- 
times with many interlineations and corrections. 2. 
The fair copy by his private secretary or one of his 
clerks, frequently with corrections and alterations by 
Franklin before attaching his signature. 3. The press 
copy, a process said to be invented by Dr. Franklin 
as early as 1777, or perhaps only improved in conjunc- 
tion with Watt and his English patent press for copy- 
ing. 4. The record in the folio Letter Books. And 
5. Sometimes there were two, or a second fair copy 
after the Doctor’s first revision and correction, this 
being the document signed and despatched. In some 
cases this last document was subsequently transcribed 
and may have varied somewhat from all the others 
and thus lay the editor open to charges of inaccuracy. 
Generally, though not always, the press copy was the 
last taken. In many cases the 
three, four and sometimes the 
paper.*?° 


contains 
states of the 


Collection 
five 


If one compares the summary list of the papers 
prepared by Mr. Dwight, the 
gress, before purchase of the 


as 1792. 


n. 199 seq. 


Librarian of Con- 
collection 7?! with 
One of his criticisms is discussed supra, text at 

He also fell into the decided error of regarding 
all the papers printed by Temple Frankhkin as “originals,” 
and counting as “falsifications” or “errors” every depar- 
ture from them by Duane (ibid., 368-370). 
Max Farrand, op. cit. supra, n. 63, at 75. 

219 Op. cit. supra, n. 1, at 18. 

220 Thid., 18-19. 


221 Supra, n. 138 


This was the 
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the calendar later issued by Mr. Ford,-** the diffi 
culties of applying Mr. Stevens's classification will 
be at once apparent. 


In any case the situation presented im the case 


either of official or of private papers is one of 
great complexities. Franklin necessarily — sent 
duplicates of official letters delayed or lost to 
Thomas Cushing, to the Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, to David Hartley, and others; he sent to 
John Adams “a packet of correspondence’ be- 
tween Hartley and himself; and Adams evidently 
sent him copies of many letters. He loaned an 
important original of his own writing to Richard 
Oswald, and got it back; he gave a Vergennes 
original, to avoid any question of a copy’s au- 
thenticity, to Thomas Grenville. The “Journal of 
the Peace Negotiations” as first prepared by 
lranklin was evidently a narrative through which 
original letters received and copies of letters sent 
were interspersed. In the primary document sent 
to the Congress doubtless all were copied.*** 
Karlier notes have shown variations between the 
copies used by Temple Franklin and by Duane as 
respected the presence or absence of these letters, 
and differences in their form.*** Duane evidently 
used some papers sent to Congress—with, for 
example, the note: “Mr. Franklin does not know 
that the following memorial concerns the Congress, 
but at the request of M. de Vergennes, transmits 
it. B. F.” **® He had, as already seen,*** the dip- 
lomatic journals of Franklin, Adams, and Jay; 
and printed that of Franklin. All were given 
(loaned 7) to him by Charles Thomson, and at 
least such primary documents should probably be 
regarded as “originals” in a higher sense than the 
copies of them held by Temple Franklin. On the 
other hand, as respects other official correspond- 
ence than that with Congress, it would seem that 
the Record Books in Temple Franklin's collection 
would be primary copies as compared with any 
others. 


222 Supra, n. 63 

“23 The writer has not seen the original, however. Nor 
has he sought detailed information respecting the subse 
quent custody of each original received by Franklin 
However, many are seemingly in that of the Amer. Philos 
Society and in the Stevens Collection in Washington 

24 Supra, text at n. 111 seq. Henry Stevens stated that 
in the copy of the 1775 negotiations with Lord Howe in 
London that was given by Franklin to Jefferson the docu 
ments for insertion of which the narrative called were 
lacking, whereas in Temple Franklin's copy they were 
present—op. cit. supra, n. 1, at 9 

225 (1834) 1: 394, 


‘6 Supra, text at n. 160 
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There is really only one difference, for present 
purposes, between official and unofficial papers. 
As respects an official paper, something that can 
be regarded as substantially an original should al- 
ways, subject to extraordinary exceptions, exist. 
As respects a private letter or other paper, any- 
thing that can be strictly so regarded will rarely, 
it seems highly probable, be discovered. Dupli- 
cates of many official papers despatched to replace 
originals supposedly lost once existed in consider- 
able numbers, and of private letters in occasional 
cases, Copies of private letters and other papers 
once existed—fortunately, except for the trouble 
they may give to editors—in great numbers. 
Charles Francis Adams, in printing a copy made 
by John Adams of Franklin’s letter to Thomas 
Cushing with which he transmitted the Hutchin- 
son-Oliver letters, remarked upon the discrepan- 
cies (nine in number) between it and the printed 
form of Franklin’s version; ***7 the latter being 
evidently adjusted to Franklin’s purposes. He 
also remarked that even these discrepancies were 


not so extensive as often occurs in letters written by 
the active men of the Revolution. It may easily be 
accounted for by the practice, not uncommon at that 
time, of preserving the first draft, without being care- 
ful to insert the amendments and additions introduced 
into the perfect copy 


(that is, rather, into the final document actually 


He found the fault “illustrated” 
(he does not say in what degree or frequency) in 
John Adams’s letter books. It seems probable that 
it is abundantly present in Franklin's ; although its 
danger may often be obviated in the case of official 
papers by the existence of the document as finally 
dispatched, and although the preservation of un- 
official papers in different states may be a secure 
guide in identifying copies later made. 

The reasons why originals of many letters and 
other papers are very unlikely to exist are obvious. 
The scientific letters which were true originals 
were used by Dr. Collinson and Dr. Fothergill as 
printer’s copy, and that was not preserved.*** 
Most if not all of the early “moral” essays probably 
went similarly; though, being presumably unal- 
tered by editors, the prints may serve as original 
copies.““° The same would probably be true of 


despatched ) .2°* 


227 John Adams, Works 1: 133, n. and 647-648; com- 
pare Temple Franklin, 1: 191. 

228 | bid. 

224 Supra, text at n. 8; also Cohen, 116. 

230 The Analectic’s reviewer, who knew the editorial 
customs of his own somewhat later time called attention 
to the fact that “Almost all of the Doctor’s works ap 
peared originally in the newspapers; the editors of which, 
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various important polemical political papers— 
such as the “Canada Pamphlet” and the answer to 
Lord Hillsborough’s report upon settlement of the 
Ohio Country—which had nothing in content or 
style that could wound British sensibilities. But 
it was very different with his papers that asserted 
colonial rights. Evidently he sent to his son, for 
example, a copy of the “Causes of American Dis- 
contents before 1768” as originally written, for 
after its printing in the London Chronicle he 
wrote: 


The editor of that paper one Jones seems a Gren- 
villian, or is very cautions as you see, by his correc- 
tions and omissions. He has drawn the teeth and 
pared the nails of my paper, so that it can neither 


scratch nor bite. It seems only to paw and mumble.?*! 


Destruction of printer’s proof presumably did 
away with originals or first-copies in various cases 
other than that of the successive editions of the 
Experiments and Observations. Certainly Frank- 
lin, in personally editing the fourth edition (1769), 
would have used the best available copies. How- 
ever, to what extent he used manuscripts, even 
when material in printed form was available, for 
the “philosophical” sections of the editions of 1769 
and 1774 we do not know; and the same is true 
of Vaughan’s great collection of 1779, and his and 
Price’s Works of 1793. Dubourg probably had 
many originals in the Giuvres of 1773. Marshall's 
Works of 1806 were probably a mere reprinting 
job. Duane’s were predominantly the same. 
Temple Franklin relied almost wholly upon his 
own manuscripts. It seems certain that no 
printer's copy survived for more than a_ short 
time *** from any of these jobs except from Temple 
Franklin’s. And at least somewhat incompletely 
from that, notwithstanding Henry Stevens’s plain 
implication that all survived and was in his collec- 
tion as sold to the United States; *** for the fact 
is that neither of the two “fair copies” of the 
Autobiography that were in his possession is 
now to be found—and one must surely have been 
used for that purpose.*** Assuming that each 
we have no doubt, took the liberty of making many altera 
tions in such as were political, and often misprinted, be- 
cause they did not understand, such as were philosophical” 

-Analectic Mag. 9: 391, May 1817. 

231 Letter of Jan. 9, 1768 to William Franklin—Temple 
Franklin, 2: 151. Smyth, Writings §: 90. 

232 Supra, text at n. 49. 

233 Op, cit. supra, n. 1, at 11, 16. 

284 Dr. Farrand is authority that none is now in the 
Stevens collection—op. cit. supra, n. 63, at 73, 77. He 
also went no farther than to say it “probably” was used 
for printer's copy—doubtless because a copy of the “fair 
copy” might have been used. 
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editor, as respected each paper not merely re- 
printed, had secured the best source possible, a 
vast amount of relatively dependable papers must 
have disappeared in this manner. 

They disappeared, however—and  un- 
doubtedly many of those most truly original—in 
other ways. Reference was made at the beginning 
of this discussion to the fact that Franklin was 
himself the worst enemy of his written record, and 
of his editors. 


also 


In a sense he preserved his writ- 
ings, but he was too busy or too unmethodical to 
preserve them effectually. In the changes of his 
own abode, the hazards of the times, the careless- 
ness or the proprietary pride of friends who pos- 
sessed them, many were inevitably lost. Why did 
it not occur to him to use a bank—Paris was safe 
as Temple Franklin did? An ocean voyage would 
have been less risky than Galloway’s trunk. It is 
true, however, that in that case as in another one 
that resulted ill the motive of Franklin was love 
for his son. 

It has been remarked above that Franklin would 
surely have used the best available copies in 1769. 
Even that early really good ones would seem- 
ingly not have been available. 
gun to give William 


He had early be- 


Franklin ‘sometimes the 


rough drafts, and sometimes the printed sheets” 


(both in the case just above cited) of what he 
wrote in London; *“° but for several years before 
1769, despite these attentions by his father, they 
had been almost completely estranged. Almost 
certainly William gave him no materials. The 
latter, in 1807, wrote : °° 

| had every thing he published till the Time of the 
Troubles in America, and most of his Manuscripts, 
but they were burnt with my Effects at New York. 
A Trunk which he left for me (containing all his 
principal letters and Mr. 
Galloway 


Papers) in the Care of 


suffered, as we know better from other sources, 
serious and unknown losses.*** It appears, also, 

235 Letter of Aug. 16, 1784—Smyth, Writings 9: 252; 
in this letter, shortly before their formal reconciliation, 
he asked for copies to be used in a second edition of 
Vaughan. There was, at least in 1771, a community of 
feeling between them on the subject of Lord Hillsborough, 
and some letters passed between them—Hart, Charles 
Henry, Letters from William Franklin to William 
Strahan, Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog. 35: 447-448, 351, 
453, 1911. 

236 Letter of July 24, 1807 
op. cit. supra, n. 79. 

“37 B. Franklin, letter cited supra, n. 235; 
to Eliz. Partridge, Nov. 25, 
Stevens, op. cit. supra, n. 1, 


Jonathan Williams Film, 


also same 
1788—Smyth, 9: 684; 
at 3; Max Farrand, op. cit. 
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that Franklin's printer in 1774, Newbery, had in 
his possession philosé phical pieces which were not 
printed by him in the edition of that year; °** and 
what became of them, and of additional ma- 
terials that he probably gathered, does not appear. 
There are other my steries, but of even less definite 


basis.*° 


supra, n. 63, at 57. Ina letter of Nov. 9, 1779 to Vaughan 
he wrote: “If I should ever recover the Pieces that were 
in the Hands of my son, and those | left among my 
Papers in America, I think there may be enough to make 
three more such volumes” as Vaughan had prepared 
Smyth, Writings 7; 411. William Franklin was released 
from military custody Nov. 1, 1778 and went “to New 
York, where he remained until September 18, 1782, when 
he sailed for England”—Hart, supra, n. 235, at 419. No 
mention of the fire is made in the few letters of this period 
printed by Mr. Hart. 

238 This appears from a letter of Vaughan to Franklin, 
Amer. Philos. Soc., Franklin Papers 42: 115 (1779), in 
which he refers to such papers, hoping to secure them for 
his own volume. Evidently he did not, since the list of 
contents sent with his letter already contains everything 
actually published except a paper of 1779. 
dence to a citation by Mr. Wolf, op. cit. supra, n. 44, at 22. 

239 We do not know (1) whether all the papers taken 
abroad by Temple Franklin in 1790 were in the trunk 
stated by him in 1807 to be then in the London bank 
supra, n. 80. Let us assume that they were there all the 
time up to about 1816. We do not know (2) whether 
the papers discovered in 1840 in the tailor shop (Stevens, 
op. cit. supra, n. 1, at 15) were the only papers in the 
trunk when Mrs. Franklin took the trunk from the bank 
in 1823 after Temple’s death (ihid., 12). Nor do we know 
(3) whether those papers were m the trunk at that time. 
Perhaps Stevens implies that they were in saying that 
“they had lain more than seventeen years” in the tailor 
shop (thid., 15). How much more? Since 1823, or since 
1818? However, in another place he states that in 1818 
the papers were returned to the trunk and the bank (ibid., 
12) and Paul Leicester Ford, doubtless following the 
second statement of Stevens, makes the same statement 
and adds that Mrs. Franklin (1823) left 
tailor shop (op. cit. supra, n. 47, at xlvii). If the papers 
were in the trunk in two bundles, one of used and 
mutilated and one of unused papers (as they were when 
found in 1840—-and certainly she could not so have ar 
ranged them), she might have destroyed one bundle, but 
why even part with the custody of the other? And why 
take anything to the tailor shop above which her husband 
had once lodged, or be allowed to leave them? On the 
other hand, if Temple Franklin did not return them to 
the bank in 1818, then (a) we must retract the praise 
earlier given him for preserving the printer's copy (supra, 
text at n. 92) and (>) explain why he left the papers in 
the tailor shop. Were his accounts with Colburn not 
settled and the papers left as a pledge, formal or in 
formal? Or was he, perhaps, in debt for his lodgings ? 
In either of these cases, and only in these, the “officer of 
government” who had been his fellow lodger above the 
shop might indeed have paid the debt, “rescued” the 
papers (Stevens's word), and properly have sold them; and 
he was the seller. 


L owe this evi- 


them in the 


But (4) if these papers were not in the 
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And then there is the vast problem of copies. 


Benjamin Franklin, to a greater extent than any 
other prominent person, had long followed the prac- 
tice of making copies of interesting or important docu- 
ments, sometimes confidential in their nature, to send 
to his friends. It was part of his policy or program 
of publicity. To send such a copy was a marked at- 
tention, and if the friend, as frequently happened, 
showed it to others or allowed it to be printed, Frank- 
lin could express surprise, pleasure, or regret, as the 
circumstances demanded. Sometimes these copies em- 
bodied variations that were more than the slips of a 
copyist, and are to be regarded as intentional. For 
example, Franklin submitted to the Continental Con- 
gress in 1775 a plan of union that . . . provided, also, 
for the admission of Ireland and the West India Is- 
lands. When copies of this plan reached England— 
by what channels we can only conjecture—and became 
public in 1776 through printing in the Scots Magazine 
and the Annual Register, |lreland and the West India 
Islands were tactfully omitted.*4° 


An interesting example of the practice, last men- 
tioned, of making changes to avoid offending a 
recipient or to serve an immediate purpose, has 
been earlier mentioned.**" 

This practice of distributing copies of his writ- 
ings was presumably one of the “artificial modes 
of distinguishing, celebrating, and exaggerating his 
reputation” to which John Adams _referred.** 
Whether or not the practice began before he sent 
to Collinson the letters on electricity that opened 
to him the scientific academies of the world, the 
glittering consequences of that act would have 
encouraged repetition. We do know that he wrote 
to a Boston correspondent, who wished a copy 
of a letter written before 1757 of which he had no 
record, that he had been informed “many copies 
had been taken of it” in that city.*** Before sending 
out a copy of a paper of any date—or in otherwise 
using it, as in writing something new—he was 


trunk when Temple Franklin left London (in 1818), what 
was in it? Were there manuscripts? And if so what, 
and what became of them? 

There are other mysteries, too. (5) What became of 
the two “fair copies” of the Autobiography—supra, at 
notecall 234; and (6) what manuscripts did Stevens add 
(op. cit. supra, n. 1, at 18) to Temple Franklin’s collec- 
tion? 

Then there are the papers of the Veillard family 
Stevens tried to buy from them in 1852 not only the 
original draft of the Autobiography but 
graph papers”—thid., at 10. 

*40 Farrand, op. cit. supra, n. 63, at 62. 

241 Supra, text following n. 126. 

242 Adams, op. cit. supra, n. 227, at 660. 

248 Letter of Nov. 25, 1788—Smyth, Writings 9: 684. 


“other auto- 
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seemingly in the habit of revising it. He did this 
repeatedly with the “Parable against Intolerance.” 
Dr. Cohen remarks of the letters on electricity that 
“Smyth, in his edition, made the unpardonable 
error of printing some of these letters directly from 
the fifth English edition. Thus Smyth published 
letters under their original dates in a form revised 
by Franklin about twenty years later.” *** He 
revised, or permitted a grandson to revise, the 
Autobiography ** up to the time when he felt 
himself to be incapable of judging what was 
desirable, and sought advice on changes made.**® 
A curious light is thrown on this entire subject 
by a letter written to Mary Stevenson: *"7 


The enclos’d paper . . . is Mr. Collinson’s Copy, who 
took it from one I sent through his Hands to a Corre- 
spondent in France some Years since; I have, as he 
desired me, corrected the mistakes he made in tran- 
scribing, and must return it to him; but . 


. you may 
take a Copy of it; I. . . had not time. 


Theodore Dwight, when Librarian of Congress, 
after examining the Stevens Collection in London, 
stated in his letter recommending its purchase by 
the United States that the papers “were especially 
selected by Franklin for preservation after his re- 
tirement from public affairs.” *** That is un- 
doubtedly an incorrect and exaggerated state- 
ment. Temple Franklin’s title pages bore the as- 
surance, “published from the original manuscript,” 
“now first published from the originals.” Aside 
from the diplomatic papers of the French years 
this too was grossly misleading. He printed in the 
main from copies, of indeterminate removal from 
the original. Sometimes his language recognizes 
this—‘‘one of the copies of this paper.” *"° When 
he refers to “fugitive Essays” it is a reference to 
prints; when he writes of “original Pieces now 
for the first time brought to public view,” the 
“original” is used tautologically.*°° And all the 
editions since his have been based, necessarily, 


244 Cohen, supra, n. 2, at 155; emphasis added by present 
writer 

245 Farrand, op. cit., at 62-63. 

246 In sending to Vaughan one of the two “fair copies” 


he did so “with an earnest request that you and ... Dr. 
Price .. . be so good as to... [give] me your candid 
opinion whether I had best publish or suppress it... . I 
am now grown so old. . . that I cannot place any con- 
fidence in my own judgment”—letter of Nov. 2, 1789, 
Smyth, Writings 10: 50. 

247 Letter of March 30, 1761—tbid. 4: 97. 

248 Document cited supra, n. 138, at 2 
30, 1881 to the Secretary of State. 

249 3: 443, note. 

250 3; 5, 


letter of Nov. 
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primarily upon copies—of the same undetermined 
ranking as were his. 

Temple Franklin was the residuary legatee of 
Franklin’s library as well as the exclusive legatee of 
his manuscripts. In practical effect he was such, 
also, of the library.*°' Few of the marginalia 
written by Franklin, probably in scores of his 
books and pamphlets,*** have been published by his 
editors—although genuine originals and a most 
direct and unstudied record of his thought—he 


cause of the dispersal of the library. Reference to 


this is here pertinent, however, only because it 
throws additional light on Temple Franklin and 
Duane. 

In reply to a question from Governor Franklin, 
Jonathan Williams told of the library’s fate : 


It was for some time deposited among the Lumber of 
Mr. Baches House in the Garret, when the Mansion 
was let to other occupants. It then figured in book 
auctions, & most of the Books afterward appeared in 
other palces of sale . . . [bookstalls]; 


in this way it 
has all evaporated.?°* 


Duane also wrote of the library : 


The fragments of the library which remained in 
America was [sic] most remarkably neglected, and 
unappreciated ; in 1805, the remains of what had been 
unappropriated by the legatee, were thrown, like lum- 
ber, into the hands of a foreign bookseller, to be dis- 
posed of among the mass of second-hand books ; some 
few parcels were caught at by curious and studious 
individuals, and a few transferred with a niggardly 
and shabby parsimony to some libraries which should 
have taken means to secure the whole.*°* 


Duane’s account—and since he had married into 
the Bache family in 1800 he should have known 
seemingly implies that Temple Franklin took some 
of the books with him to Europe, or had some 
removed from the Bache home or otherwise seg- 
regated. Paul leicester Ford, citing no authority, 
states categorically that “part of the library was 
taken to Europe, where the books were hypothe 
cated but eventually brought back to America.” 


“51 Franklin bequeathed to each of two grandsons and 
to Jonathan Williams such books as he should mark in the 
catalogue with their respective names. The claim of 
Jonathan Williams was resisted by Temple Franklin be 
cause Franklin did not mark the books, and was abandoned 
by the intended legate« 
done for the others. 

“52 Duane published some 

Letter of Oct. 22, 
supra, n. 79 

254 Duane, (1834) 1: x. Possibly age accounts for in 
correct dates and other defects in Duare’s preface 

255 P| L. Ford, Franklin bibliography, at 


Almost certainly no marking was 


supra, n. 192 


1807—Jonathan Williams Film, 


xl vil, 
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And Mr, Eddy quotes an anonymous statement 
to the same affect made in a book purchased by its 
writer at the library's sale, which is more circum- 
stantial and requires an assumption that not 
Temple Franklin but a pledgee sent the books back 
to Philadelphia for sale.*°* It is a fact that Robert 
Morris, Jr. owed a debt to Temple Franklin and 
assigned a bond to pay it, and the maker of the 
bond remitted to Temple Franklin commercial 
paper to discharge that; but it would seem from 
a letter written to Temple Franklin by his lawyer 
in Philadelphia that the proceeds of the commercial 
paper were not credited to Morris against the 
bond but “on account of your grandfather’s Li 
brary sold him, which he [| Morris, contended] 
ought not to have been done, as you offered a 
credit upon the last installment due from him [for 
the library ?| until it should be perfectly convenient 
for him to discharge it.” *°’ At this time Morris 
was in Philadelphia. The books could have been 
sold no matter where they were; they could have 
been pledged abroad only if they were there. The 
writer believes they were in Philadelphia. Dufief, 
the bookdealer who sold the library wrote to 
Jefferson in October, 1801: ‘1 have recently added 
to my stock the part of Dr. B. Franklin’s library 
which he bequeathed to his grandson Temple 
Franklin.” “°° How and from whom he acquired it 
does not appear. 

256 Eddy, George Simpson, Dr. Benjamin’ Franklin’s 
library, Amer. Antiquarian Soc., Proc., n. s., 34: 206 
226, at 209. The memorandum was taken by him from 
the Historical Mag. of April 1866. It stated that the 
books pledged in London to “repay” (that is 
guarantee repayment of) money borrowed by Temple 
Franklin “to extricate his friend Robert Morris, Jr. from 
arrest [for debt-—doubtless]. The money not being repaid” 

that is, by either of these—‘“a great part of the books 
were sent to Philadelphia to N. G. Dufief to be sold 
N. G. Dufief opened a store for the purpose, and there I 
bought this book and other books.” Of course only the 
creditor, not Temple Franklin, could have done this 
Would any English creditor have assumed Philadelphia 
a better market than London for such a library? The 
memorandum was signed “D,” which Mr. Eddy judged 
was the initial of the contributor to the //istorical Mag., 
not the writer of the memorandum. (Anyway, the present 
writer would not believe it was Duane 
as mere gossip. ) 

257 | quote Mr. Eddy because I have not seen the paper 
Compare on the Morris debt various letters in W. ¢ 
Ford, List, 204-205. The debt was doubtless contracted 
in London, but Morris returned to Philadelphia before 
Nov. 18, 1794 

“58 Eddy, supra, n. 256, at 210 
ters to Jefferson are quoted by Mr 
length 


were 


It impresses him 


Several of Dufief's let 
Eddy at considerable 
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It is a satisfaction to end this discussion with 
two acknowledgments to Duane. 


He was seem- 
ingly one of the few who appreciated the calamity 
of the library’s dispersal. 


He bargained with 
Dufief for the last two thousand of the books, but 
unsuccessfully, and actually bought at least one 
hundred and forty-eight volumes of pamphlets that 
he later sold to the Athenaeum library, four-fifths 
of which are still in Philadelphia.*®° The other 
acknowledgment is for his appreciation of the 
value of Franklin’s marginal comments in his 
books and pamphlets. The clearest and most con- 
cise statement available of Franklin’s attitude 


259 See Duane, (1834). 1: xxxii and Eddy, op. cit., at 
211, 212, 216 as regards Duane. Beginning in 1801 Dufief 
sold small lots to libraries of the city, a few items to 
Jefferson, offered all to the Library of Congress (for 
which no funds to buy them were available). The final 
auction took place in March, 1803. A few manuscripts 
were included. See Eddy, loc. cit. 
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toward “union” with Great Britain—equality of 
rights and privileges—is found in his memoranda 
on the back of a letter from Governor Pownall, 
which Vaughan printed.** Duane was the only 
early editor who did more, in printing in his edi- 
tion of 1834 some marginalia from the pamphlets 
he saved and sold to the Athenaeum.**' Mr. 
Eddy has printed a very few.** These off-hand 
uninhibited remarks are originals of peculiar in- 
terest, possibly of very great value, as a record 
of Franklin’s opinions. No edition of his writ- 
ings can be satisfactory without a collection of 
them that is as nearly complete as time and effort 
can make it. 


260 Op. cit. supra, n. 44, at 254. 
261 (1834) 2: 501-517. 
262 Eddy, op. cit., 217. The reviewer of the Analectic 
Mag. also quoted one of Franklin’s marginalia—11: 469, 
June 1818. 
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Dvrinc the early 1740's New Jersey and New 
York had to and mark their common 
boundary between the Hudson and the Delaware. 
It was to leave the west shore of the Hudson River 
at 41 degrees of latitude. 


locate 


The records show that 
James Alexander of New Jersey jointly with Dr. 
Cadwallader Colden of New York corresponded 
with Peter Collinson of London about securing an 
instrument capable of locating 41 degrees of north 
latitude with precision. Collinson — consulted 
George Graham and with his advice engaged Jona- 
than Sisson to build a quadrant under Graham's 
supervision.” 

The story just told is the familiar one of a prob- 
lem in the American Colonies that called for sci- 
entific maturity and craftsmanship not then to be 
found in America. Scholars in the colonies ap- 
pealed to scholars and craftsmen in Britain for 
counsel and for instruments. 


The quadrant made 
by Jonathan Sisson was delivered to the Propri 


etors of East Jersey during the late summer of 
1745. With it came word that it had been com- 
mended by the Earl of Macclesfield, and that Doc- 
tor James Bradley had furnished observations of 
the position of 44 stars suitable for use with the 


instrument. Dr. John Bevis and James Short 


certified that they had observed with the instru- 
ment, had examined it closely, and were convinced 


' In the preparation of this article assistance has been 
received from the Penrose Fund of the American Phi'o- 
sophical Society, from the staff members at the American 
Philosophical Society, the Historical Society of Pennsyl 
vania, the Library of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, from George J. Miller, 
Registrar of the Board of Proprietors of the Eastern 
Division of New Jersey, and from H. W. Robinson, lately 
Librarian of the Royal Society of London 
Miller before Board of Pro 
prietors of the Eastern Division of New Jersey, Pamphlet 
Series, No. 1, Perth Amboy, N. J., 1942. For Alexander 
see W. A. Duer, Life of Lord Stirling, Ch. 7, New York, 
1847. For Dr. Cadwallader Colden, surveyor general of 
New York, see Dict. Amer. Biog. For Collinson and 
Graham, fellows of the Royal Society, see Dict. Nat. Biog 
sird, Graham, and Sisson were 


* Address by George J 


sritain’s foremost instru 
ment makers of the eighteenth century. See Delambre, 
J. B. J., Histotre de Ul Astronomie au Dix-Huitiome Stécle, 
Liv. II], Paris, 1827 
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that angles could be measured with it to half a 
minute with certainty. George Graham concurred 
in the opinions expressed by Bevis and Short; he 
believed that “it will not be difficult to come to 
half a minute or less if proper care be taken.” Dr. 
John Bevis supplied with the quadrant ‘seven 
pages close wrote of directions for sitting up the 
instrument and observing with it.” ° The Propri- 
etors of East Jersey accepted the quadrant, paid for 
it, and placed it in the custody of their fellow 
proprietor and surveyor general Mr. James Alex- 
ander.* 

Pictures and descriptions of field instruments 
that were used to find the latitude during the 
eighteenth century are to be found in standard 
works, Portable quadrants and zenith-sectors are 
featured. 

Both quadrants and sectors were used to meas 
ure angles in a vertical plane; for latitude de 
terminations small angles with the vertical were 


chosen. The telescope of the instrument was di- 


rected at a well catalogued star which crossed the 
meridian near the observer's zenith. The angular 
distance of the star from the zenith just as the star 
crossed the meridian was equal to the angle with 


a plumb-line made by the axis of the telescope ac- 


Condensed from “a true copy from the Minutes of the 
Council of Proprietors of East Jersey—certified by John 
Smyth, Reg'.,” Historical Society of Pennsylvania— Penn 
Mss., Boundaries 

Rev. James Bradley, Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, 
Dr. John Bevis, James Short, and George Graham, all 
fellows of the Royal Society, and the Karl of Macclesfield, 
P.R.S., were distinguished astronomers Short was a 
famous maker of optical instruments; Dict. Nat. Biog 

‘Miller, op. cit 

‘Wolf, Abraham, 4 history of science, technology and 
philosophy in the 18th century, Ch. 5, Astronomical instru- 
ments, N. Y., Macmillan, 1939. Gunther, R. W. T 
science in Oxford, 2 Astronomy, Oxford, Univ 
1923—Quadrants, 154-181; Zenith-sectors, 319-324. Rep- 
sold, J. A., Zur Geschichte der Astronomischen Mess 
werkseuge, Leipzig, 1908; throughout V.1 are descriptions 
and plates of quadrants and zenith-sectors. Pearson, W., 
In introduction to practical astronomy, 2, London, 1829 
Quadrants, 95-96, 554-558; pl. XXIX; 
531-549, pl. XXVII. Vince, Samuel, 
tical astronomy, Cambridge, 1790 


III; Zenith-sectors, 148-151, pl. V 


. Early 
Press, 


Zenith-sec tors, 
1 treatise of prac- 


Quadrants, 92-123, pl 
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curately pointed at the star in transit. This angle 
was read on a graduated circular are in the verti- 
cal plane of the meridian. Telescope axis and 
plumb-line passed through center of the arc when 
in correct adjustment. Transits of a number of 
well located stars were observed on favorable 
nights, and the plane of the vertical arc was then 
rotated half a turn about the 
observations were repeated. 


vertical and the 
The angular dis- 
tance of the star north from the celestial equator 
plus (or minus) its zenith distance at transit gave 
the latitude of the observer. Because of their 
differences in design determinations made with a 
zenith-sector were more precise than those made 
with a quadrant. 

No picture or detailed description of the Jersey 
Quadrant has been met. It was probably not un- 
like other quadrants built by master craftsmen of 
the same era. Its graduated are was of 30 inches 
radius. Records of the Proprietors of East Jersey 
tell that on July 7, 1746, nearly a year after the 
instrument arrived, 


Alexander opened the quadrant with Dr. Colden, 
Surveyor General of New York, and every afternoon 
after work until October 8&8, 1746, they spent in 
putting it together. They encountered not a little. 
difficulty, because there were so great a number of 
pieces and contrivances with those numerous parts. 
They doubted if the like were ever before in any 
one instrument.® 


No attempt will be made in this article to tell 
of the use of the Jersey Quadrant in its home 
colony. So the years from 1746 to 1761 will be 
passed over in silence. By January of 1761 the 


final survey of the boundaries between the proprie- 
taries of Maryland and Pennsylvania, including the 
Lower Counties, had got underway. 
joint meeting of the commissioners charged with 
making the survey had just been held at New 


The first 


Castle. Both Governor Horatio Sharpe of Mary- 
land and Governor James Hamilton of Pennsyl- 
vania had attended this meeting as commissioners. 
Annapolis and Philadelphia were now appealing to 
their Proprietors in London to secure advice on 
how to make the survey and instruments with 
which to accomplish it. 
and Richard 


And in London Thomas 
Penn and Caecilius Calvert, uncle 
and secretary to Lord Baltimore, were in consul- 
tation with astronomers and mathematicians and 
with makers of instruments of precision. 

Across the in New Jersey James 
Alexander, distinguished lawyer, statesman, as- 


Delaware 


® Miller, op. cit 
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tronomer, and surveyor, lay in his final rest. He 
had left four daughters and an only son. The 
latter, William Alexander, had been schooled by 
his father and had succeeded him as Surveyor Gen- 
eral of New Jersey. America remembers him as 
the Earl of Stirling, a major general of the con- 
tinental army. Basking Ridge, New Jersey, and 
Stirling’s Headquarters at Valley Forge, and other 
landmarks keep his memory green. After the 
death of his father, William Alexander spent five 
years in Britain, from the autumn of 1756 to mid- 
summer of 1761, partly on public business, largely 
to press his claim for the vacant earldom of Stir- 
ling. His claim was soon recognized in Scotland 
but was never acknowledged by the British House 
of Lords. 

To his friends and associates William Alexander 
was already “Your Lordship.” Members of the 
Penn family were included in this group. So 
Thomas Penn knew the Earl of Stirling, he knew 
that the Jersey Quadrant was in the care of Lady 
Stirling in America, he knew the craftsmen and 
scientists who had built it and had certified it, 
he was receiving appeals from his commissioners 
in Pennsylvania for just such instruments for use 
in the survey. So Thomas Penn set about to bor- 
row the Jersey Quadrant and to convince his 
representatives in Pennsylvania that it was just 
what they were asking for. Thomas Penn’s let- 
ters written during 1761 and 1762 tell the story.’ 

Letters of Thomas Penn written during these 
early years of the survey, and occasional letters 
of Governor Horatio Sharpe, reveal how thinking 
about the survey, what techniques to employ, what 
instruments to use, developed as the problems were 
attacked. And finally there entered the question 
of personnel. At first provincial surveyors were 
employed, but the conviction grew that highly 
competent personnel must be engaged in England 
to take charge. 

Provost William Smith of the College of Phila- 
delphia was anxious to help the 
with the survey. He volunteered suggestions to 
Thomas Penn. In a letter to Provost Smith 
written on January 10, 1761 Mr. Penn says, “l 
hope you will make many trials before you make 
use of anything uncommon, I think the Jersey 
Quadrant will be the best; it is now at Lord 
Stirlings.” 

On March 13, 1761 Thomas Penn wrote both 
to Governor James Hamilton and to Secretary 


Proprietors 


7 Copies of these letters are preserved in the Penn 
Letterbooks and among the Penn Mss.—Boundaries, His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Richard Peters. Joth were commissioners for 


Pennsylvania to supervise the survey. To Gov- 


ernor Hamilton Mr. Penn wrote that the parallel 
of latitude may be run “by astronomical observa- 
tions of the latitude” and for this purpose 


Lord Stirling writes, by the Packet, to his Lady 
to send the fine Quadrant of three feet Radius, that 
was made under Mr. Graham's direction for the 
Proprietors of Jersey, to Mr. Peters, by some or all 
of these methods, at least at times, to check each 
other, I think you may run a parallel of Latitude as 
exact as it is in the power of Man to do it; and I 
desire you will recommend to the Surveyors great 
care of the Instrument, as no sum will purchase such 
another, at least for several years, and it would be a 
great disappointment to the Owners to have any 
accident befall it. 


Identical advice was sent to Secretary Peters. 
On August 8, 1761 Thomas 
Provincial Secretary Peters, 


Penn wrote to 


Lord Stirling will procure for you the use of the 
Jersey Quadrant on your giving perhaps some se 
curity for the value of it, if desired, or paying Some 
Person the Proprietors can trust to take care of it. 


Mr. Penn’s efforts had produced results and Mr. 
Peters had been at work, for 


At a council of Proprietors of the Eastern division 
of New Jersey held at Perth Amboy August 20, 1761, 
the board unanimously agreed that the Proprietors 
of Pennsylvania should be welcome to the use of 
the Quadrant, with the Books, Instruments, & In 
structions belonging to it. . 


. and the board requests 
Lady Stirling . . 


. to deliver the same to Mr. Peters 
or such other person as he shall appoint to receive 
them. 


A true copy 
John Smyth Reg’. 


Mail moved slowly in 1761, for on October 9, 
1761 in letters to Mr. Peters, to the Commission- 
ers, and to Lord Stirling, who was then homeward 
bound, Thomas Penn expressed hopes that the 
Quadrant might be secured. One month later 
Lord Stirling was in America and a long letter ® 
from him to Mr. Peters written in New York on 
November 9 reveals that Mr. Theodore Maurice, 
clerk to the Pennsylvania Commissioners, had 
called upon him at Perth Amboy about two weeks 
before and had been obliged to return home before 
the Quadrant and its accessories could be made 
ready for him. His Lordship expressed the hope 
that he would have opportunity to “put up and 


8 Tbid. 
® Thid, 
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adjust the Quadrant . before 


capable of learning its use.” 


some person 
Otherwise he doubted 
that it could be of use to the commissioners for 


Pennsylvania. He says further— 


| can find no printed or written Instructions with it, 
yet its members are numerous, and I doubt whether 
I shall be able in writing to give such directions for 
fixing it, or to describe the manner of using it, so 
as to be clearly understood, I have had it put to- 
gether since my return from Jersey & I am glad to 
find it compleat in all its parts, and | would forth 
with send it to you by the Stage, was it not for the 
objections | have already mentioned, I have there 
fore concluded to let it stand until some proper per 
son be sent for it 


By letter of December 12 to Mr. Peters, Thomas 
Penn lets it be known that the good news had 
reached him. He writes at length about methods 
of running a parallel of latitude and about data 
which John Robertson was preparing for use in 
establishing the parallel. 
then Head-Master of the Royal Academy at 
Portsmouth, had been principal scientific advisor 
to the Penns since 1751. 

A letter '’ written by Lord Stirling on December 
19, 1761, probably to Mr. Peters, tells that the 
Commissioners for Pennsylvania had decided to 
send one of their surveyors to receive instructions 
from his Lordship and to bring the Quadrant to 
Pennsylvania. He predicted that the surveyors 
“will easily find the West Line (the parallel) to a 
great exactness; with care: | would dare engage 
that it should not be out 20 yards in the whole 
length of that line.” His lordship requested two 
weeks prior notice of the arrival of the surveyor 
in order that he might be on hand to receive him 
and to have the instrument and all its accessories 
in readiness. 


Robertson, who was 


In Richard Peters’ accounts with Thomas and 
Richard Penn, among manuscripts in the Library 
of the American Philosophical Society is the entry 
1762, May 21 
To cash p4? Arch? McLeane for Expenses in going 


for Freight of & cleaning Lord Stirling's Quadrant 
as per Voucher N”. 72 £28: 18:8. 


Archibald McClean of York County is a man 
famous among the surveyors and commissioners of 
Pennsylvania’s boundaries through 


long 
from the 1760's into the 1780's."" 


years 


10 [hid 

't Pennsylvania. Se 
resurvey of the 
Harrisburg, 1887 


of Internal Affairs, Surveys and 


boundary lines of the commonwealth, 
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By letter of February 13, 1762 to Mr. Peters, 
Thomas Penn again rejoices that the Jersey Quad- 
rant has become available. And he reports that an 
instrument made by Dr. John Bevis has been re- 
quested by the Maryland Commissioners. It has 
been brought up to London, and is to be tried out 
and if found to be up to reports of it, will be sent 
over. 

sy letter of May 20, 1762 Penn thanks Lord 
Stirling “for your information to Mr. Peters about 
the Quadrant.” Thomas Penn's horizon in the 
world of instruments had been widened by the 
most competent advising in the world of scientists 


He adds 


We are advised to send a Six feet Sector to mark 
points for running a parallel of Latitude; Lord 
Baltimore has sent one by Sisson and I have bespoke 
one of Bird, that I hope to send about two months 
hence, this he says will fix points to two Seconds. 


Thomas Penn had finally come around to ordering 
a zenith-sector from John Bird. Mason and 
Dixon brought it to Philadelphia in the autumn 
of 1763 and used it in every precise determination 
of latitude that they made in America, either for 
the Proprietors or for the Royal Society. When 


the Proprietors of East Jersey ordered their Quad- 
rant from Sisson in 1744 he suggested that they 


secure a zenith-sector instead but they preferred 
the less expensive quadrant.'* 

On May 22, 1762 Thomas Penn wrote to Sec- 
retary Peters and also to the Pennsylvania Com- 
missioners, In both letters he urged that work on 
the parallel of latitude be postponed until Mr. 
Bird had completed the zenith-sector and it had 
been received in America. He repeated that the 
sector would fix latitudes to within two seconds 
while with the Jersey Quadant an uncertainty of 
half a minute was to be expected. 

Letters written on August 14, 1762 to Secre- 
tary Peters and to Governor Hamilton reveal an 
other development in Thomas Penn's thinking 


about the survey. To Mr. Peters he wrote 


If the Jersey Quadrant has not been already used | 
desire you may stay ‘til either Lord Baltimore's or 
our Sector arrives, for | cannot be of opinion that 
any Instrument maker you have with you is fit to 
repair an Instrument that perhaps no maker here 
but Bird or Sisson could be depended on for. 

| wish the Quadrant may not be injured by your 
cleaning of it, and think the Sector I shall send will 
do that Business much better. 


12 Miller, op. cit 
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To Governor Hamilton 
August 14, 


Mr. Penn wrote on 


Lord Baltimore is not yet returned, so that I must 
defer to my next Writing either to you or the Com- 
miss". on that Business; I hope to see him before 
the next Packet sails; the Sector is in great forward- 
ness, and I shall endeavour to send it in a Man of 
War to New York by order of the Lords of the Ad 
miralty. 


I propose to send in conjunction with Lord Baltimore 
one or two persons with our Sector to take the ob 
servations if his Lordship will agree to it. 


By the summer of 1762 methods of surveying 
the lines had been selected, the instruments needed 
were being constructed, and now Mr. Penn’s 
thoughts turned to personnel. During May 1762 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon had returned 
to England from their expeditions to South Africa 
and to St. Helena in the service to the Royal So- 
ciety. For a time during the summer Mason made 
observations at Greenwich Observatory.'’ They 
were now open to engagements and Mr. Penn 
had them in mind when he wrote his letters of 
August 14. For when they finally engaged and 
Mr. Penn wrote to his commissioners on June 18, 
1763 he said 


Lord Baltimore is stil at Naples. We in- 
tended to persuade Lord Baltimore to join us in send 
ing some very able Surveyors, that were skilful in 
making Celestial observations from hence, to this 
proposal we never got any consent of his ‘til two 
Days since, when he declared his approbation of the 
proposal, and Mr. Calvert joined with us in desiring 
the Mathematicians, we proposed, to come to Lon 
don, as soon as possible, which it is supposed they 
may do by the Week after next, when we shall with 
all possible dispatch, make them fully acquainted with 
the nature of the Case, and consider what Instru 
ments and Instructions will be necessary for them, 
and in what manner we shall desire you to proceed 
We propose to employ them jointly, and I shall 
endeavor to get the same letter sent with them to 
each sett of Commiss™. which I make no doubt Mr 
Calvert will consent to as my Lord Baltimore writes 
to us ina very candid open manner, and declares his 
desire to finish the Business. 


Thoughts similar to those that have been found 
in the letters of Thomas Penn during 1761, ’62, and 
‘63 were not absent from the mind of Governor 


18 See various articles by T. 
Dixon, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 92 (2) ; 93 (2); 94 (3); 
95 (3); 96 (4), 1948-1952. Cope, T. D. and H. W 
Robinson, Jeremiah Dixon and the Royal Society, Notes 
and Records, Royal Society of London 9, 1951 
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Horatio Sharpe of Maryland during the same 
years. He was aware of the Jersey Quadrant, for 
on October 22, 1761 he wrote to Mr. Calvert from 
Newcastle on Delaware,'* quoting the advice of 
Dr. John Bevis on how to locate the northern 
boundary of Maryland in its correct latitude fif- 
teen miles south of the South Point of Philadel- 
phia. Observations for latitude should be made at 
the South Point and again at a point judged to lie 
near the boundary. A quadrant or sextant of 
suitable dimensions should be used. A quadrant 
of Lord Stirling’s was expected to be delivered 
to the Pennsylvania commissioners. It, however, 
was only of thirty inches radius and could fix 
latitudes to half a minute only. Mr. Sharpe pre- 
ferred to wait for a transit instrument then ex- 
pected from England and to measure the fifteen 
miles over ground. “What method did Lord 
Baltimore prefer?” Mr. Sharpe inquired. 

And the question of personnel competent to 
make the survey was in Governor Sharpe's mind, 
for on September 25, 1762 he wrote from Annap- 
olis to Mr. Calvert and to Lord Baltimore a long 
interesting letter on the trials and tribulations of 
the survey. He said, 


I cannot but wish His Ldp. and the Proprietors of 
Pennsylvania had found a Gentleman in England 
whose Mathematical Abilities & Integrity they could 
have equally relied on, & have engaged him to come 
hither to direct & superintend the Work, if they had 
given such a One a Thousand Pounds for his Trouble 
they would in my opinion have saved Money and 
the Business would have been finished in much less 
time than it can be where so many are concerned & 
to be consulted. 


And on June 4, 1763 Sharpe wrote to Calvert 
that he hopes to receive soon the 


Prescriptions of Dr. Bevis ... but it would give me 
a greater pleasure to receive a letter from you ad- 
vising me that His Ldp and the Proprietors of Penn 
sylvania had agreed to send out a Mathematician of 


Capacity & Integrity to finish the Business 


Mr. Sharpe's prayers for a mathematician were 
soon to be answered by the arrival of Mason and 
Dixon in Philadelphia during November 1763. 
What has happened to the Jersey Quadrant ? 
It has been noted that on May 21, 1762 Archibald 
McClean was paid by Secretary Richard Peters 
for “going for, freight of, 


and cleaning Lord 
Stirling’s Quadrant.” 


And in his address ° be 


™ Correspondence of Governor 
chives of Maryland 2, 549-550, 1884 


'S Miller, op. cit 
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THE JERSEY QUADRANT USED IN: PENNSYLVANIA 
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But fhould the obferved ® times of thole eclipfes, come 
out different at Greenwich from their calculated times ia 
the nautical almanac, for the prefent year, a correction of 
the difference of longitude muft be made aceordingtr. 
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for une lat. of Norrites Ovtervatory. 
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lat. of Philedeipbia 

The difference of the above obfervations is greaterthan 
might be wifhed. All that can be offered to excufe them 
is the want of better inftrumente; though Mr. Rittenbou/e 
thinks the differences chiefly arofe from the adtion of the 
fun on the wooden frame which fupported the quadrant. 
For he always obferved that when the fhutter in the roof 
was opened, the plummet-wire would, in a minute or two, 
leave the point, though it had ftood over it quietly all the 
forenoon. Yet, not withftanding thole differences, a Mean, 
from fo many, may be — very near the truth; fince, 
if we leave out that of June 6th, which differs molt 
from the others, the mean of the reft willbe but 2” great- 
cr than it is fet down above. 

So far I have given Mr. Rittenbou/e’s obfervations, pre- 
vious, and fubfequent to the Tranft, for afcertaining the 
going of his timepiece and fixing the latitude and lon- 
gitude of the obfervatory, from February 1 sth to July 8th; 
by which it will appear what laudable diligence he hath 
ufed in thefe material articles. He hath taken many more 
obfervations fince; but thofe given above, are judged fully 
fufficient to fhew that both the latitude and longitude of 
the obfervatory may be® depended on, and alfo the times 
given on the day of the tranfit. It 


* Aathe menfuretion of the groand between Saat of Philadelphus and Norritos, 
will give the fome difference both of longitude and latinude, which was got by the different 


aflroromical ubfervations at cach place, they may be therefure taben as & confirmation of each 
ethers. 
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fore the Board of Proprietors of the Eastern 
Division of New Jersey Mr. George J. Miller says 
of the Quadrant, 


In 1761, it was loaned to one Joseph Peters, pre- 
sumably to use. That is the last information about 
the quadrant. It has been impossible to ascertain 
where it is today 


“Joseph” Peters suggests a combination of Rich- 
ard Peters and Joseph Shippen. Shippen_ suc- 
ceeded Peters as disbursing officer for the survey 
just after the quadrant was borrowed and brought 
to Pennsylvania. And Mr. Penn was 
licitous about the care given to the quadrant as 
quotations from his letter to Mr. Peters of August 
14, 1762 have shown. 

Was the Jersey Quadrant put to use after its 
arrival in Pennsylvania? First, let it be said that 
the quadrant did not vanish from the records in 
1761. It was borrowed again, brought to Pennsyl- 
vania, and used by David Rittenhouse to estab- 
lish the latitude of his observatory at Norriton 
during the spring of 1769. On this point the 
records of the American Philosophical Society will 
speak for themselves in facsimile. An illustration 
is shown made from pages 20 and 21 of the So- 
ciety’s Transactions, vol. 1, 
rected, Philadelphia, 1789. 

On page 12 of the same volume of the Transac- 
tions the statement appears that among the instru- 
ments assembled for use at Rittenhouse’s observa- 
tory was 


most so- 


second edition cor- 


An Astronomical Quadrant, two and a half f. radius, 
made by Sisson, the property of the East Jersey 
Proprietors; under the care of the Right. Hon. Wil- 
liam Earl of Stirling, Surveyor-General of that 
Province; from whom Mr. Lukens procured the use 
of it, and sent it up to Mr, Rittenhouse for ascertain 
ing the latitude of the Observatory. 


D. COPE |PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOc. 
The cut reproduces the observations made to find 
the latitude. 

Why was the Jersey Quadrant selected for the 
latitude determinations that David Rittenhouse 
needed to make in 1769? Was he already ac- 
quainted with the instrument? Conjectures only 
seem possible. In a letter written to Richard 
Peters on December 12, 1761 Thomas Penn said, 


It is impossible for the Maryland Commissioners 
to agree to use a Quadrant ‘til they see and examine 
it, so that they must have it sent to Newcastle. 


“It” meant the Jersey Quadrant. It may be as- 
sumed that “it” arrived at New Castle to be seen 
and examined, 

Among the “accounts of the Proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania with Richard Peters for Expenses in 
running the Divisional Lines” “from the 13th Oc- 
tober 1763 to the time Mr. Joseph Shippen under- 
took the business” '® appears the entry ‘1764 Jan. 
30 to cash paid David Rittenhouse for his attend- 
ance at the Middle Point and Newcastle to take 
observation of the Latitudes £6:0:0." Rittenhouse 
did his work directly for Mr. Peters. Was he 
using the Jersey Quadrant? ' 

But where is the Jersey Quadrant today ? 
since in rust and ashes? 
musty storeroom?’ Or _ preserved among the 
records of the best that hand and brain could 
create in 17457 Only recently the College of New 
Jersey has rescued the first orrery made by Ritten 
house from the oblivion of sixty years in a pack- 
ing case. 


Long 
Hidden in some dark, 


It had long since been given up as lost. 
Is there not still hope for the Jersey Quadrant ? 
May it not yet be found? 


16 Library of the American Philosophical Society 
'7 Barton, William, Memoirs of David Rittenhouse, 
Phila., 1813 
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WILLIAM BARTRAM AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION* 


FRANCIS HARPER 


“I proress myself of the Christian Sect of the 
People called Quakers, & consequently am against 
War & violence, in any form or maner whatever.” 
So wrote Bartram in a manuscript preserved at the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. This expres- 
sion is characteristic of his fervent, repeated advo- 
cacy of peace. Yet—he took a minor part in the 
Revolution, publicly extolled some of its leaders, 
rejoiced in American independence, endorsed a 
nephew-in-law’s application for an army com- 
mission, and in other ways exhibited a pronounced 
trend away from orthodox Quaker pacifism and 
loyalty to the Crown. The conflict between the 
idealism of peace and the hard realism of war 
touched him closely at various times, 
sistent a course did he pursue ? 

While on his way in 1774 from the St. John’s 
River to the Alachua Savanna in Florida, Bartram 
paused at the Halfway Pond. Inspired apparently 
by the beauty and serenity of that environment, he 
penned a particularly moving appeal for peace and 
good will on earth, not only toward mankind but 


How con- 


toward the lesser creatures as well. This passage, 
including the sentence quoted above, appears in 
one of several fragments of the original copy for 
his Travels’ of 1791 


Here he discourses on the 
mad career of human beings, their headlong pur- 
suit of power and riches, and their enslavement of 
their own species; he exhorts mankind to mercy, 
humility, unselfishness, and justice, particularly as 
ameans of averting war. But some hand, whether 
an unfeeling editor’s or Bartram’s own, deleted the 
whole passage before it could see the light of day. 


*It is peculiarly appropriate to publish Dr. Francis 
Harper's brief study of William Bartram and the Ameri 
can Revolution. In 1942 there appeared his edition of 
John Bartram’s “Diary of a Journey through the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, and Florida, from July 1, 1765 to April 
10, 1766," in Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc. 33 (1), and the 
following year William Bartram’s “Travels in Georgia 
and Florida, 1773-74. A Report to Dr. John Fothergill,” 
again annotated by Dr. Harper, in Trans. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 33 (2). Moreover, there is now in preparation under 
the auspices of the Society a manuscript for a new edition 
of “John Bartram’s Correspondence,” by Mr. Francis D 
West and Dr. Edward FE. Wildman. W. FE. L. 

1 Bartram, William, Travels through North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, East & West Florida . . . Phila., James 
& Johnson, 1791; subsequently referred to as Travels. 
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While these lines were probably composed after 
the author’s return from the South, they may have 
been based upon his original field journals, which 
are not known to be extant. 

At that particular period of his southern travels 
Bartram could scarcely have foreseen the tragic 
events that were soon to engulf his native land. 
The sentiments he then felt were in the best 
Quaker tradition, perfectly natural and_ sincere. 
But after the Revolution broke out at Lexington 
and Concord the next spring, the Pennsylvania 
(uakers were far from unanimous in the attitudes 
they adopted in the crisis. While the majority re- 
mained steadfast in their pacifism, some promi- 
nent individuals were definitely sympathetic to 
ward the Revolution, and some went still farther 
by taking up arms in the cause. 


For example, as 
Rufus M. Jones * 


tells us, John Bartram’'s dis- 
tinguished friend, James Logan, took the position 
that a war of defense was Christian and therefore 
justifiable. 

It is more than likely that there was a distinct 
strain of Quaker unorthodoxy and independence 
of opinion in William's heritage. In 1708 his 
grandfather, whose name was identical with his 
own, was “declared out of unity” with the Darby 
Meeting ; a few years later (about 1711 or 1712) 
“he fella victim to the rage of the Whitoc-Indians” 
in North Carolina. This may have been a part 
of the same Indian uprising that took the life of 
the naturalist John Lawson on the Neuse River in 
1712. 

It was John Bartram who wrote to his faithful 
London correspondent, Peter Collinson, that the 
way to deal with barbarous Indians was to “bang 
them stoutly.” * 


Such a sentiment was scarcely 
unnatural in one whose own father had been lost 
in the way just mentioned ; but that sentiment most 
emphatically did not pass on to his son, 
known that 


It is well 
John’s Unitarianism led to -his dis- 


ownment by the Darby Monthly 


Meeting of 


‘Jones, R. M., The Quakers in the American Colonies, 
559, London, Macmillan, 1923. 

* Bartram, William, Some account of the late Mr. John 
tartram, Phila. Med. and Phys. Jour. 1: 115-116, 1804 

‘Darlington, William, Memorials of John Bartram and 
Humphry Marshall, 255, Phila., 1849 
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Friends, although he was not deterred thereby 
from continuing to attend services ini the meeting- 
house! ® 

Among William's fairly close relatives there 
were three soldiers, and to one of them he gave 
particularly warm praise. This was his half-uncle, 
William Bartram, of Cape Fear River, North 
Carolina, who was a Colonel in the Colonial militia 
to the end of his days. It appears that the natural- 
ist may have felt more spontaneous affection for 
this soldier-uncle than for his own father ; and that 
affection was reciprocated in full measure. When 
William published ® a sketch of John Bartram, 
there was a deleted portion of the original manu- 
script ' that referred to Colonel Bartram as 


beloved & esteemed for his patriotic Virtues, in de- 
fending & supporting the Rights of Man, & particu- 
larly, the Poor, abandoned, & the Stranger; His 
House was open, & his Table free, to his neighbour, 
the oppressed & the stranger. 


In using the expression, “the Rights of Man,” 
Bartram borrowed, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, the title of Thomas Paine’s famous 
essay. Personal friendship with this author is 
suggested in a letter that the ornithologist, Alex- 
ander Wilson, addressed on November 3, 1808, 
to his engraver, Alexander Lawson, in Philadel- 
phia : * 


While in Newyork | had the curiosity to call on 
the celebrated author of the “Rights of Man.” . 
He .. . desired me to put down his name as a sub 
scriber; and, after inquiring particularly for Mr. 
P. and Mr. B., wished to be remembered to both. 


Who were Messrs. ?. and B. more likely to have 


been than Wilson's particular friends, Charles 
Willson Peale and William Bartram ? 

William’s sister, Ann, was disowned.for having 
been married by a priest. Her husband, George 
Bartram, came from Scotland, was a very active 
Whig, and fled to Lancaster when the British en- 
tered Philadelphia. William's twin sister, Eliza- 
beth, who married William Wright in 1771, was 
disowned by the Darby Meeting in 1775. On 
July 23, 1776, the Philadelphia Meeting disowned 
his brother Moses for “learning the art of war.” 
His brother John, Jr., was called before the Darby 

5 Fox, R. H., Friends Intelligencer, June 12, 1915. 

® Bartram, William, Some account of the late Mr. John 
Bartram, Phila. Med. and Phys. Jour. 1: 115-124, 1804 

* Collection of Mrs. John R. Delafield, New York. 

8 Ord, George, Biographical sketch of Alexander Wil 


son, in Wilson, Alexander, American ornithology 9: xciv, 
Phila., 1825 
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Meeting in 1776 “for being concerned in the 
military exercises,” and was finally disowned in 
1780. The eldest brother, James, was disowned by 
the same meeting in 1780 “for taking the oath of 
allegiance.” (The foregoing information is de- 
rived from the records of the Darby and Phila- 
delphia Meetings. ) 

When the so-called “Free Quakers,” who ad- 
vocated resistance to Britain, were organized on 
February 20, 1781, at the house of Samuel Wether- 
ill in Philadelphia, those present included Moses 
Bartram, Dr. Benjamin Say (husband of one of 
John Bartram’s granddaughters and father of 
Thomas Say), Colonel Timothy Matlack (a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Safety), and Thomas 
Mifflin (a major general in the Army of the 
Revolution). William’s esteem for Dr. Say and 
Thomas Mifflin became manifest in later years. 

William himself does not seem to have been a 
member of the Darby Meeting in the latter part 
of his life, for his death is not recorded in the 
minutes. Thus a distinct majority of John 
Bartram’s children broke official ties with their 
meetings ; obviously they were of a non-conformist 
type, obeying the dictates of their conscience rather 
than man-made rules. Some of these ties were 
severed before their father’s death in 1777 ; and it 
is not unlikely that his reaction was one of sym- 
pathy and agreement with his children. Ap- 
parently the same spirit of non-conformity per- 
sisted into the next generation, for Ann, daughter 
of John, Jr., married a non-Quaker, Robert Carr, 
and could scarcely have remained within the fold 
thereafter. 


It was such non-conformist qualities—eloquent 
of the courage of conviction—that brought dis- 


tinction and honor to the Bartram family. The 
general lack of such qualities in the mass of our 
present population constitutes one of the direst 
auguries for the future of the nation. 

Both John Bartram and his son, William, were 
unquestionably devout, humble, sincere worship- 
pers of what they regarded as a Supreme Being. 
William has left an indelible statement ® that his 
“chief happiness consisted in tracing and admiring 
the infinite power, majesty and perfection of the 
Almighty Creator.” 

An important influence that needs to be con- 
sidered in accounting for William's attitude to- 
ward the Revolution is that of Charles Thomson, 
who had been his tutor at “the old College, in 
Philadelphia.” ‘Mr. Bartram was frequently heard 


® Travels, 1791: 73. 
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to say how careful Mr. Thomson was, on every 
possible occasion, to instil republican principles 
into the minds of his youthful pupils.”'’ Two 
Quakers, John Dickinson and Thomas Mifflin, 
joined with him in sending a sympathetic message 
to Boston when the affair of the Tea Party was 
resounding to far horizons. Eventually he became 
secretary of the Continental Congress. 

Few if any of the incidents involving Quakers in 
the early days of the Revolution could have come 
to the knowledge of William Bartram in the soli- 
tudes of the South. He found it necessary to de- 
cide his own course without the benefit of counsel 
with his old friends and associates in Pennsyl- 
vania. For a man of his principles and consci- 
entiousness, it was a time of severe spiritual ordeal. 
Thus, at the crossing of the Ocmulgee River in 
January, 1776, during the return journey from 
the Mississippi, he remarks '' on an unwonted 
mood without offering any explanation for it: 


1 was at this time rather dejected, and sought 
comfort in retirement, turning my course to the 
expansive fields, fragrant groves and sublime forests. 
Returned to camp by dusk, where I found my com 
panions cheerful and thoughtless rather to an extreme. 


What is so likely to have occasioned this mood in 
the ordinarily serene naturalist as long-delayed 


news of the war, brought by the two companies of 
of traders from Augusta, whom Bartram’s party 
met at this point? 

In the light of his ancestry and his youthful 
training under Charles Thomson, we may _ per- 
haps more clearly comprehend William’s course 
of action in the fateful year of 1776. He had al- 
ready become a. firm friend of Lachlan McIntosh, 
of Georgia; he had enjoyed the hospitality of his 
home on the Altamaha River, and had written him 
a long account of his travels across northern 
Florida in 1774.'* When Bartram now came once 
more to the house at Darien, McIntosh had been 
appointed colonel of a battalion of Georgia troops. 
It was evidently here that Bartram made the 
momentous decision to join the Revolutionary 
cause. We have this on the authority of his earli- 
est biographer, who, although anonymous, was 
almost certainly the erudite George Ord, who held 
successive office as secretary, vice-president, li 
brarian, and treasurer of the American Philosophi 


10 [Ord, George ?] Cab 
Sports 2: iti, 1832. 

11 Travels, 458-459 

12 Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Dreer Collection, 
Scientists 1 
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cal Society, and vice-president and president of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
Ord had completed Alexander Wilson’s monu 
mental American Ornithology and had turnished 
an authoritative biographical sketch of its author. 
He was naturally acquainted with Bartram as Wil 
son’s chief mentor, and in all probability had heard 
from the naturalist’s own lips the account of the 
Revolutionary incident in Georgia. In brief, the 
biography of 1832 states '* that in the summer of 
1776 
Mr. Bartram volunteered and joined a detachment 
of men, raised by Gen. Lochlan [sic] MeIntosh, to 
repel a supposed invasion from St. Augustine 
by the British; he was offered a lieutenant’s com 
mission if he would remain, but the report which 
led him to volunteer his services having proved false. 
the detachment was disbanded, Mr. 
resumed his travels. 


and Bartram 

His mission for Dr. Fothergill was then virtually 
completed, or at least hopelessly interrupted by the 
outbreak of war. He was evidently anxious to 
return to Philadelphia after his long absence since 
the spring of 1773. It is probably on account of 
the very temporary nature of his military service 
that his name appears nowhere on the rolls of 
Revolutionary soldiers. 

It is also possible that his duties were of a secret 
nature, in the field of intelligence, rather than 
with combat troops. For light on this point we 
may turn to the third chapter of the Travels (p. 
21), wherein the author describes a brief journey 
from the MeIntosh home on the Altamaha to the 
St. Mary’s River and return. It was on this 
journey that Bartram encountered the fierce 
Seminole, who had yowed to kill the first white 
man he met, but was so affected by the Quaker’s 
mild and peaceable demeanor that the two “shook 
hands, and parted in friendly manner, in the midst 
of a dreary wilderness.” 
cance in 


There may be signifi- 
sartrain’s remark that he was then un- 
armed ; for customarily he carried a “‘fusee,” with 
which he secured wild turkeys for his camp ra- 
tions and defended himself against the determined 
attacks of alligators. Why should he have left his 
weapon behind on this one occasion, if not to make 
it all the more plausible that he was merely en- 
gaged in his usual pursuit of gathering seeds and 
roots, rather than scouting for information on the 
numbers and disposition of the British forces? 
Familiarity with Florida and the routes thereto, 
wide acquaintance among the residents, and his 


18 [Ord, George ?] Op. cit. 
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own reputation as a harmless naturalist, all fitted 
him ideally for such a mission. McIntosh could 
scarcely have picked a better man for the purpose. 

This chapter is curiously misplaced in_ the 
Travels, wherein the events it describes would ap- 
pear to have taken place in May, 1773. However, 
a close study of Bartram’s chronology, especially 
as revealed in his original report to Dr. Fother- 
gill,’* forces us to conclude that such a date is out 
of the question. This little journey seems much 
more likely to have been undertaken during the 
summer of 1776—a period very inadequately ac- 
counted for in the Travels. It is by no means the 
only point in the published narrative where the 
dates have been sadly confused. With all his 
extraordinary intellectual attainments, Bartram 
had a veritable “blind spot” for dates. For ex- 
ample, his return to Philadelphia was not in 1778, 
as he states, but in 1777. 

It was no doubt the MelIntoshes to whom 
Bartram referred '® in writing of the Altamaha 
River, “on avhose fruitful banks the generous and 
true sons of liberty securely dwell.” 

His devotion to Lachlan McIntosh was particu- 
larly marked, as we may perceive from a letter he 
wrote on May 31, 1796: '* 

The paternal care and Friendship which You and 
your excellent Lady M's. M*Antosh were pleased to 


confer on me, & manifested by Your worthy Children 
my dear Friends and all your worthy connections, 
during my residence in Georgia, has left permanent 


impressions on my Mind, never to be effaced; 
scercely an object or recurrence, that: has happened 
to me since, fails of recalling to my view, those happy 
Scenes, happy hours, which I injoyed in Your Family. 

My Heart then fills with gratitud, And I seem 
to be really in Your happy Family, injoying with 
you, that improving Philosophic conversation You 
used to indulge me with Parental Filial, & phylan- 
tropic society; My then harmonise & 
repose in tranquility: 


affections 


While still in Georgia, Bartram had established 
cordial relations with two men besides McIntosh 
who became Revolutionary leaders in that colony 
—Benjamin Andrew and Jonathan Bryan. The 
former, he says,'’ “received and entertained me in 
every respect, as a worthy gentleman could a 
stranger, that is, with hearty welcome, plain but 
plentiful board, free conversation and liberality of 
sentiment.” On leaving Savannah for the last 


'4 Bartram, William, Travels . . . annotated by Francis 
Harper, Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc. 33 (2), 1943. 

15 Travels, 1791: 48 

'6 New-York Historical Society. 

17 Travels, 1791: 11. 
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time, in 1776, Bartram accepted “a pressing invi- 
tation from the honourable Jonathan Bryan, Esq. 
who was returning from the capital, to his villa, 
about eight miles up Savanna river.” '* 

One of the author’s amazing achievements was 
to have published an account of travels extending 
all the way from Pennsylvania to Florida and the 
Mississippi and including nearly two years of the 
Revolution, without once referring to that momen- 
tous conflict! It is not very surprising, therefore, 
that almost any reader of the Travels should draw 
from it the same sort of conclusion that Small- 
wood and Smallwood have: '* “Not an inkling do 
we have in his pages as to what his attitude was 
toward the mother country. Alone, gathering and 
recording his observations, his only thought was of 
nature.” 

The period between Bartram’s return from the 
South in 1777 and the end of the Revolution in 
1783 is nearly a complete blank in the life of the 
naturalist. It was evidently spent almost entirely 
in the garden on the Schuylkill, with whatever 
calmness a Quaker could command in the face 
of such near-by happenings as the Battle of the 
Brandywine, the British occupation of Philadel- 
phia, and Washington's wintering at Valley Forge. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell puts in Hugh Wynne an 
episode fully bearing out Bartram’s Revolutionary 
sympathies. While the British forces were oc- 
cupying Philadelphia, the hero of the tale was 
anxious to join the American forces outside the 
city. Asa subterfuge, he sought and obtained per- 
mission from a British officer to go duck-shooting 
on the Schuylkill. From this shooting excursion 
he went on to Bartram’s Garden, sent back some 
ducks with a note to the British officer, and kept 
on his way to the American lines! The trick was 
turned with Bartram’s connivance. We may not 
know what facts Dr. Mitchell had, but it would 
not seem likely for him to have involved Bartram 
in such an episode without some factual basis. It 
all fits into the general picture of Bartram’s at- 
titude, as we now know it. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, in a letter to his wife, dated 
April 14, 1777, says: *° “Our brother came to town 
last night. He positively sets off early tomorrow 
morning to Mr. Bartram’s over Skuilkill, agreeable 


to his duty and our mother’s orders.” In possible 


18 Travels, 1791: 469. 

19 Smallwood, W. M. and M. S. C., Natural history and 
the American mind, 41, N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 
1941. ; 

20 Rush, Benjamin, Letters, ed. by L. H 
Mem. Amer. Philos. Soc. 30 (1): 138, 1951 


Butterfield, 
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explanation of this cryptic passage, it may be re- 
marked that Rush’s brother, Jacob, was at that 
time employed in the office of the Secretary of 
Congress (Charles Thomson); thus his mission 
to Bartram’s Garden may have had some signifi- 
cance in the Revolutionary cause. 

In later years Bartram’s attitude is revealed in 
unmistakable manner. For example, a Philadel- 
phia publisher, Enoch Story, os first proposed to 
publish the Travels, and issued a broadside to that 
effect, probably in 1786. In sending a copy of the 
broadside to Benjamin Franklin, Story remarked : 
“Mr Bartram wishes that it [the book] might be 
dedicated to you as his father had the pleasure of 
being acquainted with you and professed the high- 
est esteem.” = Franklin’s friendship for the 
Bartram family as a whole is so well known that 
William’s extreme modesty in refraining from re- 
mark on any personal ties is rather laughable. 
The significant point in Story’s letter is William's 
desire to dedicate his book to a pre-eminent Rev- 
olutionist. The letter and the accompanying 
broadside are preserved in the library of the Am- 
erican Philosophical Society, where they were 
overlooked until a few years ago.*' 

The proposed dedication did not come to pass ; 
for Franklin’s career was closed more than a year 


before the Travels was finally published in 1791, 
In June, 1790, dedication to another arch-Revolu 
tionist was under consideration. 


This time it was 
no less a personage than George Washington. 
The information comes from a letter °° addressed 
to Bartram by Robert Parrish, who had gone to 


New York to solicit subscriptions for the book : 


Since I arived in this City I have been pretty in 
dustrious in getting Subscribers to thy work; par 
ticularly the President of the United States from 
whom I met with a kind reception & who subscribed 
readily, which I am flattered will be highly beneficial 
in promoting the work; he however declined having 
it dedicated to him, alledging as his reasons that 
he had refused several similar applications & if he 
accepted this it might possibly give Offence, which 
he wished to avoid... . 

As the President has declined having the Book 
dedicated to him; I wish the to inform me to whom I 
shall apply for that purpose, for my Part I think the 
Vice President John-Adams, the Hon: John Jay, or 
Some of the Other first 
very proper persons 


characters here would be 


*! Harper, Francis, Proposals for publishing Bartram’s 
Travels, Lib. Bull. Amer. Philos. Soc. for 1945: 27-38, 
1946. 

<2 New -York 
Letters. 


Historical Society, William Darlington 


AND THE AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION 


Bartram’s response is unknown, and we have 
no other means of ascertaining his attitude toward 
John Adams cr John Jay in this connection. 

For the actual dedication our author made a 
selection scarcely to have been expected on the 
part of an orthodox Quaker. The person for 
whom he showed such esteem was Thomas Mifflin, 
who had been a major general in the Revolution, 
president of Congress (1783-1784), and president 
of the State of Pennsylvania (1788-1790). From 
1790 to 1799 he served as governor of Pennsyl 
vania. As far as | am aware, the only suggestion 
of interest in natural history on the part of this 
distinguished citizen lies in a portrait showing him 
as a boy with a flintlock gun and three dead ducks. 
This portrait, by Benjamin West, is preserved at 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Presum- 
ably Bartram’s esteem for Mifflin was based upon 
his record as an American patriot. The dedica- 
tion takes on particular significance from the fact 
that the Quakers had read Mifflin out of meeting 
because of his military activities in the Revolution. 
It is worded as follows: 


lo his excellency Thomas Mifflin, Esq. President of 
the State of Pennsylvania, this volume of travels is 
gratefully inscribed by his 
servant, William 


respectful friend and 


Bartram. 


Aside from the dedication first considered, 
Jartram did honor to Franklin in the naming of 
probably the most notable of the botanical dis 
coveries made by his father and himself. This was 
“a flowering tree, of the first order for beauty and 
fragrance of blossoms,” that they had found grow 
ing near the Altamaha River in 1765. 
peared from that spot 
the wild 


It disap 
its only known locality in 
in the early part of the past century ; 
but it still survives in cultivation. In the Travels 
(p. 467), it is “honoured with the name of the il- 
lustrious Dr. Benjamin’ Franklin” —lranklinia 
One of the best-known of the growing 
specimens of the Franklin tree may be seen on the 
campus of the University of Pennsylvania, in front 
of Macfarlane Hall. Another tree was recently 
planted near the Independence Square entrance of 
the Hall of the American Philosophical Society. 
On the very first page of the Travels we may 
discern a singular bit of possible evidence of antip- 
athy toward British royalty. The vessel accom- 
panying the Charles-Town Packet on the voyage 
from Philadelphia to Charleston is referred to by 
sartram as “the brig—, captain Mason.” Know- 
ing as we do what Bartram’s attitude was toward 
the Revolution, we may well wonder whether this 


alatamaha. 
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was simply a case of faulty memory, and not 
rather one of reluctance to give any publicity to 
such a name as Prince of Wales! For that was the 
name of the vessel.** 

Of similar import, perhaps, is our author’s 
neglect, in describing his meeting with the famous 
Cherokee chieftain, Ata-kullakulla, to mention the 
latter's entertainment in London in 1730 by the 
King of England. 

Bartram’s firm adherence to Revolutionary prin- 
ciples is perhaps the more remarkable in view of 
his prior relations with Peter Collinson and Dr. 
John Fothergill, the British Quakers without 
whose sympathetic aid and encouragement the 
world of science and letters might never have 
heard of him. In fact, practically all of the support 
for his natural history studies up to the time of the 
Revolution had come from across the wide At- 
lantic. Yet it may be recalled that Dr. Fothergill 
himself advised the American Friends to yield to 
the voice of America and not to oppose the general 
movement for independence.** 

A passage in a long letter ** that Bartram ad- 
dressed on December 29, 1792, to his scientific 
intimate, Benjamin Smith Barton, illuminates the 
contrast between principle and expedient, between 
the idealistic and the realistic. Here the tone is 
altogether idealistic and humanitarian : 


Can any action, affair or concern, strike our under 
standing with more decisive, & forcible Ideas of 
Madness, Brutality, Wretchedness, & depravity of 
Nature, than National Wars? Surely we cannot 
possible assume any degree of divinity, or dignity in 
our present Nature, while we approve of it, or the 
shedding of human blood under any pretence what- 
soever. Is it not in every respect contrary to every 
ones notion of Right Reason, in the blissful moments 
of Peace, charity, & cool reflection? Contrary to the 
designs & intention of Creation, but yet more dread- 
full to remember or recollect! a most daring trans- 
gression of the and Will of God, the 
Creator & Universal Sovereign, to whome all crea- 
tures are accountable for their designs & Actions. 


command 


Despite such expressions, Bartram was stead- 
fast in his devotion to the cause of the Revolution, 
There is a glimpse of this devotion in a letter °° 
that he wrote on October 29, 1808, to President 
Thomas Jefferson, introducing Dr. Benjamin Say 
as “a warm and steady republican, ever since our 
glorious revolution.” 


28 South-Carolina Gazette, no. 1946: [3], April 5, 1773. 
24 Jones, R. M., op. cit., 564. 

*® Collection of Mrs. John R. Delafield, New York. 

*6 Library of Congress, Thomas Jefferson Letters 182 
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There is also unmistakable evidence of personal 
regard for Jefferson in some earlier letters to him. 
On March 18, 1805, for example: *? “I sincerely 
unite with my friend W{ilson| and every True 
American in congratulations, for Your reelection 
to the Presidency of U. States.” On February 
6, 1806, Bartram referred to Jefferson's offer 
to send him on Freeman's Red River Expedition 
—an offer that he was constrained to decline by 
reason of age and infirmities. He then added: * 
“This very flattering mark of Your Goodness & 
regard for me, has made a deep empression on 
my Mind, & will not be effaced, from a 
most sincerely attatched.” 

Another link in the evidence of Bartram’s in- 
volvement in military affairs comes from the diary 
of his nephew-in-law, Robert Carr.*” When, in 
1811, the latter petitioned William Eustis, the 
Secretary of War, for an army commission, his 
petition was endorsed by Bartram and 27 other 
fellow-citizens. The list reads like an honor roll 
of some of the worthiest Philadelphians of that 
time : 


Heart 


Col. Hugh Ferguson 
William Bartram 
Dr. John Porter 
Archibald Binny 
Dr. James Mease 
Dr. Benjamin Say 
Dr. B. S. Barton 
Dr. John R. Coxe 
Mathew Carey 
Richard Peters, Jr. 
S. F. Bradford 

W. P. Farrand 
Nathan Jones, Esq. 
Col. William Duane 
Dr. Caspar Wistar 
W. H. Woodward 
Dr. Benjamin Rush 
G. Bartram 
Anthony Simmons 
William Smiley 

M. Leib 

W. J. Duane 

John Binns 
John Barker 
Col. S. E. 
G. A. Baker 
Alex Wilson 
Adam Seybert 


Fotterall 


* Ibid. 148 
‘s [bid. 156. 


“° Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Very evidently 
that group shared in the tide of feeling that was 
rising over Britain's high-handed acts leading up 
to the War of 1812. In that war Colonel Carr 
took an honorable and distinguished part. In 
writing to him at Sacketts Harbor, New York, on 
November 5, 1813, Bartram expressed the follow- 
ing sentiments ; °° 


I Rejoice in your good health & prosperity; And 
heartily congratulate you, on the success of our 
brave defenders of our country. My worthy 
nephew, | hope you will return, in good health and 
covered with glory. 


A son of William's sister, Ann, George Bartram, 
Jr., is said to have been a lieutenant-colonel in the 
War of 1812. 

A final bit of the spirit of 1776 is hidden away 
in the diary *' that Bartram kept during his last 
twenty years in the peaceful garden on the Schuyl- 
kill, An entry for July 4, 1818, when the natural- 
ist was in his eightieth year, reads: ‘“Rejoicing, 
being anvesery of the independence of the U. 
States of N. America.” Nothing short of deep 
conviction as to the justice of the American cause 
could have sustained his Revolutionary attitude for 
more than forty years. 

College of Physicians, Philadelphia, Gilbert Coll. 1: 
163 


' Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 


AND THE AMERICAN 


Jartram and other Quakers in 


REVOLUTION 


Regardless of the foregoing record, it is evident 
enough that William Bartram had no enthusiasm 
for war nor any faith in its general efficacy as an 
instrument for the settlement of sectional or inter 
national disagreements. It may be safely con 
sidered that his enthusiasm was for the spiritual 
freedom fostered and safeguarded by the Revolu 
tion rather than for the actual war that achieved 
American independence. 
such 


His homage was paid to 
as Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, 
Mifflin, and Thomson, who made. that 
possible. 


men 


freedom 
At the very close of his long, useful, and 


unselfish life he could doubtless have expressed 


again, in all sincerity, his feelings of many years 
previously : “I profess myself of the Christian Sect 
of the People called Quakers, & consequently am 
against War & violence, in any form or maner 
whatever.” 

In the wars of our own times there have been 
many active and valorous participants who could 
fervently echo Bartram’s noble words. 
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I. COLLECTING 


THE search for materials for a political history 
of the Six Nations, which the writer projected in 
1947 and which received support of the Society 
in a series of grants from the research funds dur- 
ing the next few years, has been reported yearly 
in the Annual Reports of the Bureau of American 
Kthnology, in the Year Book of the American 
Philosophical Society and in three research arti- 
cles published in the Proceedings.' 
grants received from the Viking Fund (since 
called the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthro- 
pological Research), which collectively were called 
the Iroquois Research Fund at the Smithsonian 
Institution, while | was a member of the staff of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, the Smith- 


In addition to 


' Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 1947-1948: 3-4, 
Washington, 1949; Strty-sixth (ibid.) .. . , 1948-1949: 
3-4, 1950; Stirty-seventh (ibid.) ... , 1949-1950: 4, 1951; 
Sirty-eighth (ibid.) ... , 1950-1951: 4, 1952; Stxty-ninth 
(ibid.) , 1951-1952: 3-4, 1953. Vr. Bk. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. for 1948: 155-157, 1949; ibid. for 1949: 186-188, 
1950. Collecting materials for a political history of the 
Six Nations, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 93 (3): 233-238, 
1949; Seth Newhouse’s traditional history and _ consti- 
tution of the Iroquois Confederacy, Proc. Amer. Philos 
Soc. 93 (2): 141-158, 1949; Iroquois studies at the mid- 
century, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 95 (3): 296-310, 1951. 
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sonian contributed heavily to Iroquois researches, 
an investment in personnel, travel, purchase of 
manuscripts, library, and field work which spanned 
the lifetime of J. N. B. Hewitt and nearly two 
decades of my own. From the vantage point of 
the brown stone tower of the Smithsonian it was 
my privilege to survey the world of Iroquoian 
studies and organize after 1945 a series of Con- 
ferences on Iroquois Research which resulted in a 
series of mimeographed and printed proceedings, 
a Symposium, annual summaries in Science, and 
in several substantial monographs.” The foment 
of these meetings was a constant interplay between 
such concepts as kinship, locality, cultural diver- 
sity, stability and acculturation, which derived from 
the empirical laboratory of field work and the time 
perspective, sense of period, major cultural inter- 
est, and the critical use of printed and manuscript 
sources which were contributed by historians in 
attendance. The archeologists brought a sense of 
classification to un-ordered time, and _ linguists, 
who are perhaps the most nearly scientific of the 
humanists, gave precision to otherwise beclouded 
relationships. So whether one did field work, 
digging in Seneca graves or eliciting verb forms 
from informants, whether he worked in the labora- 
tory or beside the historian in the library, an 
awareness of his colleague in the related discipline 
was continually upon him. More than that, an 
image of what the living Indian is as a person 
remains forever before him. Such has been the 
background of my own concern in trying to bridge 
the gap between anthropology and history, ad- 
dressing the anthropologist as an historian and 
the latter as an ethnographer, calling the bridge 
itself ethnohistory.* The methods of ethnohistory, 
which have been called the “direct historical ap 


* Fenton, William N. (Ed.), 195la: 4; 1951b; Wallace, 
\. F. C., 1953. For complete references see bibliography. 

‘Fenton, William N., 1952; Indian and white relations 
in Eastern North America: a common ground for history 
and ethnology, a paper read February 19, 1953 to the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture, Wil 
liamsburg, Va. 
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proach” by Strong and others, and which [| have 
termed “upstreaming,”’ bear only indirectly on the 
present report which being a calendar adheres to 
conventional history. 


Classification and chronol- 
While the chronology is EKuro- 
\merican, the periods themselves are segregated 


ogy bear directly. 
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INSTITUTIONS VISITED AND COLLECTIONS SEEN 


A table quickly summarizes institutions visited 
and collections seen. The notation “x” under the 
heading “Transcripts” means that the transcrip 


tion is in my possession; under “Microfilmed” it 


by major events in Indian life and the themes or 
chapter heads derive from the 


council fire. 


Date 


1947, 1948 
1948, 1949 


1948 
1948 


1948 


41949 


, 1949 


1948 


1948 


1949, 1950 


1949 
1949 
1949 


1950 


1950 


Institution or Library 


Hamilton College 
\rthur C. Parker, Esq 
of Naples, mM: ¥, 
Essex Institute 
Salem, Mass. 

Mass. Hist. Soc 
Boston 

Houghton Lib 
Harvard 


Vassar Ce lege 


N. Y. Hist. Soe 


N. Y. Hist. Soc, 


Austin H. Clark, Esq. 
Washington, D. C. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 


Svracuse Pub. Library 
Onondaga Hist. Soc. 


N. Y. Pub. Lib 


Mass. Archives 
Pickering Family 
Ontario County Hist. 
Soc. Canandaigua 


Huntington 


National Archives 


Wm. L. Clements 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


means that, although the collection has been micro 
filmed, it is less than reel. A “?” under 
“Microfilmed”. indicates uncertainty as to whether 
or not it has been microfilmed. 


one 
metaphors of the 


Collection Period 


1760 
1815 


Microfilmed 


1808 x 
1890 PS." 


Transcripts 
Kirkland Papers 

Asher Wright & Parker 
Papers 

Pickering Papers 1790-1795 1 reel 
Pickering Papers 

v. 59-62 

\mer. Bd. Commsrs. 

for For. Missions 

8. v. on N. Y. Inds. 
Jasper Parrish 

Papers on Indian 

Affairs of N. Y. 

O’ Rielly Coll. Western 
Mementos, v. 1-15 
(Chapin, Knox, Pickering, 
Irvine, Morris) 


1790-1795 3 reels 


1824-1877 items noted 


partly 


1790 photostats 


1784 


Daniel Horsmanden 
Papers 1747 
1790 
1770 


Mc Kess« mn Papers 


Jacob Wendell Paps. 


photostats 
x 

Paps. Penn. Ind. & Mil. 
Aftrs. 

Timothy Horstield Papers 
Parker Papers (above) 


noted 


enlarged 


Beauchamp Papers photostats 
Iroquois Names 
Beauchamp Paps. 
Notebooks, 2 
Winthrop and Leverett 
Memorial 

Chalmers Coll. 

P. Schuyler Papers 
Selections from 31 vols. 
1.3. 
Phelps, Parrish, & 
Conover Paps. (transcripts 
of earlier material) 

Msc. Indian 

Loudoun Papers 
\bercromby Papers 
Parker Collection 

Parrish Papers 

Secretary of War 

letters sent 

letters received 


(1890-1910) 


1709 
1750 
1710 
1665 { 3 reels titles 
1790 : x 
1788 . x 
1880 


1217 frames: 


1 reel 


to his wife 


1672 
1750 


noted 
noted 


noted 
1802 


1804 noted 
1800 x 


noted 


(incomplete) 
Gage Papers Corr. with 
Guy Johnson 

John Stuart 


noted 
noted 
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Date 
1951 


Institution or Library 


Newberry Library \yver Collection 


(Checked and examined 
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Period Microfilmed Transcripts 


noted 


various noted 


relevant mss. in Butler 


Catalog) 


John Norton Letter Book 
Haldimand Papers 
(Guy Johnson letters) 


British Museum 


1805-1810 x 
1758-1785 noted 
items 1774 


(Checked and examined 


other msc. mss. 
on Six Nations) 


S.P.G. London Series B. Letters 


received from New York 
and New England: 
(See Griffin’s Guide) 


(Calendar not 
filmed) 


Barclay & Olgilvie letters 


1952 Bodleian, Oxford 


1952-1953 Library of Congress (L.C.) 
P.R.O. 


Amherst, 38-39 
Haldimand 
Msc. 

Indian Affairs 
esp. vol. 11 


L.C. (B.M.) 
L.C. (Pub. Arch Canada) 


Since work with the British reproductions in 
the Library of Congress is only fairly begun, some 
of the latter should be listed as manuscripts seen, 
but not examined. One of the most valuable tools 
for the historian seen abroad was the typescript 
calendar of missionary letters received from North 
\merica, which was prepared by the late J. W. 
Lydekker,* Archivist of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel (S.P.G.), and it deserves 
mention since it abstracts the more important 
historical items from the letters which have re- 
cently been microfilmed for the Library of Con- 
gress, although the calendar was not. 


EXCLUSIONS 


The tendency in such surveys is to overlook the 
more obvious depositories and to seek out the 
fugitive materials in minor archives. Printed ma- 
terials are naturally excluded, and where archives 
have been extensively published, as is the case for 
Pennsylvania and New York, one hesitates to go 
behind the Pennsylvania Archives, the New York 
Colonial Documents, and the Sir William Johnson 
Papers, which are readily available. Consequently 
| have not seen the Phelps and Gorham Papers 
at the New York State Library, nor the famous 

* The archivist evidently made the calendar while pre- 
paring The faithful Mohawks, which conveys the flavor 


of the materials well and 
S.P.G. letters 


very reprints many of the 


Clarendon Mss. 102 


“British Reproductions” 


Andrews & Dav- 
enport, 419 


1766-1 
1768-1 
1756 
1758-1763 83 
1758-1784 129-136 


Griffin, 16, 17 


1723-1789 230 
1774-1775 Parker, 181 


Indian Records in Ottawa, 1765-1793." Similarly 
I have not seen the manuscripts in the Baker 
Library of Dartmouth College. 

Comparable collections, however, are available 
on microfilm at the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, as previously noted.” Despite obvious 
gaps in the material it seems advisable to pause 


and take an inventory. 


Il. THE CHAIN OF FRIENDSHIP WITH 
BRITISH, TILL THE DEATH OF SIR 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, 1774 


THE 


The chain of friendship between the Six Na- 
tions and the British which tied the Great King’s 
ship at first to bushes on the shore and later to 
the great hill at Onondaga was kept bright during 
the eighteenth century by a series of Indian con 
ferences which were duly transcribed from the 
Indian Records and transmitted as state papers to 
the colonial governors, military commanders in 
North America, and to the Ministers in Whitehall 
Of these voluminous papers Wraxall, Colden, 
Conrad Weiser, Sir William Johnson, and Peter 
and Philip Schuyler were the principal authors. 
Kor more than a century now historians, starting 
with FE. B. O’Callaghan, have been publishing 
these materials for American history. And _ the 
Sir William Johnson Papers, which commenced to 

Parker, 1913- 181. 


® Fenton, 1951: 297, 
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appear in The Documentary History of New York 
(2: 1849), are still being published by the State 
of New York in a second series now which has 
already printed his correspondence with the Earl 
of Loudoun and James Abercromby from the col 
lections of the Henry E. Huntington Library, 
parts of the Gate Papers in the William L. 
Clements Library of the University of Michigan, 
the Indian Records and Claus Papers in the 
Public Archives of Canada, the Wheelock Letters 
in Dartmouth College Library, and his corre 
spondence with Amherst from the Public Records 
Office, London. We may look with confidence to 
the next volume or two knowing that much valu- 
able additional material for the final decade of 
Sir William’s life now in manuscript will soon 
be in print. Good publishing may even discourage 
the scholar from visiting archives. The best of 
the Loudoun Papers, which | thoroughly enjoyed 
reading and abstracting at the Huntington in the 
summer of 1950, came out as volume 10 of the 
Johnson Papers the next year. But archival work 
to the historian must be like field work to the 
ethnologist. Having once seen the originals the 
printed page afterward has a different reality. | 
think it is safe to say that for the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century the best links in the 
“chain of friendship” are in print. There is a 
job of putting them in order and of inserting some 
unpublished items. 

The Indian papers in the Massachusetts Ar 
chives (M.A.) are scattered through some thirty 
volumes covering the century before the American 
Revolution. Massachusetts sent commissioners to 


several treaties at Albany with the Six Nations; 


there was a question of the western boundary of 


Massachusetts and the New York colony which 
affected the Stockbridge Indians who had already 
begun removal westward ; and Caughnawaga Mo- 
hawks who sacked Deertield sent sons to Dart- 
mouth. The papers have all been titled and filed 
by dates, although the three reels of film have 
not been catalogued or transcribed. 

2/7/1750. 
be reimbursed for land granted to the General 
Court. M.A. 32: 68-70. 
\ letter was drafted relative to a proposed inter- 
view with the Indians of the Six Nations (M.A, 
32: 107). And next day an order was written 
encouraging them to settle at Stockbridge (M.A. 
32: 100-102). 

2/20/1750. Captain Phineas Stevens wrote to 
Col. Williams concerning the responsibility of the 


Hendrick Kequoquan petitioned to 


(3 Indian signatures. ) 
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French for Indian disturbances (M.\, 32: 99 
999A). And arrangements went forward during 
the next month for release and exchange of pris- 
oners taken in the late war, of whom some French 
were detained among the Mohawks (2,28 1750 
M.A. 32: 108-109; 5: 530, 538). 

In June, Ephraim Williams petitioned that a 
sum of money be appropriated for the Indian Free 
Boarding School at Stockbridge (6/19/1750 . 
M.A. 32: 30-33). Col. Timothy Dwight put in 
a bill for surveying, and eight Indian Proprietors 
of Stockbridge sought to restrain Ephraim Wil 
liams from taking land (8 18/1750 . M.A. 
32: 6: 10/3/17. M.A. 32: 61-64). Still 
other Stockbridge Indians wanted an immediate 
settlement with Col. Williams (10/5/1750 . 
M.A. 32: 71). Williams replied (ibid., 68). A 
committee which had been appointed to consider 
the petition of the Stockbridge Indians reported 
on the eleventh, and the same day it was voted 
to allow Captain Josiah Dwight and Captain Ash- 
ley £80 for the support and education of certain 
Mohawks at Stockbridge (M.A. 32: 75A, 76-78). 

Admiral Sir Peter Warren, having served in 
the late war, had purchased under royal grant a 
large tract in the Mohawk Valley, which William 
Johnson his nephew came out to manage. Johnson 
had now grown to be a man among the Mohawks, 
and his uncle was persuaded to support the educa- 
tion of Mohawk children. The Massachusetts folk 
advocated removing the children to Boarding 
School at Stockbridge (3/31/1751 M.A. 13: 
245, 248 ) a committee was appointed to consider 
means for encouraging their removal to Massa 
chusetts (4/2/1751 ... M.A. 32: 11); and a 
letter was drafted for the eyes of Sir Peter and 
the Governor of Connecticut (10/3/1751 
M.A. 32: 201). Naturally John Ogilvie, Anglican 
missionary to the Mohawks, in a letter to the 
S.P.G. in London took a dim view ot 
because the New Yorkers enjoyed a 


removal 
protection 
from the French Caughnawagas which they had 
no intention of 
(SFG. “B” 
69-70). 

If such were concerns in Boston in appointing 
a Committee to prepare instructions to the Com 
missioners for a Conference with the Six Nations 
that summer in Albany, in hopes of establishing 
friendly relations with the Caughnawagas (6/12 
1751 . M.A. 32: 142-143), and in appointing 
J. Wendell and J. Dwight, and O. Partridge as 
(6/19/1751 144-146A) , in 


Massachusetts 


in | wdekker, 1038, 


conferring on 


Mss. 19: 7/2 


commissioners 
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Charleston Governor Glen was bent on bringing 
a lasting peace between the Six Nations and the 
Catawbas. Governor Geo. Clinton’s conference 
at Albany was to occupy the first ten days of 
July, and Weiser who was there to represent the 
Governor of Pennsylvania seems to have cele- 
brated the Condolence Ceremony with his Mohawk 
friends and saw the Calumet Dance for the first 
time.’ The references to this meeting are scattered 
throughout volume 32 of the Massachusetts Ar- 
chives: 160, 165, 175, 183-184, 201, 202. 

To the people of Boston the Six Nations were 
Western Indians living beyond Albany, but they 
considered themselves strictly northerners, and 
declined the invitation which Andrew Montour 
brought north from the Governor of Virginia to 
come treat at Winchester, in 1753. That was the 
direction in which they sent war parties against 
the Cherokee, a sport in which the French en- 
couraged them, but they treated their own kindly 
enough, so that Sarah Davids, who had been taken 
by the Iroquois of Sault St. Louis and adopted, 
did not wish to be liberated, even through the 
good offices of deputies appointed by the Lt. Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts to treat with Gov. Lon- 
gueuil of Canada (M.A. 5: 546. 7/25/1752). 

Sir Peter Warren’s money, the school at Stock- 
bridge, and the complaints of the Indians busied 
the Massachusetts clerks for another year. J. 
Kellogg, an interpreter, having made several trips 
to Albany when treaties were held with the Six 
Nations, petitioned for his pay (5/30/1753... 
M.A, 32: 360; 6/14/1753 . . . 32: 323). And 
the venerable Hendrick, the Mohawk Sachem, 
visited the children of his village who were schol- 
ars at Stockbridge, for which Ephraim Williams 
was voted an allowance of £10 (8/15/1753... 
M.A. 32: 397; 9/6... 411). Meanwhile the 
Mohawks had met Johnson once in New York, 
in July at Mount Johnson, and in September, the 
autumn congress of the Six Nations greeted him 
at the woods edge outside of Onondaga, their fire 
place, to hear him celebrate the Condolence Cere- 
mony.* 


Johnson had resigned his commission as Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs two years previously 
over the protests of the Six Nations and was now 
strengthening his position with the Iroquois by 
completing his training in the protocol of forest 


7 Wallace, Heiser, 327-329; Fenton, 1949: 238; Fenton, 
1953 
8N.Y. Col. Docs. 6: 808-815 


: Sir Wem. Johnson Papers 
9: 110. 
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diplomacy. Maybe Weiser, an old hand at per- 
forming the Condolence Ceremony, considered 
Johnson a bit preposterous,® for had Weiser not 
worn out his moccasins on a similar journey to 
Onondaga several years previously? At least 
Johnson documented his every move enabling us 
to establish dates for Indian political customs 
which are of interest to later ethnologists. 

The high water mark of colonialism was in 1754. 
It brought delegates of seven colonies and_ the 
Five Nations to discuss Franklin’s Plan of Union 
at Albany in June. Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Pennsylvania made side deals for land. John- 
son and Weiser were the Indian experts, but every 
sharp trader from the frontier of New York and 
Pennsylvania was there for his own advantage. 
The abundant published record of the several par- 
ticipating colonies may be augmented by the fol- 
lowing notes. ‘The Indians expressed their con- 
tempt for the political and military prowess of 
the colonials. They disliked having the council 
fire at Albany where the commissioners were 
traders. Hendrick who bore the title of leading 
chief of the Mohawks lectured them soundly. By 
1754 the colonists knew that to renew a treaty 
they must welcome those who had traveled the 
path to their fire; they must condole the dead; 
and brighten the chain of friendship. Especially 
was this necessary when “the clouds hang over 
us” (the council) as a threat of war. But the 
Mohawks as authors of the ceremony knew how 
to play to their own advantage. Canadagaia (Old 
Town), speaker for the Lower Mohawks, recog- 
nizing Albany as the place to which “you have led 
us by the hand” seized the opportunity to make an 
entering wedge for the Five Nations and speak first 
“to unfold our minds,” and proceeded to declare 
their own grievances. There was a reciprocal face 
to face relationhip in these ceremonies from which 
both sides gained much of the other’s culture. In 
returning thanks for condolences, Hendrick likened 
the links in the Chain of Friendship belt to Frank- 
lin’s Plan of Union, saying that the United Nations 
would take it to Onondaga where our council fire 
always burns, and advised that both parties would 
strengthen themselves by filling up the links. 
Both sides deplored the tendency of the Six 
Nations to disperse into scattered settlements to- 
ward the Ohio and toward French Canada, which 
Hendrick blamed on English neglect, throwing a 


stick behind him and saying : “You have thrown us 


® Wallace, Weiser, 350. 
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behind your backs and disregarded us... .” '° 
Virginia and Pennsylvania collected vituperation 
for conflicting land claims and New York for 
military weakness; and for the fire which the col- 
onies had presumed to kindle in Albany, his 
brother Abraham had lost confidence, saying that 
it had burnt out. The subsequent purchases of 
Susquehanna lands by Pennsylvania’s commission- 
ers did not requicken that confidence. Though not 
then their agent, Johnson approved since he was 
playing for big stakes, the sole charge of Indian 
Affairs, a royal commission which he was to col- 
lect from Braddock the ensuing April in Alexan- 
dria. Small wonder that confusion followed in the 
wake of the congress. The Onondaga council had 
lost control of its tributaries at a time Hendrick 
was proclaiming the supremacy of Onondaga in 
Philadelphia. The League was crumbling at its 
margins, despite the protests of its first title holder. 

A fistful of complaints relate to the petty affairs 
of the Stockbridge Indians and associate them 
afterward with names of significance such as Jona- 
than Edwards. Hileazer \Wheelock’s concern for 
the appointment of guardians was to lead to Dart- 
mouth College; a Stockbridge complaint of mur- 
der of a tribesman, a plot against the English 
inhabitants of Stockbridge, wampum for com- 


pounding the murder; £300 for expenses for the 


Massachusetts Commissioners to Albany, the 
boundary issue, a directive that they inquire into 
Indian claims to land west of the Connecticut 
River, and the order requesting the Lt. Governor 
of New York to furnish “this government” with 
a copy of the proceedings of the Conference with 
the Indians at Albany: measure the stature of the 
colonials of whom a few were men like Hendrick 
capable of seeing the larger issues (M.A. 32: 431 

1/23/1754—561 . . . 11/2/1754). There is 
little to distinguish Massachusetts Indian affairs 
in the next two years traversed by the same vol- 
ume. Volume 33 carries these affairs from 1757 
to 1775. Of particular interest to Dartmouth 
alumni are the expense accounts of educating 
Indian youths at Wheelock’s school in Lebanon, 
Connecticut. 

Johnson’s term as Indian Superintendent ran 
nearly twenty years from the eventful summer of 
Braddock’s defeat, a season in which he took 
higher studies in League affairs and moved the 
central fire from Onondaga to Mount Johnson, 


1 Pa. Col. Recs. 6: 80 eas Nm, ¥. Col. 
aes Boyd, Ixviii, 1938; Mass. Hist. Soc. 
41, Boston, 1836. 


Docs. 6: 853 
Col. (3) 3: 
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won a battle at Lake George, and was knighted. 
The next June he entered Onondaga singing on 
the path, for he had now mastered the forms of the 
Condolence Council, even while Oswego fell to 
Montcalm. He had survived Sir William Shir- 
ley’s term as Governor of Massachusetts and his 
command, and when Lord Loudoun assumed com 
mand for two years Johnson was relied on to 
secure the Six Nations to the British interest. 

Since I have already prepared for the Library 
of the American Philosophical Society a check list 
of pertinent items in the Loudoun and Abercromby 
collections of the Henry FE. Huntington Library 
and have published references to the more excep- 
tional items bearing on the history of the Six Na- 
tions,'' I shall confine attention here to previously 
unreported collections. 

Among other treasures which comprise the Ayer 
Collection of the Newberry Library in Chicago, 
which for North America alone number over one 
thousand in Butler’s check list,’* there is an inter- 
esting commentary on the times by Cadwallader 
Colden (1688-1766) in a letter to Peter Collinson, 
from New York, April 23, 1756 (A 178), and 
which I quote in part although it probably appears 
in the Colden Papers, published by the New-York 
Historical Society. Colden deplores jealousy be- 
tween the Colonies and the lack of public spirit; 
so that men of character will not accept public 
responsibility of leadership, and the poorer sort 
are interested only in land, the merchants in trade. 


Above all Pennsylvania is the most infatuated. 
They are in danger of falling into the greatest civil 
confusions at the same time that great numbers of 
their inhabitants are cruelly murdered by the Indians. 
As the Indians had done but little mischief in this 
Province in comparison of what they suffered it 
might have been expected that they would have 
desired our assistance. Instead of that we offered 
it and they trrfled with us in answer to it. Our 
Frontiers have for some months passed been freed 
from incursions while theirs continues as much ex 
posed as ever. But Mr. Franklin’s conduct is the 
most surprising to me of anything. I can in no way 
account for it. So as to give my mind Satisfaction 
consistently with the Esteem I had of him, 
{|Colden concludes that he may be misinformed. } 
A 178. 


And on the Canadian side, at the time, 


A 300. Voyage du Canada 1752. Memoire des 
Remarques faites sur Les principaux endroits que j ay 
parcourus dans ma Montreal, du 


tournée de Lac 


11 Fenton, 1951: 298-299. 
12 Butler, Ruth Lapham, 1937. 
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Champlain et autres Lieux Depuis Le 24. juillet 
jusqu’au 23. aoust 1752. Quebec Dec. 27, 1752. 67 
pp. 32.4 cm. 


As Butler notes (p. 37), “these manuscripts, in 
two parts, include; Plan Du Fort Du Sault St. 
Louis et Du village Des Sauvages Iroquois.” The 
plan of the Iroquois village shows longhouses, a 
fact of importance to ethnologists and historians 
since this place was the site of Lafitau’s mission 
to the Iroquois on which he bases his classic." 
The village of Caughnawaga, from Mohawk “at 
the Sault,” then numbered between 1,000 and 
1,100 souls, of whom 200 were warriors (pp. 
105-153); and the settlement at Lac des deux 
montagnes had a warrior population of 105 Iro- 
quois and 113 Algonquin, which would make it 
about the same size (p. 110); whereas the men 
of Abenaki St. Francis lower down on the south 
shore of the St. Lawrence were engaged collecting 
ginseng (p. 146)."* 

Of about 50 items seen at the Newberry, the 
Johnson letters, several by Colden, and possibly 
others appear in print already, since the Butler 
check list has summoned scholars to see them. 
1 will defer comment on later manuscripts from 
the Ayer collection until chronology overtakes 
them; the Oneida manuscripts in particular be 


long to the nineteenth century mainly and’ have 
not been used. 

At the New York Public Library are several 
collections from the eighteenth century bearing on 
the history of the Six Nations. 
mention some items preceding the midcentury and 
then follow chronology. 


For the record | 


1709. Winthrop, Wait, and John Leverett. 
Memorial on behalf of Massachusetts to John Lord 
Lovelace, Governor of New York. Fear of the 
defection of the Maquas and other Indians by the 
French; request consent of Lovelace to allow the 
Five Nations to act offensively in the present war. 


18 |afitau, J. F., Moeurs des sauvages ameriquains ... , 
2 v., Paris, 1724. An English translation has been pre- 
pared in collaboration with Professor Elizabeth L. Moore 
and was completed during the summer of 1952 at the 
Smithsonian Institution on a grant from the Society to 
Professor Moore, who with Miss Louise Planck worked 
under the direction of the writer during his term as 
Library Research Associate of the American Philosophical 
Society. The manuscript, in the writer’s hands, ap- 
proaches 1,000 typescript pages and will require annotat- 
ing before it is readied for the press. 

14 Father Lafitau had been responsible for the American 
discovery of ginseng in the forests outside of Montreal 
and had published in 1718 a now very rare memoir on 
the species Panax quinquefolium L. Fenton, 1942. 
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3 pp. The copy was read in Council 19 April 
1709, and attested by Geo. Clarke 27 June. (The 
item is distinctly anti-Jesuit in bias.) 

1750-1775. Chalmers collection of documents 
relating to Indians extracts from treaties, 
proceedings of councils with various tribes, intel- 
ligence brought in to Fort Pitt, letters of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson. Some 85 folios averaging 3 pages 
per folio; Calf. Of note: 13-14 Return of the 
Indians at Ft. Pitt 8/16/1760; 19 The number 
of fighting men of Indians west of the Ohio is put 
at 23,400; folio 41, pp. 5-6. Kayasutha, Seneca 
war chief from Ohio is authority on Six Nations 
neutrality, that they will not take the part of the 
Shawanese in Lord Dunmore’s War, 5/4/1774. 
Within a few days he and White Eyes, Chief of 
the Delawares condoled each other (p. 8). 

1710-1797. Schuyler Indian Papers. General 
Philip John Schuyler (1733-1804), as the son of 
Peter Schuyler (1657-1724) who was first mayor 
of Albany and one of the Indian commissioners, 
naturally cut his teeth on the Indian trade with the 
Six Nations. Peter had visited London with the 
Four Indian Kings who among other dramatic ac- 
tivities left their porcupine quill-decorated burden 
straps and prisoner ties which were to find their 
way into the Sloane Collection and thence to the 
British Museum where they have survived the cen- 
turies and may be seen today.'® The Schuyler Pa- 
pers in New York, which fill three folio cases, Nos. 
13-14-15, contain two items from Peter’s London 
journey. The Four Indian Sachems in April 1710 
express thanks to Queen Anne and Her Lords in 
Council for their entertainment while in London 
and trust that on their return certain promises of 
aid to the Five Nations will be fulfilled. They are 
particularly anxious that soldiers who come among 
them may be commanded by officers who speak 
Mohawk. 

The papers are arranged chronologically, and 
the bulk of them relate to the activities of Gen. 
Schuyler who was appointed by the Continental 
Congress one of the Commissioners of Indian Af- 
fairs in the Northern Department on July 13, 
1775. He served in a similar capacity at the 
Treaty of Ft. Stanwix in 1784, both for the Gen- 
eral Government and for the State of New York. 
From then until 1795 he was most active in nego- 


15 Bond, 1952: 13, 104. The writer examined these 
specimens at the British Museum in August, 1952 before 
purchasing and reading Professor Bond’s fascinating ac- 
count while attending the International [ 
\mericanists at Cambridge. 


Congress of 
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tiating land cessions from the Oneidas, Onondagas 
and Cayugas. 

Folio case No. 13 (1710-1776) contained one 
folio of undated papers which I calendared and 
placed in order for filming. While these relate 
mainly to the Revolution, some documents pertain 
to later land cessions. No. 14 (1777-1789); No. 
15 (1790-1797). 

1750-1769. Edgar, William. Papers relative 
to his trading post at Detroit, including letters and 
accounts dated at New York, Albany, Montreal, 
ete. . until the end of the Revolution. Vol. 1 
(1750-1760). Photostats made in 1932 from 
originals. Very good on the Indian trade. Folios 
21-23 list trade goods for the year 1762; and losses 
sustained at Michilimackinac and other posts the 
next year during Pontiac’s conspiracy and the In- 
dian uprising against the British amounted to 5,900 
Black wampum and 1,000 white wampum, which 
was ‘legal tender on the Lakes. 

Also in the New York Public Library, among 
account books of the Indian trade: 11/1759- 
9/1760. Robert Rogers Papers. 

Ledger: record of food . . . purchased by Brit- 
ish officers of 44th and 46th regiments . . . and 
also interpreters, sutlers, and traders at Niagara, 
Oswego, Ft. Stanwix, Ft. William Augustus, etc. 
63 11., 4° Parchment cover. (Mentioned are: 
Gage, Haldimand, and Bradstreet. ) 

5/20-7/21/1762. Askin, John. Travel ac- 
counts, Detroit to Albany, money paid and re- 
ceived: Detroit, Niagara, Ft. Ontario, Oswego 
Falls, Ft. Brewington, Blockhouse, Ft. Stanwix, 
Little Falls, Schenectady, and Albany. 23 p. 4°. 

If the Dutch and English were concerned about 
the trade, the French Jesuits had missionized the 
Six Nations for a century before the Anglicans 
took to the field in force. After the crossing to 
London of Peter Schuyler and the Four Indian 
Kings, Queen Anne sent a silver service to the 
Mohawks and Rev. William Andrews and Rev. 
Henry Barclay conducted services under extreme 
conditions of savagery and hardship. Andrews’ 
account to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in London written in March of 1712/13 
relates how the Mohawks greeted strangers, and 
how one of their Sachems had been turned out of 
his honor.'* Johnson who understood the strate- 
gic importance of Niagara supported the Anglican 
missions among the Mohawks as the best means 
of keeping them faithful at a time when the woods 
were overrun with zealous Roman Catholics work- 


16]_ydekker, 1938; 34-38 
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ing amongst the Indians.'* Ogilvie went along 
with Johnson’s army of Indians to besiege Niag- 
ara. Of his Iroquois congregation to witness Bap- 
tism on that occasion he wrote: “and indeed bad 
as they are, | must do them the justice to say, that 
whenever they attend the offices of religion, it is 
with great appearances of Solemnity and De- 
cency.” (Lydekker, 1938: 98.) 

Johnson threw his weight behind the movement 
to establish an American Episcopate partly to off- 
set dissenting influences from New England. 
Such were reaching the Six Nations through the 
Stockbridge School, Moor’s Indian Charity School 
which Rev. Eleazer Wheelock had founded at 
Lebanon, Conn., where Johnson had sent Joseph 
Brant as a pupil, and afterward Dartmouth College 
in Hanover, N. H. But for a disagreement be- 
tween Dr. Wheelock and one of his best students, 
Samuel Kirkland (1741-1808), as to whether In 
dians should be brought to boarding schools re- 
moved from the influences of tribal life or taught 
in day schools near their villages, Dartmouth might 
be situated where Hamilton College is today. 

Of the dissenting missionaries to the Iroquois 
Samuel Kirkland (1741-1808) is the most ap- 
pealing to the anthropologist. Although it 1s im- 
portant to remember that he was first and fore- 
most a missionary to the Six Nations for the 
Hon. Society in Scotland for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge and was himself a Presby- 
terian, unlike Wheelock his master who was a 
Congregationalist, the call that he heeded is now 
difficult to appreciate or evaluate. But taking the 
man as an observer, through his journals of life 
among the Iroquois between 1765 and 1774, then 
as a negotiator with the Indians, when for two 
decades he applied his knowledge of them to Revo 
lutionary politics, and finally as an educator, for 
his remarkable plan for the education of Indians, 
which led to the founding of Hamilton College in 
1812, and the man stacks up as one of the most 
considerable personalities among the founders of 
our nation, 

Educated first at Wheelock’s School at Lebanon, 
Connecticut in 1761, he early came in contact with 
Indian youth and soon commenced the study of 
the Mohawk language with a view to missionary 
work, 
him. 


He was enrolled at Princeton for the next 
three years, a candidate for the A.B., but eight 


That fall Johnson received and encouraged 


17 Rey. John Ogilvie to the Society in London. Albany, 


February 1, 1760. 
1938 : 97-100. 
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months before commencement he entered on his 
mission in the Oneida field without staying for the 
formalities. By the time his fellow Princetonians 
were graduated Kirkland had visited the Seneca 
near Geneva and left the finest account of Seneca 
travel and transportation in the literature, not ex 
cepting John Bartram or Conrad Weiser. Though 
the Journal of 1764-1765 was written out from 
memory and scattered memoranda near the close 
of his life his observation of Indian customs was 
almost continuous and enabled him to select some 
of the most typical and striking aspects of aborigi 
nal life.'* 

Thanks to the collecting efforts and foresight of 
Professor Joseph D. Ibbotson, for many years Li- 
brarian of Hamilton College, the Samuel Kirk- 
land Papers have been for the most part deposited 
in the College Library, where I had access to them 
through the kind offices of Charles E. Congdon, 
Esq. of Salamanca, N. Y. and David Wilder, the 
present librarian. Other relevant Kirkland letters 
are in the Massachusetts Historical Society, in 
the Baker Library of Dartmouth College, in the 
O’Reilley Collection at the New-York Historical 
Society, the Henry E. Huntington Library, and 
the Buffalo Historical Society. The Kirkland Pa- 
pers at Hamilton consist of Journals, Letters, a 
Census of the Indians, American State Papers of 
his contribution to the Revolution and subsequent 
events, both in the originals and many more in 
transcript, besides documents relating to the found- 
ing of his college which are largely published.” 

Kirkland deserves a full-scale historical biogra- 
phy and Ibbotson was the man to write it. After 
collecting and cataloguing the papers he prepared 
a calendar of the documented events in Kirkland’s 
career which I found invaluable and recommends 
itself for publication, although Ibbotson was far 
more interested in publishing the Kirkland Papers. 
S. K. Lothrop’s biography, written over one hun- 
dred years ago, is a scarce book, but it is the best 
available until [bbotson’s sketch in the Dictionary 
of American Biography, and a more recent ap 
praisal by Professor Willard Thorp.” 

In assessing Kirkland as an ethnologist, his qual- 
ifications for success as a missionary—faith, cour 
age, patience, veracity, and hardihood—are sub- 


18 Lothrop, 1848. Fenton, W. N., Notes for a lecture 
to Hamilton College, December 1, 1948: “An anthropolo- 
gist looks at Samuel Kirkland.” 

1° Documentary History of Hamilton College, Joseph 


D. Ibbotson and S. N. D. North, Eds., Clinton, N. Y. 
Published by the College, 1922. 
Thorp, 1946: 25-50 
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ordinate to two questions: what did he have to 
know to survive, and how well did he see? To 
live in the woods, to know the etiquette of camp- 
fire and council, and to speak an Iroquoian lan- 
guage were what counted and distinguished Kirk- 
land from his contemporaries. He is supposed to 
have completed a grammar and dictionary of Sen- 
eca by January 1766; and in 1789 he completed a 
census of the Six Nations—by towns, families, 
households, clans and persona! names, with sex 
and age of habitants—which he transmitted on the 
occasion of his election to the President of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences in Bos- 
ton, 1791. I venture to predict that if either of 
these two manuscripts is found it will surpass his 
extant literary remains. 

Of the Kirkland Papers transcripts were made 
of the more important ethnological journals and 
the census of 1789 was photostated. Viewed criti- 
cally the materials tell us a good deal about the 
observer. It is a maxim of ethnology that one’s 
first observations in a new culture are sharpest. 
Increased knowledge tends to classify data, and 
only important or new items are noted. Prolonged 
residence has a leveling effect on the observer, but 
repeated field trips enable him to repeat observa- 
tions. And the scientist must systematize his data : 
this is as true of language as it is of social organi- 
zation; and Kirkland did both a grammar and a 
census. Historically, Kirkland’s first journals are 
the best, although his later letters of negotiations 
between 1774 and 1794 are richer, more meaning- 
ful documents. It should be remembered that one 
incentive to notation was that he was expected to 
send journals regularly to the missionary societies 
under which he worked. From 1764 to the end 
of his life, with certain important exceptions—his 
Revolutionary journal which burned in the fire 
that destroved the New York State Capitol, Mu- 
seum, and Library 1911—-whenever pen and paper 
were at hand and as strength would permit Kirk- 
land wrote down what he did and what he saw and 
above all how the Indians behaved. Nevertheless, 
his first journal to the Seneca, his Oneida Journal 
of 1767, and the census which he made in May and 
June of 1788 are of greatest value for the ethnol- 
ogy they contain. Again in 1770 and 1774 he was 
concerned with politics and the Onondaga Council. 

Here follows a list of Kirkland’s legacy to Amer- 
ican ethnology : 

11/1764-6/1765. Journal. The original is in 
the Buffalo Historical Society and has never been 
published in full, although a portion appeared in 
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William Ketchum, Buffalo and the Senecas, 1: 
212-239, Buffalo, 1864. Typescript 27 pp.; 1765 
Journal Part II is typed from an original in the 
Buffalo Historical Society, corrected by compari- 
son to the Hamilton College manuscript (J.D.1.). 
37 pp. The Buffalo imprint omits the Seneca 
words and a comparison with the original shows 
errors of transcription of Iroquois terms. Ethnol- 
ogy abounds: winter travel in January entailed 
carrying forty-pound packs, muscular strain of 
snow shoe travel; making camp beside the path 
is the host’s responsibility which leaves the jour- 
nalist free to describe wooden trammel and frame 
on which a small iron trade kettle hung, wooden 
spits, and bark.for serving platters, and wooden 
spoons; his guides insisted on tracking, breaking 
trail, and refused to let him lead. At the principal 
Oneida town he was accorded the usual hospital- 
ity and was asked to tarry for a year and then visit 
the Senecas, which was the old story of keeping 
new culture from distant neighbors. Within two 
days of hard travel they reached Onondaga, but 
it being midwinter, the chiefs did not receive them 
at the woodsedge, but at the Council House, which 
was some eighty feet long and had four fires. 
Characteristically, the Onondagas put their guests 
to bed, saving that they did not receive messages 
of peace in the dark of night but in the light of 
the next day. The Journal describes the Council 
assembling next morning at ten and the protocol 
of sitting and lighting pipes, the chief sachem then 
declaring they were ready to hear the message. 
One of the party carried a belt and Kirkland de 
scribes how he delivered Sir William Johnson’s 
message, the style of oratory and the replies, with 
which even today the Onondagas of Six Nations 
Reserve in unison greet the end of speaker's para- 
graph: Ne’tho dogenske, “Indeed this is true!” 
Confirmation by the old Onondaga chief is de 
scribed, but shaking hands, and being kissed on 
both cheeks suggests the influence of the French 
at Onondaga. 

The reception at Kanadasegea, the principal 
Seneca town east of the Genesee River, conformed 
to the usual Iroquois protocol. 


According to Indian custom, we halted at the skirt 
of the town, sat down upon a log to wait, and 
lighted pipes. Presently a runner was dis- 
patched from the town and came in full speed to 
us, and asked whence we came and where we were 
going and what was our desire. One of the convoy 
answered: We are only bound for this place and 
wish to be conducted to the 
Sachem. He then told us to 


our 


house of the 
follow 


chief 
him, and we 
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soon entered the 
cordially received 


chief Sachem’s house & were 


The leading chief received them cordially, took 
notice of the message, told them to rest until the 
morrow, when he would gather the council. No 
business would be done till next day. 
your minds in peace for this night.” In the coun- 
cil of welcome next day, one may detect the open- 
ing address, hearing the message, and handing the 
belt of wampum around the circle of chiefs and 
stroking the wampum as a sign of affirmation. 
The guest, moreover, resides in the chief's house 
until the council decides where to assign him, and 
then assignment is tantamount to adoption, for a 
house is a kinship unit. One wishes that Kirkland 
had exploited the kinship system more fully. The 
smaller family council then assigns him to a spe- 
cific fireside family. We learn something of the 
concept of the good man. “He is what we call a 


good man, a sober & temperate man, & honest; 
he tells no lies. 


**Possess 


He is likewise very industrious, 
always at work doing something; and a man of 
few words.” And the chief directs publicly his 
removal to the dwelling of his fireside family. 

Had the arrangement lasted Kirkland was in a 
happy situation for learning the language, but his 
poor orthography suggests to me that Kirkland 
lacked a phonetic sense and I question whether 
he ever mastered an Iroquoian language although 
like later ethnographers he understood much and 
grasped the basic patterns of the culture, but prob- 
ably never spoke well.*! 

It was his observations on Seneca reactions to 
death, the trouble case which caused the failure of 
his mission to Kanadasegea, when his foster father 
died suddenly in the night, that Kirkland achieved 


his greatest triumph in ethnology. Here his pow- 


ers of observation, sharpened by very real anxiety 
for his life, and fed by the solicitude of a loyal Sen- 
eca family, produced the finest account of such a 
trial in all.the Iroquois literature, 


Kanonwarohale, “head on a pole” was the prin- 
cipal village of the Oneida, and was situated about 
twenty miles west of the Mohawk River, and fif 
teen miles south of the eastern end of Oneida Lake, 
in the summer of 1766 when Kirkland took up his 
residence among the Oneida, the people of the 
standing stone. Drunkenness was a problem from 
the start, and it was to vex him for forty years. 


21 James Dean learned the language as a boy and was 
afterward schooled at Dartmouth, and his 
Kirkland’s linguistic prowess in a 
Pickering in 1796 confirms my hunch. 


estimate of 
letter to Timothy 
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Town meetings and breaking of rum kegs were to 
no avail. Kirkland was soon to get involved in 
another trouble case, 

Journal 10/25-11/1/1767 (copy of a letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Wheelock. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
101.90). No date or no place, but written at 
Oneida Castle. 20 pp. typescript. This time he 
destroyed the liquor of a recidivist who promptly 
paid the Domini a call bent on revenge but to his 
amazement found himself overpowered and bound 
by the clergyman. But the humility of being 
bound was more than an Iroquois could stand. He 
felt it necessary to threaten Kirkland’s life and to 
recite his record of murders to really frighten him. 
His appeal to Kirkland reminds one of the appeals 
of warriors in torture, who beg to be killed. Kirk- 
land refused to pay for half of the liquor destroyed 
and released the man sober to return to Oneida 
Castle. There presumably he repeated the threats 
in public. Note here the concern of the chiefs for 
peace, for they felt impelled to counsel together 
and come to Kirkland admitting that as chiefs they 
were powerless to curb a warrior who had threat- 
ened and sworn blood vengeance. Frustrated in 
this, the recidivist hung around the skirts of town 
hoping to get one of the missionary’s cattle and 
slit its throat. (How reminiscent of a Cheyenne 
Indian visiting vengeance on a rival’s horse.) Fi- 
nally the anxiety of the whole community is mani- 
fest in confused rumor: those who would have the 
matter rest say the bad lot has gone to Canada (to 
let the incident cool) ; others fear his momentary 
return from hunting. Wheelock must have had 
some idea what his pupil was up against. Johnson 
had the measure of the man too, for he wrote the 
S.P.G. offering, if necessary, to pay the salary of 
a middle-aged man who would be zealous in dis- 
charge of duty and not extreme in temperament 
(S.P.G. Mss. B 2 87). Kirkland was dead seri- 
ous. 

We have little account of Kirkland in the next 
several years. Johnson was busy negotiating a 
treaty between the Cherokee and the Six Nations 
to end the southeastern wars, and in October of 
1768 held his famous Boundary Treaty with the 
Six Nations at Fort Stanwix. Wheelock was rep- 
resented by his eager missionary students in the 
interest of getting a grant of land in the Mohawk 
for Wheelock’s college, which he was to locate the 
next year in Hanover, N. H., and name for the 
Earl of Dartmouth, its principal benefactor. Sir 
William Johnson seems to have been considerably 


irked by the Dissenters, who raised some questions 
about the Indian boundary and worked among the 
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Oneida not to extend the line north and westward, 
but to leave a tract for carrying out their religious 
plan, all of which Johnson objected to in an im- 
portant letter on the treaty addressed to S.P.G. 
in.London.** Dissenters from New England were 
spreading the revolutionary spirit. 

7/21/1769. Banjamin Gale to Eleazer Wheel- 
ock. (Dart. Coll.) Banjamin Gale (1715-1790), 
a physician of Killingworth, Connecticut, mani- 
fests the usual colonial interest in Iroquois medi- 
cines by asking Wheelock’s messenger to Kirkland 
to find out what medicines “the Indian Parturient 
Women take antecedent to Delivery which occa- 
sions so easy a Travail—they have given some of 
our Captives. ” If Gale’s papers could be 
located we might have some new material on 
Oneida medicine from Kirkland. 

Journal, 1770-1771. The Journal of Samuel 
Kirkland, Miss’ry to the Onoide & other adjacent 
Tribes of Indians—formerly Miss’ry from Rev'd 
Dr. Wheelock—since October last, from The Hon- 
ourable London Board of Correspondents in Bos- 
ton, & written by order of ve same. To Andrew 
Oliver . . . Secretary of Sd. Board. (10/7-1770- 
2/6/1771. Kanonwarohare. 48 pp. typescript 
25 pp.) Kirkland had been to Boston, and his 
wife, Jerusha, who had stayed near Stockbridge 
had borne him twin sons in August whom the 
Oneidas promptly named: John the “Fair Faced” 
was to become President of Harvard. Meanwhile 
the Anglicans had been busy getting their mission 
started at the Upper Mohawk Castle where John- 
son had built a chapel. But Kirkland’s Oneida 
mission was on the crossroads of the Longhouse. 
He was besieged by guests from all of the Six Na- 
tions. Oneida must have a meeting house. On 
November 12, 1770 he wrote: 


We are on the public rode [sic] (Tho a foot 
path) thro’ the Five Nations; we have from time to 
time crowds of travellers; we are exposed to so much 
company; 500 or a thousand have passed this way 
at a congress or general meeting; most of the Five 
Nations have their eyes fixed upon this place... . 


The Tuscaroras were much concerned for the state 
of their souls and held long religious discourses 
with the Domini. Sleep was short that winter. 
While John Stuart was having difficulties learning 
Mohawk (S.P.G. B 2: 197), Kirkland was not- 
ing such political subtleties as the reaction of war- 
riors to councillors. 


22.Sir William Johnson to the S.P.G., 10 December 


1768, S.P.G. Mss. B2: 89; published in full in Lydekker, 
1938: 118-120. 
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By the way, we observe, that ye Warriors stile 
the Councellors Uncle, in all their public addresses 
—& the Warriors for ye most part are uncontrowled 
by the Sachems or Lords, as this title signifies in 
their own language. 


He reports unusual luck in converting several 
of the head warriors, which implies that there is 
a warriors’ party or faction, which is of importance 
only to underscore their separate political existence 
from the Lords. 

The Six Nations were feeling the centrifugal 
force of cultural change, of religious schisms, and 
political rivalries. As Kirkland’s popularity rose 
with the Oneidas, the Faithful Mohawks adhered 
to the Church of England and to Sir William John- 
son. Johnson sensed the change that was going 
on and expressed it in his celebrated letter to Ar- 
thur Lee of Virginia. The nearer tribes were 
losing their old customs fastest and were most 
confused by differing interpretations of western 
culture, and those farthest removed had a good 
deal of intercourse with traders and have altered 


their system of politics.** Johnson, at the eve of 


his life, was already training Guy, his nephew, to 
succeed him, and Joseph Brant, his Mohawk pro 
tégé, was coaching the Rev. John Stuart in the 
language of Iroquois religion. The next four 
years saw the British rule of Indian affairs take 
the path westward through the Longhouse beyond 
Niagara.** 

Kirkland wrote to Wheelock from Stockbridge, 


79 


January 20, 1772, of “commotion among the In 
dians who expect war this year at the west.” 


The present state of affairs among the Indians 
affords a gloomy aspect in regard to spreading the 
Gospel. There is no small commotion among the 
distant Tribes—which already begins to affect the 
the confederate Nations—who are generally of the 
opinion that an Indian War is unavoidable and expect 


its commencement by this spring and next autumn. 


$y June it began to look as if the commotion might 
subside. It was the westward movement out of 
Virginia and across the Ohio River which was to 


28 Sir William Johnson to Arthur Lee Esq., 
F.R.S. (1740-1792), Doc. Hist. N. Y. 4: 430-437. 
son Hall, Feb. 28, 1771. (the Georgian manor house of 
Sir William Johnson, still standing outside of Johnstown, 
mM. Y,). 

244 measure of British desperation appears in the 
reaction of Johnson to Kirkland’s 1771 Journal report to 
the Boston Commissioners, Doc. Hist. N. Y. 4: 460; and 
the Rev. Charles Inglis, Memorial concerning the Iroquois 


., and in Guy Johnson’s Map... 1771, ibid. 4: 1089 
1117 


M.D., 
John- 
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break into open hostility two years later in Cres 
ap’s or Lord Dunmore’s War. The Shawnee and 
Delaware, formerly tributaries of the Onondaga 
Council Fire, had been joined by renegade bands 
of Iroquois who were disinclined to listen to the 
old men of the Contederacy. 

Oneida was showing signs of social disorganiza 
tion. If Johnson had suspected this, David Avery, 
one of Wheelock’s student missionaries, gathered 
a select group of the Church in Kanawarohare in 
private conference to hear his valedictory, which 
consisted of a catalog of some thirty faults which 
he found with the Indians. (David Avery’s Fare 
well to the (Qneida) Indians, 6/20/1772.) The 
failure was perhaps Avery's, as Kirkland is at 
some pains to explain to Dr. Rodgers of his board, 
in a letter dated at Oneida, the same day, since 
Avery’s health was not “equal to the fatigue of 
an Indian life.” Anyway he wanted to go to 
Virginia where life would be softer and the cul 
tural climate more congenial, [even though Avery 
engaged in projection of his own failures, he had 
evidently struck a bad year, for Kirkland, too, 
speaks of the low. state of religion among the 
Oneida. 

| have discovered more of Indiana deceit, art & 
hypocracy this last year than ever before, during 
the whole of my residence among them, After 
seven years service & scholarship I begin to under 
stand a little of Indians. By searching into 
Indian traditions—National temper, past conduct 
under Providence—with the present state of the dif 
ferent Nations & tribes. By stubborn facts & 
long experience | am now at last obliged or con 
strained to give up my hope of the Indians ever 
being called in as a people or Nation—which hope 
I have held & hugged as my life for many years. 


Uneasiness in the Confederacy that a war in the 
West could be prevented was not reassured when 
young warriors appeared thirsty for blood and 
could searcely be contained. Kirkland transmitted 


the intelligence with some anxiety that if it were 
published and got back to the Indians he would 
be severely handled. 

Rev. John Stuart reported to the S.P.G. from 
Fort Hunter on July 20 that the Mohawks at 


tended Divine Worship “with great Reverence 
and Devotion”; but at the same time he noted ex- 
cessive drinking and the release of aggression un 
der alcohol with horrid consequences ; and he won 
dered whether he should admit 
vicious characters to Communion. 
to S.P.G. 7/20/1772. 
130-131.) 


drunkards and 
(John Stuart 
B2:199; Lydekker, 1938: 
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Kirkland had decided that his wife, Jerusha, 
would not return to the Indian country till the 
next spring unless matters were better than that 
summer. By autumn he was somewhat encour 
aged about the Oneidas, and wrote to Jerusha from 
Ft. Stanwix October 24, cautioning : 

but their political affairs are more & more 
unsettled & precarious. The Messasauges have lately 
murdered a trader, & one of the Sereka Indians who 
was hunting in their vicinity is missing—which has 
somewhat alarmed & enraged the Senecas. 


Tension was mounting. Danger of an Indian 
war, should the Six Nations cast their lot with 
the Shawnee and Delaware against Virginia; the 
Crown’s concern to contain settlement east of the 
Boundary Line as it had been agreed at Fort 
Stanwix, which it was Johnson’s responsibility to 
maintain; rising discontent in New England over 
the Stamp Act; the Oneidas and the Mohawks, 
respective leaders of the two complementary halves 
of the Iroquois Confederacy, torn in a political and 
religious struggle between dissenting patriotism 
from New England and faithful adherence to the 
Church of England and the King, which would 
eventually break up the Longhouse. Sir William 
Johnson sat uneasily aware of both sets of loyalties. 
So long as he lived he and Kirkland maintained a 
semblance of good relations. But Col. Guy John- 
son's sympathies were entirely with the Crown and 
as a zealous Episcopalian he worked among the 
Six Nations for Church and King, and he was 
soon out to destroy Kirkland and discredit him 
among the Oneidas. But when the wampum belts 
were down, Kirkland had the support of the re- 
sponsible elements in Oneida polity. The Oneida 
council sent Guy a belt and a speech : 


We love and esteem our father, the minister; he 
lives in great peace among us; he does no one any 
harm; he meddles not with state affairs. ... We do 
not desire his removal, nor are we willing to part 
with him. . We therefore beg you will desist from 
any further attempts to drive him off. (Lothrop, 
1848: 235.) 


It was a bad winter to be traveling the woods 
alone. But from Kanonwarohare (Oneida) Kirk- 
land informed his wife, Jerusha, on February 26, 
1773: “Next Monday, by the leave of providence, 
I set out for Ononhoghkuage 
corn soup place,” 


.”’ or “hulled 
which was a mixed village of 
Tuscaroras near modern Binghampton. 

3/9/1773. John Sargeant at Stockbridge, 
Mass., to Kirkland at Oneida. Two young In 
dians have arrived from Dartmouth bearing let- 
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ters from Lorette, P.Q., for Sir William Johnson ; 
informs of a tragedy perpetrated by a drunken In- 
dian who had been employed as a messenger to the 
Shawnee. 

3/24/1773. Kirkland has returned to Kanon- 
warohare and writes to Jerusha that he has been 
to Ononhoghkwage, having settled a disagreement 
between Isaac and Good Peter. But he got little 
rest during nine days between the errors of Indians 
who held a feast following a baptism and frolicked 
the “whole night even head men and com- 
municants, would not only grace the feasts, but 
hear a part in the songs & walk in the dance,” and 
his own long journey both ways on snowshoes. 
He says modestly : 


The Journey at this season was a little fatiguing— 
the snow deep—sometimes too dry, & sometimes too 
wet for easy travelling with snowshoes. My feet & 
legs were so swollen when I arrived at Onohogh- 
kwage, I could walk but indifferently several days. 
| returned last Friday evening, a little before mid- 
night. We travelled between 40 & 50 miles the last 
day. 


Good news greeted his return. There had been 
a recent meeting of the Onondaga Council. ‘The 
long threatened & expected storm seems 9 with- 
draw—the clouds disperse—which gives universal 
Joy to my people. We begin to hope for a day of 
peace. r 

The four Caughnawaga lads from Dartmouth 
had appeared before Sir William Johnson and 
evidently had run away from school, going off to 
Canada four days ago. (3/29/1773. Sir William 
Johnson to E. Wheelock.) 

But the clouds rolied in from the Seneca coun- 
try again in November. 
Kanonwalohale that the 
four whites near Niagara, 


There were reports at 
Senecas had murdered 


upon which the (scalp or) death shout was brought 


here by some of the upper nations. The martial 
spirit of the young men was raised (from long 


slumber) and they whooped till their spirits were 
raised to an enormous pitch. The murdered 
French traders who stirred up the 
against Protestantism 


men 


were Indians 


Kirkland’s plan to send Deacon Thomas to the 
Senecas that fall was therefore frustrated. He 


remarks with satisfaction that ‘the Oneidas pay 
no attention to these reports, but are going on 
with the church and several houses. 
land Letters, Onoide 19th Nov. 1773.) 
The climax year of British relations with the 
Sir William Johnson died 


( Kirk- 


Six Nations was 1774. 
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in July, the Oneidas erected their church steeple, 
Guy Johnson took over the management of Indian 
Affairs in the Northern Department, and together 
with Joseph Brant prevailed on the Council at 
Onondaga to deny the request of the Shawnee to 
take up their quarrel with Virginia. Guy John- 
son writes magnificent reports to impress General 
Gage in Boston and Kirkland gives an independent 
view from Oneida. In visiting sanctions on the 
Cayuga warriors who had gone on the war path 
to join the Shawnee, the Iroquois Lords had lis- 
tened to the matrons who held the strings of office 
in their hands, and this was one of the last times 
the League Council was to function as a govern 
ment. 

Kirkland left two Journals : June, 1774—January, 
1775; and October 1774.°° detail 
events with some clarity. 


They these 


25 In summary, Hamilton College Library's holdings of 
the Samuel Kirkland Papers comprise: a large collection 
of correspondence, mostly originals, with copies to the 
extent located of originals in other libraries, and a good 
many of his journals, as follows: November, 1764 to June, 
1765. 26 pp. typescript ; October, 1767; October 15, 1770 
February 6, 1771; June, 1774-January, 1775; October, 
1774; October 25, 1776; September 3-November 21, 1776; 
(the journal covering the period of the Revolutionary 
War was in the New York State Library and was de- 
stroyed; as he was chaplain at Ft. Stanwix and with 
Sullivan’s campaign, that loss may not be compensated 
for by copies elsewhere, if they exist); May-June, 1788; 
September 23—-December 12, 1788; November 25, 1788 
February, 1791; June-October, 1791; December 21, 1791 
February 8, 1792; July 16, 1792—January 16, 1794; 1796 
1797; and thence nearly complete to the last year of his 
life. Kirkland’s first interest, of course, was in the 
evangelization and reformation of the Indians, and his 
letters and journals often omit things which would be of 
immense interest to us now, with the expressed excuse 
that he is so worn out by his labors that he has not the 
strength, or so pressed by the Indians that he has not 
the leisure to record all that he might. 

In 1788 and 1789 he undertook to make an exact census 
of the Six Nations, household by household. Hamilton 
College Library has a draft of this census dated October 
20, 1789, which covers the families in the western part 
of the state. (Photostats. ) 

In a letter to President Willard of June 7, 1791, he 
acknowledges with gratitude his election to membership 
in the Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston, and adds: 
“T shall feel myself happy, if it may be in my power to 
contribute anything to that useful institution. I have 
nearly completed a pretty accurate census of the Six 
Nations of Indians, with their dependents and allies... . 
Should I be able to finish it, I shall transmit a copy either 
to the President or to Professor Pearson.” Diligent in- 
quiry has failed to disclose that this document has sur- 
vived.—-Joseph D. Ibbotson to W. N. Fenton, August 15, 
1941. Pertinent items will be taken up in later sections 
of this report. 
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4/25/1774. Guy Johnson to Mr. Blackburn, 

Attorney in London, from Guy Park. B.M, 24, 
323. folio 15. Guy arranges to commence cor- 
respondence and promises entertainment. 
A considerable Number of the Senecas & others of 
the 6 Nations are now at Johnson Hall, with two 
Young Men who murdered some Canadians on Lake 
Ontario, & Sir Wm. has prevailed on them to deliver 
up the Murderers as well as to make restitution for 
the Goods then taken; this is the first instance of 
their complying with our Laws at the Expense of 
their Antient Customs. . . . 


A second letter (5/2/1774 to the same B.M. 
29,237 ) reiterates the first recognition of British 
criminal law by the Senecas by delivering up of 
fenders, and hopes that a precedent has been made. 

The Mohegan Indians were being removed from 
Connecticut to the Oneida country by J. Johnson, 
and the Oneidas expected some two hundred Tus 
caroras from North Carolina to move the next 
spring and settle within ten miles of Oneida. 
Kirkland’s Oneidas returned from their spring 
hunt the first week in June to have their attention 
distracted from religious affairs by rumors of an 
Indian War in Ohio. Deacon Thomas’ projected 
to the Senecas therefore cancelled. 
Kirkland was too busy seeing carpenters at work 
on the Indian church to attend the Congress at 
Johnson Hall, had he been invited. Instead on 
June 20, they “raised a steeple to the Indian 
Church” before 150 Indians present beside women 
and boys, with “the assistance of half a dozen 
white people. ” “The steeple is 10 ft square 
a oe Tt post the weather cock about 60 
feet from the ground. “The Indians have a 
bell which properly belongs to them that has been 
some time in Sir William Johnson’s care—since 
the reduction of Niagara.”” Kirkland justifies at 
considerable length the money spent on the steeple, 
but I wonder whether the Oneidas retrieved their 
bell now that Guy Johnson was in charge. 


mission was 


Towards evening of June 15 “news comes into 
town of Sir William Johnson’s Death.” There 
must be some discrepancy in the Kirkland Jour 
nals, for Johnson died on July 11, after delivering 
a long speech to the Indians assembled on the eve 
of a congress. It was probably July 15, when the 
news reached Kirkland.*® 

The record of Guy Johnson's ascendancy to the 


position left vacant by Sir William’s sudden de 


26 The articles on Guy Johnson and Sir William John- 
son in the Dictionary 0? American Biography by Wayne 
E. Stevens; and Samuel ixirkland by J. D. Ibbotson offer 
the best way out of such confusion 
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mise is rather abundant and rewarding to the eth- 
nohistorian since Guy wrote good reports in an 
effort to convince Gage and the Ministers in 
Whitehall that Sir William’s intentions and the 
Indians’ expectations should be carried out. The 
Gage Papers, American Series, in the William L. 
Clements Library of the University of Michigan, 
The Haldimand Papers in the British Museum, 
which are available on transcripts at the Canadian 
Archives at Ottawa, and as photocopies at the Li- 
brary of Congress, and the Kirkland Papers have 
all been used with profit. These parallel and fre- 
quently duplicate British records published by E. 
B. O'Callaghan in the N. Y. Colonial Documents 
8: 518-524. The same appears in the /ndian Rec- 
ords 11, at Ottawa (photocopies at Library of 
Congress ). 

In common Kirkland and Guy Johnson wanted 
to keep the Six Nations quiet and out of the 
Shawnee’s war with the Virginians. On the death 
of Sir William, Guy prevented the assembled 
chiefs from sending out runners with belts spread- 
ing the news that “the great tree had fallen” until 
he could get himself installed. Kirkland mean- 
while prevailed upon the Oneida and Tuscarora. 
The “Head women of the Confederacy” are said 
by both men to have been largely responsible for 
keeping the young men quiet and in their places. 
The combined maneuvers produced an almost 
complete record of the Condolence Council, and 
the attendant ceremony for installing new chiefs. 
Joseph Brant went down to Onondaga and took 
the proceedings of the Grand Council which gives 
the program of opening the council and reciting 
the ancient laws of the League without any of the 
interesting detail, and Kirkland listened for more 
than five hours to the report of returning Oneida 
delegates but was too tired to write it all down. 
Here was the plot of a great historical drama with- 
out some of the lines. Colonials and Indians of 
the late eighteenth century could supply the lines, 
given the outline of events. 

9/8/1774. Guy Johnson to Gage. W. L. Clem- 
ents Library. Speaks of preparations to close the 
ears of the Confederacy to the pleas of the Shawa- 
nese. “The Congress for some time expected at 
Onondaga will take place in about a_ fortnight. 


9/11/1774, Niagara. Lt. Col. John Caldwell 


to Gage. . the Six Nations are just now, I 
am informed by one of their Seneca Chiefs, in 
Council with the deputies of the Shawnees, the 
event of which appears very doubtful... .” By 
the fifteenth the outcome was still in doubt. 
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Guy Johnson held a congress from September 
11 to 21 to reassure the Onondagas how Sir Wil- 
liam wanted the Shawnee matter settled. The 
record which is in the Gage Papers and in the 
indian Records how well Guy, Daniel 
Claus, Joseph Chew, and John Butler had mas- 
tered the idiom of the council fire.*? They were 
as much at home as were the Iroquois in receiving 
and returning condolences, and Guy took Sir Wil- 
liam’s place after the manner of an Iroquois chief. 
It was a New World version of civil service. And 
Guy received a new name to go with the new office. 


9/15/1774. 


Then | Te] Carahoga as Titual head of the Mohawks 
arose and in a short Speech Repeated that the Six 
Nations had been the night before in private, where 
According to Antient Custom they had fixed on a 
new name for Col. Johnson in Consequence of the 
office he now discharges; the Onondaga speaker then 
arose and repeated the same on behalf of the Con- 
federacy and mentioned the name which was Uragh 
quadirha, i.e. Rays of the Sun enlightening the 
Earth, after which Col. Johnson stood up and the 
name being pronounced by a Chief of each Nation 
the Ceremony Concluded with the Yo Ha as is usual 
the Speaker directing that the same might be pro 
claimed in Every nation of the Confederacy.** 


shows 


Showing the face of the new chief is thus the 
final act of the ceremony of installation. 

Guy himself was to make the charge to the new 
chiefs who were installed on the eighteenth. 

More than eighty of the Ohio Senecas and war- 
riors of a Seneca Village south and west of Che 
nusio had gone out on hearing that their people 
were killed and had joined the Shawanese, the 
Chiefs of Onondaga reported to Guy Johnson on 
the twentieth, and great pains were still being 
taken to seduce more to follow their example. 
The chiefs knew full well what they faced but re- 
lied on the resolutions they had taken to give the 
affair a final check. 

9/29/1774. Lt. Col. John Caldwell to Gage, 
transmitting Indian intelligence from Niagara. 
Gage Papers. From one of the Seneca chiefs he 
has entertained he learned what the Shawnee mes- 
senger had demanded of the Six Nations. Noth- 
ing short of taking up the hatchet against the Vir- 
ginians and the English would satisfy, nor would 
they accept a peace belt, nor advice, but insisted 
on receiving a hatchet. He relates how the Bunt, 
the King of the Six Nations, threw the belt back 
to the Shawnee. Measures were taken to dispatch 

27 See also the N. Y. Col. Docs. 8: 496-506. 

28 [bid., 500-501. 
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messengers to Caughnawaga and to the Onondagas 
living on the St. Lawrence to insure their attend- 
ance at the forthcoming congress at Onondaga. 


I tind likewise that the business of the Six Nations 
is now likely to be carried on more systematically 
& in a more regular manner than formerly as all the 
Chiefs of the Warriors have lately entered into an 
agreement, not only to consult the Sachems, as usual, 
but also to allow their determinations to be decisive 
& to follow implicitly their commands; when any 
individual receives intelligence, he is to report it to 
the Chief Warrior of his Tribe, who is to com 
municate it immediately to his Sachem & not act 
until he receives his advice & orders which he must 
punctually observe. .. . 


Caldwell comments that the Plan will prevent 
individuals from acting from caprice or private re- 
sentment, and should work to our advantage, 


for as the Sachems are old men, who may be suf- 
ferers & cannot expect any advantage from war, 
they naturally will be inclined to Peace, whereas the 
young men, were they allowed to follow their in 
clinations, must as naturally wish for War, as the 
only rode open to seek for Fame, acquire Distine- 
tions, & gratify their Revenge, which with Pride 
& Ambition are the passions said to be characteris 
tical among them 


Caldwell is reasonably confident that the Shawnee 
(See N. Y. 
Col. Does. 8:507-509.) Guy Johnson seemed 
equally confident in his report to Gage of the same 
day, transmitting the proceedings of the September 
congress. Since then the Ohio Chief, Kayashota, 
has arrived with an interpreter from Fort Pitt, 
delivered his belts to the Mohawks, and is eager to 
be back. 


petition will be rejected at Onondaga. 


The Shawanese agents are playing local 
autonomy of individual tribes off against the gen- 
eral powers of the Onondaga Confederate Council. 
The purpose of the coming congress at Onondaga 
is to make the sanction against the Shawnee gen 
eral 

10/1/1774-3/25/1775. Minutes of Indian Af- 
fairs, under the Superintendency of Col. Guy John 
son, commencing Ist October 1774. Indian Rec- 
ords 11: 1-95) & title page. (For Introduction 
See vol. 10.) Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa. 
(Library of Congress. ) 

Kavashota, after a long stay, set out for the Ohio 
on October 5. Guy charged him with a large belt 
to the Mingoes, Delawares, Twightwies, and oth 
ers who have behaved well. They are to work for 
tranquility and keep their eyes fixed on the Coun- 
cil of the Confederacy. (Johnson to Gage, 10/6/ 
1774. W. L. Clements Library (WLC). See 
also Johnson to Dartmouth of same day, N. Y. 
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Col. Does. 8:494-495.) Old Kayashota had 
barely avoided a Shawnee ambuscade; he would 
feel safer in the hills of the Allegheny country. 

Meanwhile Kirkland was on his way from 
Stockbridge to Oneida, pausing to preach in Sche- 
nectady on October 16, he reached “Onoide” on 
the twenty-fourth. He had returned from Boston 
later than expected, but his people thought he had 
timed it well. 


Their grand Congress at Onondage is now sitting, 
and the upper Nations are very jealous of the 
Onoides in such deliberations when | am upon the 
spot. Lest I be too soon acquainted with the con 
sultations. 

This is one of the most important meetings that 
the Six Nations have had for many years.—and the 
consequences more extensive. I am informed that 
if the Six Nations agree to join and aid the 
Shawanese in their quarrel with the Virginians 
six or eight of the western tribes stand ready to 
unite their strength 
any of 


I have no apprehensions that 
will join the Shawanese—they 
appear more and more averse to meddling in the 
affair—not withstanding repeated 


the Onoides 


solicitation 


The Council had begun to assemble before Oc- 
tober 15, according to Joseph Brant who reported 
as Guy Johnson’s observer (/ndian Records 11: 
7). Johnson estimated that it would not be over 
short of three weeks from October 21, “‘after which 
according to custom they will incline to come down 
in a body ’ (Johnson to Gage, WLC). John 
son had still not received confirmation of his ap 
pointment, but continued to act and write detailed 
reports until on Monday, November 6, he finally 
received from the Earl of Dartmouth the royal ap 
pointment and command (/ndian Records 11: 9). 

We have two independent reports on what 
transpired at Onondaga and on one point happily 
they agree. The traditional system of politics and 
counsel of the founders was rehearsed before tak 
ing up the principal business. Kirkland and Brant 
support each other. They leave much to be de 
sired as to just what were the original rules and 
ceremonies which the Onondaga firekeepers then 
thought their fore fathers had established when 
they first kindled the council fire. Enough is 
hinted to give historical depth to ceremonies which 
[ have witnessed among the Onondaga on the 
Grand River 175 years afterward.®” 


“9 Fenton, W. N., 1950a 

Brant’s report, 
appended to the 
son’s in 


which I found in the Gage Papers, was 
Proceedings of a congress at Guy John 
December and transmitted with it to Gage and 
to Dartmouth on December 14. N. Y. Col. Docs. 8 


515-527, esp. 524-527. Indian Records 11: 14-18 
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The Congress opened at last on November 5, 
having waited several days for the Senecas to come 
in. (What is printed needs no comment.) On 
the ninth a party of Senecas came on to visit Guy 
Johnson, being some junior chiefs whose fathers 
were at Onondaga engaged in affairs of state. 
Guy expresses great concern to Gage that the In- 
dians should not hear of factions in our govern- 
ment, and implies that some weak persons have 
been spreading tales. Kirkland had some 
intelligence, however on the twelfth, “. 
things were like to have a favorable issue. 
The Six Nations & their Confederates utterly de- 
cline granting any assistance to the Shawanese in 
their quarrel with the Virginians.” One of the 
Cayuga chiefs came over from Onondaga to see 
the new Oneida church out of curiosity. People 
started returning from the Onondaga congress on 
the fifteenth. They were coming down to see 
Johnson presumably but Kirkland got the news 
two weeks early. 


real 
that 


Delegates from each tribe of the six united Nations 
and from their northern confederates upon the River 
St. Lawrence which consist of seven small tribes . 
| have | . Sat for a month past 

They inform that after several messages to the 
Senekas and Cayugweas they gave their attendance 

the council was opened 


their traditionary system 
of politics and counsel of the ancients rehearsed— 
and searched—the petition and demands of the 
Shawnese brought upon the carpet—tirstly concluded 
they were under no obligation to join the Shawanese 
in their quarrel with Virginia.—and determined it 
was bad policy to meddle in this affair. 
than advise the 


otherwise 
Shawanese to an 
ciliation with Virginia 
the Cayugue Nation 


immediate recon- 
they very sensibly censured 
as regards of the general good 

in allowing a small party of their tribe to set out 
for the southward for aiding the Shawanese before 
the minds of the body confederate were known in 
general council.—The rehearsal of their deliberations 
and transactions was nigh five hours in length. I 
am only sorry I had not leisure at the time to com 
mit their relation to paper. -W.N.F.] 
They exhibited (if I allowed to judge) 
strength, good policy, and some degree of benevolence 
in their deliberations, particularly the governesses 
or she sachems, in their address to the sachems and 
warriors. (Kirkland, Journal of 1774.) 


[So are we 
may be 


Kirkland felt so happy about this that he felt 
impelled to write the good news to Jerusha on the 
twenty-second, telling her of the speech he made 
to nine Seneca and Onondaga sachems the day be- 
fore when they called to hear about Christianity. 
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Guy Johnson had the news two days later and 
wrote to Gage. 


Much of our present troubles are owing to the ig- 
norance of the Public in General, who have not felt 
the power of the Six Nations, the latter having in 
all the late Wars been so well managed that they 
were for the most part our friends. . | they] alone 
have now abeve 2100 fighting Men, and very power- 
ful friends... . The Frontier People never consider 
this. 


Guy Johnson’s own congress occupied the first 
two weeks of December, as printed in the N. Y. 
Colonial Documents. The 106 Indians must have 
about depleted the larder at Guy Park before go- 
ing on the winter hunt. Kirkland’s Oneidas left 


on the fifteenth, to return about the New Year. 
So this is as far as we shall carry this. 
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A PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF AMERICAN INDIAN MANUSCRIPTS IN REPOSITORIES 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA AREA' 


GEORGE S. SNYDERMAN 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL Society has 
sustained an interest in Indians from the days of 
its founders. We may note that Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Du Ponceau, Gallatin, Heckewelder represent 
some of the great names who actively participated 
in the affairs of the Society as students of the 
American Indian. Their researches still com- 
mand respect of scholars.*. The activities of these 
men are to be noted in the publications of the So- 
ciety of Friends who called attention to the im- 
portance of the study of Indian Languages,*® and 
urged publishing the results. The editor claimed 
there were “few more exciting studies than the 
original condition, gradual decrease and approach- 
ing extinction of the aboriginal inhabitants of this 
country. ...’* 

In recent years, the Iroquois and their neigh- 
bors have occupied the attention of the Society. 
The emphasis has been three-fold: (1) the ac 
quisition and 
terials; (2) 


preservation of manuscript ma- 


bringing and 


together microfilms 

' The survey was completed because of the cordial and 
friendly assistance extended by the staffs of the institu 
tions housing these collections. We acknowledge with 
pleasure the many favors of persons who were especially 
helpful: Bart Anderson, Chester County Historical So 
ciety, West Chester, Pa.; Barney Chesnick, Ridgeway 
Library, Philadelphia; Guy S. Klett, Presbyterian Histori 
cal Society, Philadelphia; Miss Dorothy Harris, Friends 
Historical Library, Swarthmore College; Mrs. Anna B 
Hewitt, Assistant Curator of the Quaker Collection, 
Haverford College; and Mrs. Eleanor Melson, Librarian 
of the Quaker Historical Society, Philadelphia. Dr. Wil 
liam FE. Lingelbach and Mrs. Gertrude Hess of the 
American Philosophical Society have provided the benefit 
of their wide experience. Dr. William N. Fenton gave 
many suggestions about style and corrected the first draft 
of this paper All these persons saw the value and 
necessity of establishing a microfilm library of the most 
significant manuscript collections dealing with the Six 
Nations and their neighbors. This is a part of the library 
program of the Philosophical Society, The 
collections will also be indexed so that scholars may note 
the existence and whereabouts of some of the 
nificant manuscripts 

The contributions of the early members of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society were d 
by Clark Wissler, Proc 
1942 

8 The Friend 4: 32, May 21, 1831 

* The Friend 4: 13, January 8, 1831 


\merican 


less sig 


iscussed most recently 
Philos. Soc. 86: 189-203, 


Ime 
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photostats of important sources hitherto scattered 
all over the world; and (3) grants to aid field work 
in ethnology, archeology, and linguistics. This 
policy is explained in a minute of the meeting of 
the Library Committee of the Society held on 
October 18, 1947, which recommended: ‘That 
the project for a political and cultural history of 
the Iroquois be encouraged; that archeological 
work be confined to the area from the Susquehanna 
to Lake Huron and from the St. Lawrence water- 
shed to the eastern seaboard; and that the union 
list of American Indian Linguistic manuscripts 
be started.” ® 

As a result the Society has acquired such sig 
nificant manuscript and facsimile treasures as the 
Boas Collection,® the Speck Collection,’ the Seth 
Newhouse Traditional History and Constitution 
of the Iroquois Confederacy,* and most recently 
several collections which will be known as the 
Arthur C. Parker Collection.” The latter will be 
described in this paper, together with other col- 
lections which are available for scholarly research 
in and around Philadelphia. 


The extent of cooperation possible between 
various learned societies must eventually influence 
the definition and the solution of specific research 
problems. 


The need for closer working relation 
ships between anthropologist and historian, and 
the areas in which cooperation can flourish, has 
been stated by Fenton.'’ A discussion of the man 

> Kidder, A. V., American anthropology and archeology, 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 92 (2): 126, 1948. Only those 
recommendations which appear most significant are cited. 
Not cited are those which recommended cooperation with 
state and local agencies; exploration of possibilities of 
dendro-chronological research in the Northeast 

® Language 21, 3, Supp. July, September, 1945 contains 
an index to this collection: sec Harris, Zellig S., 
American Indian linguistics work and the Boas Collection, 
Libr. Bull., Amer. Philos. Soc., 57-61, 1945 

* Described by A. F. C. Wallace in Prov 
Soc. 95: 286-289, 1951. 

* Described by Wm. N 
Soc. 93: 141-158, 1949. 

® Described by Wm. N. Fenton in the 
Philos. Soc. 95: 296-310, 1951 

'° Fenton, Wm. N., The training of historical ethnolo- 
gists in America, Amer. Anthrop. 54: 328-339, 1952. See 
also Fenton, Wm. N., 
Proc. Amer. Philos. So 


also 


Amer. Philos. 


Fenton in Proc. Amer. Philos 


Pro 


Amer. 


Iroquois studies at mid-certury, 
95: 296-310, 1951. 
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uscript material itself will illustrate several areas 
of cooperation, 

The discussion is focused on the period be- 
tween 1744 and 1838—from the death of Sir 
William Johnson to the Treaty of Buffalo Creek. 
This period encompasses the military defeat of 
the League by the colonies, and the almost total 
destruction of the League as a political force; the 
beginning of reservation life; the advent and suc- 
cess of Handsome Lake, the Seneca Prophet; the 
sowing of the seeds from which sprung the Seneca 
Nation; and the efforts of the Quakers to save 
the Indians from total destruction. 

As the nineteenth century opens, the frontier 
is rapidly being pushed westward ; and the Indians, 
Delaware, Shawnee, and some I[roquoians are 
retreating before the white tide. A central theme 
in the manuscripts is the constant and repetitious 
protest of the Indians against white encroachments 
and the Indian fear of being dispossessed. Trea- 
ties without exceptions, during this era, were held 
with the express purpose of dispossessing the 
Indians. Despite the necessary preoccupation of 
the Indians with the problems surrounding the 
maintenance of their ownership, we do get oc- 
casional glimpses of actual Indian life. Scholars 
using the material repositories can therefore not 
merely describe the negative aspects of the times, 
but should be able to analyze the times and show in 
what direction and why they were changing. 
Since Philadelphia was the seat or capital of the 
Society of Friends and these people were, from 
their very arrival in the new world, friendly to the 
Indians, it is therefore not surprising to find that 
the majority of the materials located during our 
survey can be classified as “Quaker.” 


‘To understand the Quaker missionary activities, 
it is necessary to review some of the background. 
When the colonial wars ended, the white combat 
ants who were contesting ownership to lands 
which belonged to neither, settled on a peace which 


disregarded their Indian allies. Consequently, 
first Britain and then the newly formed United 
States had to settle the claims of these Indians. 
One writer has noted that attempts at peace were 
successful so long “as one tribe received money 
for lands claimed by another; it being almost im 
possible to convene enough tribes to effect any 


thing like a general treaty.”'' This statement, of 


11 Taylor, Francis R., Life of William Savery, 50, N. Y.., 
Macmillan, 1925. The friendship of the Quakers to the 
Indians is discussed at length by Raynor W. Kelsey, 
Friends and Indians, Phila., Associated Executive Com 
mittee Friends on Indian Affairs, 1917 
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course, is only partially true, for no great effort 
was made to convene all the responsible parties ; 
attention was focused rather on how fast a treaty 
could be concluded. Tribes who proved amenable 
were most frequently approached. 

To cushion the effects of the Walking Purchase, 
to protect the Indians from White intruders, and 
to assure a peaceful settlement of future issues, a 
group of influential Quakers formed the Friendly 
Association in 1756, This organization was never 
officially sanctioned or supported by the Yearly 
Meeting. Its effort ended sometime between 1764 
and 1767, and it was not until 1795 that there was 
officially organized and planned action by the 
Quakers on behalf of the Indians. At this time 
the Yearly Committee met to promote 
among the Indians, the principles of the Christian 
religion, as well as to turn their attention to school 
learning, agriculture and useful mechanical en 
joyments.” A sub-committee, appointed to study 
the problems associated with Indian affairs, after 
careful analysis, reported that a permanent com- 
mittee was necessary. This recommendation was 
accepted by the Yearly Meeting which then ap 
pointed another sub-committee empowered “to give 
solid attention to the concern at large, also receive 
& appropriate such monies as may be raised to- 
wards effecting the beneficial pious purposes, held 
up to view in said Report.” This sub-committee 
comprised twenty-nine persons including John 
Parrish, John Elhott, Oliver Paxon, Isaac Coates, 
Wim. Hartshorne, Richard Hartshorne, Thomas 
Wistar, Joseph Sansom, Wm. Savery, John 
Pierce, John Hunt. In 1801 Halliday Jackson, 
John Phillips, and Isaac Bonsall were added to the 
committee."” 

The beginnings of the Indian Committee are 
dwelt upon at length since it was responsible for 
nearly all activities on behalf of the Indians. It is 
also this group of active participants which made 
regular visits to the Indians, selected and sup 
ported missionaries, carried on the voluminous 
correspondence and preserved for scholarship the 
reports, diaries, and correspondence. It is in 
teresting to note that the Committee is still in 

Minutes of the Indian Committee comprise 5 volumes 
each approximately 9 by 15” 
follows: Vol. 1, 
351 pp.; Vol. 3, 


Periods covered are as 

1795-1815, 470 pp.; Vol. 2, 1816-1837, 

1837-1853, 260 pp.; Vol. 4, 1853-1871, 

280 pp.; Vol. 5, 1872-1895, 393 pp. These are all housed 

at the Quaker Historical Arch 

Streets, Philadelphia. They contain copies or extracts 

from original correspondence, some of which has been lost 

They serve as both an index to the letter boxes and also as 
substitutes for missing original manuscripts 


Association, 3rd and 
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existence, though missionaries are no longer sent 
to the Iroquois in New York State. 
The material is presented by repository. 


This 
decision, of course, makes an artificial selection 
for all the collections mesh together and are wholly 
related. 


QUAKER HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
38RD AND ARCH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


A complete study of this collection will be made 
inthe future. There have been examined about one 
thousand manuscript letters, six large manuscript 
journals, two volumes of the Minutes of the 
Indian Committee, and approximately half of the 
nine-hundred-page Journal of Joseph Elkinton 
These materials cover the period from 1793 to 
I8S8 quite adequately. Manuscript letters and 
reports which are to be found in boxes housed 
along the west wall of the vault are not numbered. 
They are however arranged chronologically and 
the discussion will relate to 
manuscripts as follows: 

January 5, 1796, Philadelphia. Copy of the 
letter to the Onondaga which recalls the “ancient 
friendship” between the Quakers and the Indians 
and notes that the Quakers “have heard some of 
your Chief Men say they believed the Good Spirit 
design’d that You should not live much longer 
by hunting alone. The game has grown scarce yet 
although your lands are much less than they once 
were, they are with a small degree of industry 
abundantly sufficient to supply all your wants.” 
The Quakers offered to teach the Onondaga agri- 
culture and other trades and to read and write. 

The Oneida were also offered a helping hand as 
indicated in the “Minutes of Conclusive Con- 
ference & Agreements between the Friends Set 
tling on the Oneida Reservation June 25 to June 
30, 1796.” Jacob Taylor, Henry Simmons, and 
Enoch Walker agreed to stay at Oneida to begin 
training the Indians in white man’s ways. 

February 15, 1796, Philadelphia. Timothy 
Pickering to Chiefs and Warriors of the Six Na- 
tions (a contemporary copy) urges them to ac- 
cept help from the Quakers and gradually replace 
hunting with farming, animal husbandry, and 
mechanical trades. Pickering sought to imple- 
ment an official governmental endorsement of 
Quaker programs by writing on February 15, 1796 
to Jasper Parrish and Captain Chapin at Canada 
igua, New York, informing them that the Quakers 
desired to promote the welfare of the Indians and 


these unnumbered 
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would need the assistance “of all well disposed 
men.” He asked for their cooperation."® 

The Philadelphia Meeting was not alone in its 
efforts to aid the Indians. The letter of Thomas 
Eddy of New York to Thomas Wistar, the Secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Committee, dated Septem- 
ber 27, 1796 declares that the New York Com- 
mittee intended to send a delegation to the Six 
Nations. The New York Committee asked ques- 
tions regarding the success of the Philadelphia 
Committee. And on July 20, 1797, Thomas Eddy 
wrote a six-page letter on the visit of the New 
York Delegation to the Oneida, Stockbridge, 
Tuscarora, and Brotherton. He found the Indian 
Chiefs “mostly sober men & considerably in the 
habits of industry, but many of the warriors are 
Drunkards & idle & it is much to be lamented that 
the power of the Chiefs to restrain them is much 
weakened. . Kddy goes on to describe the 
evils of contact with the white intruders and holds 
that the government should remove those settled 
illegally on Oneida lands by force if necessary. 
Some ideas of the Oneida concepts of property may 
be had from Eddy’s statement that the women and 
children also share in the government annuity. 

The Quakers were not graciously received by 
all the Iroquois. Their agent, Israel Chapin, wrote 
to the Friends on July 6, 1796 from Canawergar- 
ora, that the Indians of Buffalo Creek “do not 
approve of receiving their friends the Quakers 
among them at present.” The Buffalo Seneca 
feared the Quakers “would soon make application 
to them for their Land & that they believed was the 
object of their coming forward.” After much 
discussion and persuasion, the Buffalo Creek 
Seneca agreed to watch Quaker behavior else- 
where among the Six Nations before closing their 
minds. Fear of losing their lands runs throughout 
the manuscripts, and constitutes one of the most 
significant reasons for lack of (luaker success in 
several settlements and for the strife which split 
the Allegany Seneca into two camps. 

July 1, 1796, Philadelphia. John Pierce, James 
Cooper, Joseph Sansom, Isiah Rowland and Enoch 
Walker report to the Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting for the Civilization of the Indians from 
Stockbridge. Discusses status and condition of 
the Stockbridge, Brotherton and the Tuscarora. 
The Oneida have six or seven hundred but appear 


18 The originals of these letters are in the Pickering 
Papers of the Massachusetts Historical Society and the 
O'Reilly Collection of the New York Historical Society 
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“to be a declining people 


” (Ms., 6 pp., 7, by 
gl,’"’) 


The Quakers sought to encourage the Seneca 


by offering subsidies, a workable scheme which 
ensured their welcome. On May 22, 1798, Sharp- 
less, Swayne, Pierce, Simmons, and Jackson ad- 
dressed Cornplanter ‘and all our Indian Brothers 
of the Seneca Nation now living on the Allegany 
River.” The success of the scheme was ensured 
by offering bounties in cash to men who raised 
specified quotas of crops on cleared land, and to 
women for every twelve yards of linen cloth 
loomed from their own flax, and by making it 
mandatory that the person claiming the bounty 
produce a certificate from two chiefs verifying 
quantity and quality. 

February 28, 1801. An extract from a letter 
dated Canusatega (Cornplanter’s — settle- 
ment), the writer of which cannot be identified, 
bewails the difficulty of educating the Indian 
youth, but notes that many of them have mechani 
cal aptitude. Cornplanter has succeeded in keep 
ing out liquor. 

September 18, 


from 


1802, Ginasingohta.'* = John 
Thomas, Jacob Taylor, and Vincent Wily to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs in Philadelphia. 
Clear Sky, the “Principal Chief of Tawnewanta 
Village” (Tonawanda Seneca) visited Philadel 
phia in 1801 with other Seneca chiefs. He was 
advised by the Quakers to adopt white man’s ways. 
Clear Sky states that he has tried to discourage the 
use of alcoholic beverages, and has appointed six 
men to encourage the youth to till the fields. The 
Tonawanda Seneca ask for tools and other equip- 
ment, since they are too poor to purchase any. 
\ugust 30, 1803.) “Speech of Conidiu (Hand- 
some Lake) on behalf of the Seneca Nation resid- 
ing on the Allegany River delivered in’ publick 
Council at Genesatego to Jacob Taylor and Joel 
Swaine as a reply to removing the Settlement from 
Genasingutha.” The Prophet spoke with “the 
united voice” of the chiefs, warriors, women and 
stated “not one of us 
Country. 


wants you to leave our 
He agreed to allow the Quakers 
He had 
also concluded “‘to pursue the course of Life you 
commend to us, and we have fully concluded to 
follow habits of Industry, but we 


ginning to learn. 


to settle on lands adjoining Seneca lands. 


are just be- 
The Seneca need tools 
14 Known as “Old Town,” and spelled Genesenguhta 
This was the site of the first Quaker mission among the 
Seneca in New York State 
to Tunesassah (Quaker 


The mission was later moved 
sridge). 
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and clothing and wish to buy them 


(uakers. 


from. the 


Cornplanter remarked that he asked the Presi- 
dent to send the Quakers because they were hon- 
est, peace loving. He wanted them to “stand be 
tween” the Seneca “& the white people & if you 
see any of them trying to cheat us, we wish you to 
let us know of it, or if you see any of our people 
trying to cheat the white People, we wish vou to 
let it be known. * 

June 26, 1805, Tunesassah. Thomas, Swaine, 
Taylor, Benj. Coope, Rachel Coope, and Hannah 
Jackson, Jr., to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
This letter is a progress report and also includes 
a message from Cornplanter advising that “peace 
and friendship is again restored between him and 
the Indians and the former disagreement which 
has existed between them is entirely reconciled. 
* The letter also includes news from Tona- 
wanda. 

February 6, 1806, Onondaga. Chiefs & War 
riors to the Quakers in Philadelphia. Despite 
their long acquaintance with the Quakers, the 
Quakers have helped other Indians and not the 
Onondaga. 
other tools. 


They want oxen, ploughs, axes, and 
\sk the Committee to send a dele- 
gation. 

September, 1806, N.P. Account of a 
Visit paid to the Indians in the 9th Mo.’1806 by 
John Philips, Halliday Jackson & Isaac Bonsall.” 
Written by John Philips, 58 pp., 3” * 6” note 
book. This is an account of a visit of impression- 
able and sensitive young men to the Seneca at 
Coldspring, Cattaraugus, and Buffalo Creek. 
Philips notes such things as dress, adornment, 
housing, diet, social relations, status of women, 
status of chiefs. A sketch of Handsome Lake is 
all too brief for these men seemed to be more con 
cerned with Cornplanter and Wyandegutha, the 
chief warrior at Cattaraugus 


“Some 


The acculturation 
process is noted by the presence of new wooden 
houses, fenced in fields, planting of wheat and 
other white man’s crops. 

May 27, 1808, Philadelphia. 
Thomas Wistar. Some Seneca Chiefs are going 
west to counsel different tribes to stay neutral if 
the United States goes to war with [European 


Jacob Taylor to 


powers. 

October 19, 1809, Philadelphia. Report of 
Amos Lee, John Brown, Thomas Stewardson, and 
William Allinson containing Cornplanter’s reply 
to a Quaker speech agreeing that marriages should 


not be dissolved so readily. However, on the 
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question of witcheraft, Cornplanter hoped the 
Seneca “shall be careful in future howe we take the 
lives of any for witchcraft without being sure that 
they are guilty. Cornplanter thought how- 
ever it would be “very difficult to prove it.” He 
also observed that the warriors had agreed to 
“Kill any Chief who should sell any more of their 
Lands & for his part he thought it would be right.” 
The Quaker efforts in behalf of the Delaware 
living at Cattaraugus is evident from the letter 
addressed to the Seneca Chiefs in that locality, 
April 20, 1810, from Philadelphia. The Quakers 
offer to buy a piece of land for the Delaware, and 
also ask the Seneca to help the Delaware. This 
desire was not realized for Coope, Taylor, Twin- 
ing, and Hannah Jackson reported to Thomas 
Wistar from Cattaraugus on August 12, 1810, 
that the Delaware, though grateful for the Quaker 
intentions, were planning to join their relatives 
west of the Ohio. 
help them emigrate. 
August 12, 1810, Cattaraugus. 


They asked the Quakers to 


Jacob Tay lor to 


Thomas Wistar reports that the Delaware are 
still left but are 
selling their stock and are “rather more intemper- 
ate than usual, they say they want to go to a 
Country where game is more plenty & where they 


moving. Some Shawnee are 


can live more independent.” These people were 
completely demoralized and there was “little or no 
government them. The Seneca 
Chiefs felt the Delaware and Shawnee would be 
happier among their own people. 


amongst 


Quaker attacks on witchcraft eventually bore 
fruit for Joel Swaine, Thos. Dutton, Jonathan 
‘Thomas, and Sarah Dutton wrote on August 16, 
1810 from Tunesassah, that the Indians had “con- 
cluded in council to take no more lives on that 
account.” 

March 3, 1812, Batavia. Jacob Taylor to 
Thomas Wistar. The Indians at Buffalo Creek 
are opposed to sale of land and will call on Quakers 
to help them if the whites continue to pressure 
them for sales. 

March 4, 1813, Cattaraugus. Jacob Taylor, 
Stephen Twining, and Hannah Jackson 
Cattaraugus Seneca enlist in the U. S. 
fight the British. 
home, 


Some 
Army to 
Quakers persuade some to stay 


June 29, 1816, Cattaraugus. Jacob Taylor to 
Thomas Wistar. The Holland Company has en- 
gaged Horatio Jones and Jasper Parrish to in- 
duce the Indians to sell their lands. 


The majority 
of the Indians are opposed. 


Taylor feels that if 
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the Seneca divide their lands “under suitable 
restrictions” they would learn the true value and 
protect them. 

September 1817. Proclamation of the Seneca 
Council at Cattaraugus provided for division of 
the Allegany Reservation in order to en- 
sure to the said occupants & Heirs the said 
Lots. Sales or leases to whites were pro- 
hibited. The proclamation provided for a survey 
of the reservation. 

The projected survey of Seneca lands became 
a political issue among the Seneca. The people 
who were already divided along religious lines, 
now found another source for discord. Corn- 
planter and the non-Christian faction objected to 
the survey while the Christian faction, on the 
whole, favored it. August 11, 1818, Allegheny 
River. Catlans Fletcher '® and Jacob Taylor to 
the Committee notes that Cornplanter and his 
party objected. May 16, 1819, Tunesassah. 
James Robinson to Thomas Stewardson. lKobin- 
son, one of the leaders of the Christian Party, notes 
he wants land divided. 

October 2, 1816. Jacob Taylor and Issacher 
Mann wrote to the Committee in Philadelphia that 
the Seneca refuse to do any more business with 
David M. Ogden and will not move west. The 
Oneida and Onondaga are about to sell their lands 
and have been given land by the Tonawanda 
Seneca. A large number of Stockbridge left for 
the West. 

The split among the Seneca is further docu- 
mented in a letter of T, L.. Ogden to Jacob Taylor, 
written from Buffalo on July 10, 1819. The 
Indian Council refused to sell any lands. Red 
Jacket and the “Pagan Party” had a majority in 
council and “they Resolved not only to remove 
Priests but also Teachers & white people of every 
description for the avowed purpose of preserving 
their antient Laws & Manners & excluding all arts 
of Civilization as tending to overturn them.” 

“The two parties no longer divide up on the 
point of religion but upon the broader question of 
Civilization that is whether they are to remain 
Indians. : 

Ogden felt that if the Christian Party which 
had the “best men” united with the “friends of 
civilization on the Allegany & elsewhere they will 
soon constitute a Majority of the Nation... ,” 
but that no leader would recommend selling reser- 
vation land lest he “endanger his popularity.” 


15 Catlans Fletcher was the surveyor engaged by the 
Quakers to lay out the individual plots. 
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December 3, 1820, Tunesassah. Joseph Elkin- 
ton to Halliday Jackson in Darby, Pa. Red Jacket 
and an Onondaga are going to Washington to 
demand that the Quaker School be broken up. 
Tunis Halftown and Blacksnake at Allegany are 
also opposed. Blacksnake blamed the Quakers for 
division among the Seneca. — 

March 5, 1821, Tunesassah. 
and Ann Thomas to the Committee in 
phia. 


Joseph Elkinton 
Philadel- 
The opposition has succeeded in closing the 

The “Pagan Party” fears that the Quak- 
ers will take their lands for the services which 
they are performing. 


sche u il, 


It suggests that the Chris- 
tians move to another reservation or divide Alle 
gany into two parts. 

September 16, 1821, Tunesassah. 
inton to the Committee. 


Joseph Elk 
Cornplanter calls on the 
Seneca to follow their former customs “for it was 
all in vain to keep first day ; when by paying 
attention to former customs they should remember 
the Great Spirit daily... .” He noted that the 
Quakers are bound to charge for services “for we 
have no instance . of white people assisting one 
another in the manner the Quakers assisted us. 

He recommended that the Indians pay “as 
is customary to the white people & the property 
of the Nation would then be in no danger.” Corn 
planter asked those who did not accept his princi 
ple to remove to another reservation, 

James Robinson replied that he was afraid to 
oppose the views of the President who held the 
same views as the Christian Seneca. This argu- 
ment probably had no effect on Cornplanter for 
Robinson ended his talk by agreeing to take up the 
question sutfalo 
Creek. 

Cornplanter’s brush with the white tax collectors 
is reflected in the letters: January 2, 1822, Tune- 
sassah. Joseph Elkinton to the Committee; Feb- 
ruary 11, 1822, Tunesassah. Elkinton to the Com 
mittee. Cornplanter agreed to pay taxes when he 
received his annuity. 


at the forthcoming Council at 


He however petitioned the 
Governor of Pennsylvania asking that he be ex 
onerated from payment and requesting a refund. 
In his letter Elkinton notes that a spirit of unity 
appears to be gaining because of Cornplanter’s 
recommendation for moderation. 

January 17, 1833, Buffalo Creek. Wm. Patter 
son, Israel Jimerson, and John Pierce to Joseph 
K:lkinton, Chiefs were bribed at Buffalo Creek 


and honest chiefs who represent a majority are 
sending a memorial to Congress. 
Quakers to help. 


They ask the 
No Allegany or Tonawanda 
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chiefs were bribed, and only eighteen of the eighty 
chiefs favored the treaty. 

Areas for united action by Christian and non- 
Christian alike appear among the Allegany Seneca 
as seen in the letter written from Tunesassah on 
July 15, 1838. Blacksnake, James 
Robinson, and several others denounce the Buffalo 
Treaty and ask the Quakers for advice and help 

The Indians, Jackson said, believed the earth 
quake of 1811 to have been the “voice of the Great 
Spirit” who “had now spoken so lowd as to be 
heard, and (they believed) that some great event 
would follow.” 


Governor 


1817 Memorandum of a Visit to the Seneca Na 
tion on a Deputation from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. (52 pp., 5’ Contains 
speeches by the Quakers and the Seneca of Alle 
gany, Cattaraugus, and Buffalo Creek ; conversa 
tions with Cornplanter and Blacksnake about the 
advantages of dividing lands into individual hold- 
ings. At Buffalo Creek, Red Jacket asks the 
friends to purchase the preemptive rights to the 
Seneca reservation. 


x 71"), 


CHESTER COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Society has a considerable group of manu 
scripts dealing with the relationship between the 
Society of Friends and the Indians, Their hold 
ings comprise the most complete group of diaries 
and manuscripts by Halliday Jackson, besides 
miscellaneous manuscripts by other Quaker mis- 
sionaries, In addition to the catalogued material, 
the Society has recently received from the Sharp 
less and Swayne families two boxes of approxi- 
mately 175 pieces which have been excluded from 
our study since they cover a later period, 

The Halliday Jackson manuscripts are unnum 
bered and are housed together in a single box as 
follows: 


May 2, 1798. 
planter Reservation. 
1798. 


Deseription of a Council at Corn 
(1 page, 2 sides, 8” x 13°) 
Account of a Visit Paid to the 
Friends Residing at Tunesassa & Cattaraugus & 
to the Indians residing at those places 
Doe 3S 7 yO 
February, 1800. 
senguh. 


Some 
"2 
(#3 


“Book, Wrote at Gene 
Copied from a Manuscript in the 
Hands of Cornplanter.” (61 pp., 54” x 8.) 
Labeled “Warner Jackson,” “Indian Speeches,” 
this manuscript is in the hand of Halliday Jack- 
son and contains Indian speeches, copies of letters 


16 Edited by Wallace, A. F. C 
April and July, 1952 
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by Timothy Pickering, George Washington, and 
others. 

1806. “Some Account of My Journey to and 
From Tunesassa on the Allegany.” (8&4 pp., 5” » 
7\.".) Apparently another version of a journal at 
Swarthmore. 

1810. “Progress of Improvement in 1810.” 
(87 pp., 6” * 8.) Appears to be in Jackson's 
hand. <A diary of events at the Seneca Missions, 
1810 to 1818, includes progress reports, and con- 
veys Seneca attitudes towards the Quakers and 
other whites. 

1814. “Some Account of a Visit paid to the 
Friends residing at Tunesassa and Cattaraugus 
and to the Indians residing at those places. . . .” 
(73 pp., 5” * 7.) Contains a discussion of the 
antiquity of Cattaraugus which “at some period of 
the world (had) been cover'd by the waters of 
Lake Irie. Jacob Taylor mentions mound 
burials wherein the dead were buried “together in 
heaps & cover’d with earth .’ but remarks that 

. no such custom seems to prevail among the 
Indians at the present day.” Cornplanter admits 
the difficulties of restraining the youth from using 
alcoholic beverages. He openly opposed drinking 
and easy divorce, 

N.D. “Halliday Jackson's Book.” (3 parts, 
7” * 1344". Approximately 479 pp.) These are 
original drafts of “Civilization of the Indian Na- 
tives or a Brief View of the Friendly Conduct of 
William Penn toward Them which 
published in Philadelphia by Marcus T. Gould 
and in New York by I. T. Hooper in 1830. The 
manuscripts contain material which was not in- 
cluded in the published volume. 

1800? “Manners & Customs of the Seneca Na- 
tion in 1800." (71 pp., 5” & 74%".) A manu- 
script of a paper published in The Friend or Ad- 
vocate of Truth." It was also reprinted and ap- 
pended to some copies of “Halliday Jackson’s 
Book.” 

In addition to the foregoing we have selected 
several items from the other collections as_fol- 


Was 


lows: 


May 30, Joshua Sharpless to Thos. 
Wistar. This is in a box labelled “Letters—G. 
Cope Collection.” A warm reception is given 
to the Quakers by Cornplanter and his fellows. 
The Quaker missionaries are given food and 
loaned tools. 

August 26, 1805, Philadelphia. 


1798. 


Joshua Sharp- 


'7 The lriend or Advocate of Truth 3: 83-84; 98-100; 
106-107 ; 114-116; 122-124; 129-132; 142, 1830 
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less to Benj. Coope. No. 4187. I. Bonsall, J. 
Phillips, and H. Jackson are being deputized to 
visit the Quaker Settlements among the Seneca. 

July 30, 1807, Tunesassah. Joel Swain to Jona- 
than Thomas. No. 4694. Reports on a visit to 
Cattaraugus. The Seneca are not utilizing the 
saw mill or smith shop which the Quakers had 
erected, Feels no grist mill should be erected un 
less a white man is put in charge. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE 

The Quaker Collection at Haverford College 
contains manuscript diaries, letters, and reports on 
the activities of the Quaker missionaries among 
the Indians. These memorabilia donated by 
Quaker families supplement the basic and more 
extensive collection at the Quaker Historical So- 
ciety in Philadelphia. The Haverford manuscripts 
have been carefully catalogued. 

No. 975, David Bacon. “Some Account off our 
Journey to Canandaque Believing it Right to At- 
tend a Treaty to be Held with the Six Nations 
Indians, Timothy Pickering, Being Commissioner, 
John Parrish, William Savery, James Emlen & 
My Self Set out on our Journey the 15th of the 
9th Mo. 17°4."’ 
pages, but is followed by SIX pages of speeches in 
another hand. Also included are several 
papers in several different scripts which appear to 
duplicate the information given in Bacon’s journal 


The Journal consists of seventeen 


loose 


The discussion herein is based solely on selections 
from 


Sacon’s journal which is a virtual mine of 
ethnological and historical data, Between October 
11 to October 13, the warriors held lengthy dis- 
cussions of sales and leases to whites of 
lands. The 
Pickering was called in to arbitrate. 


Indian 
heated that 
He ruled that 
the “Leece was not according to the General Gov- 
ernment Law & would have to Disonul it. . . .” 
The relation of the Condolence Ceremony to 
diplomacy occurs in the statement of October 18 
when the Indians met to “condole Each other” 
on the loss of “Several noted Chiefs of Both Na- 
tions”; and on October 20 the Indian Commis- 
sioner performed the “ceremony of Burying an 
Indian who had been Killed a bought a Year Since 
By a white man covering the grave with leaves 
so as Never to Be seen Moore Placing a String 
of Wampum with the Relatives in his Room.” 
The Indians “cover the Blood” and officially “open 
the road to the Council Fire” 
The women made known their position through 
Farmer's Brother who requested permission to be 
heard. Three women arrived and appeared with 


discussions became so 


on October 22. 
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ked Jacket to speak for them, They held that the 
whites were to blame for the feelings which ex- 
isted between them and the Indians “for they Took 
away there Land by which they Took them by the 
Heart & Squeased them together that the war- 
riors & Chiefs had told us where the Chain had 
gathered Rust & they joined with them in what 
they Said and if the Commissioner or president 
would do what they Desired it would Releave them 
and they Thought they had a Right to Speake as 
they Made the Men Both Sachims & Warriors.” 

The wide gap between the position of the war- 
riors and the chiefs was observed by Cornplanter 
who believed the warriors would not 
Treaty but the Sachims might. 


“sign the 
; Cornplanter 
and the warriors however did sign the treaty. 


One old lady past the century mark had actually 
walked one hundred miles to reach the conference 
and the picture of Skenidoes’ daughter suckling 
her two-year-old child amazed Bacon. 

No. 1003, Associated Friends Executive Com- 
mittee, 1750 to 1807. A assorted sized 
letters, invoices, and short reports, approximately 
seventy-five pieces. 


box of 


No additional numbers were 
assigned to the material in the box; material is 
filed chronologically. 

The Quaker concern with maintaining peaceful 
frontiers and justice to the Indians is manifest in a 
letter addressed to the Tuscarora on March 15, 
1793. The Tuscarora complained of being de- 
frauded of their Hopewell Lands in Virginia. The 
letter recalls the Treaty of Lancaster (1744) 
wherein the Six Nations deeded their rights to 
these lands. But since the Tuscarora were told 
they “would get a further Sum of Money .. . we 
have raised one thousand Dollars to be presented 
to you as a Mark of our ancient & continued 
Friendship for our red Brethren we hope therefore 
that all uneasiness about the Matter will be buried 
deep in the Ground & rise no more.” The gratuity 
was divided among the three bands of Tuscarora 
who were then living at Oneida, Niagara, and 
Grand River, Canada. 

June 9, 1799, Oneida. 
Wistar in Philadelphia wild 
pigeon hunt. The “young pigeons which they 
caught in grate quantities about 16 miles from their 
town on the north side of Oneida Lake they Cut 
down the trees where the hatch on before the 
young ones are able to fly by means the are easy 
caught 40 & 50 nests being on one tree, the made 
about 80 bark canoes in order to cross the Lake & 
ring back their stores—their method of preserv- 
ing the pigeons is by drying & smokeing which 


Jacob Taylor to Thomas 
Documents the 
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with little roasting render them fit for immediate 
use. a 

Extent of Quaker participation and the support 
of the good work of the Indian Committee is noted 
in the “Account of Cash received for the benefit of 
Indians from January 8, 1796 to August 31, 1797 

subscriptions from Philadelphia, Abington, 
Bucks, Chester, Western, Southern, Burlington, 
Haddonfield, Upper Evesham and Mount Holly.” 
The beneficiaries were the Mohickon, 
Shawnee, Onondaga, Creek, and 
Choctaw. 

The Allinson Collection, donated to Haverford 
College in 1936 by Caroline Allison, contains a 
“Journal of .. . a visit to the Indians of New 
York State . 1809” by William Allinson."* 
Three volumes written in pencil as follows: (1) 
46 pp., 5” & 744" plus notations on the inside of 
the covers; (2) 52 pp. a” % 6" « (3): 32 pp. = id 
7” plus notations on the inside of the back cover. 
The journals appear to be worthy of detailed and 
careful editing since they may be used as a substi- 
tute for Joel Swayne’s writings which are still un 
available. Throughout the Allison Journals ap 
pear such statements as “Joel told me.” It there 
fore seems likely that Allison recorded many de- 
tails which were actually seen by Swayne at an 
earlier date. 


Oneida, 
Cherokee, 


The following items are of interest: 


Vol. 1. Witcheraft and its punishment ; the list 
of Seneca Chiefs and their clan affiliations ; division 
of labor and the influence of Friends in changing 
the old patterns; courtship and marriage; infant 
mortality ; longevity. 

Vol. Il.) Birth and care of children; religious 
beliefs; seasonal ceremonies; confessions of sins; 
masks and their uses in ceremonies and healing; 
Handsome Lake and his influence on the people ; 
family prayer, dreams, dances, councils. 

Vol. IIL.) This volume ts largely devoted to the 
minutes of meetings with the Cattaraugus Seneca. 
There is however a description of a wild pigeon 
repast at Cattaraugus ; a description of the degrad 
ation of the Delaware-Muncy then living at Catt 
araugus; and [Erastus Granger's account of a 
witchcraft case. 


THE FRIENDS HISTORICAL LIBRARY AT 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


The Friends Historical Library houses a wealth 
of material for the period under study. For the 
purpose of this paper we include only a fraction. 


18 This name appears in some documents as 


\llison 
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The thousand or more volumes of Quaker Meeting 
Records await study. 

D2140. James Cooper, “Journal of a Visit to 
Seneca Indians,” May 30. 1796, 32 pp., 5%” x 
7". Cooper was accompanied by John Pearce, 
Joseph Sansom, Isiah Rowland, Enoch Walker, 
and Henry Simmons. The group had been dele- 
gated by the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to visit the Indians 
of New York. The title of the journal is mis- 
leading for it includes discussions and descriptions 
of the Oneida, Stockbridge and Tuscarora. It also 
includes some data on the Onondaga and Cayuga. 

In a box catalogued simply “Indians” is a 4” » 
6 notebook of 258 pages entitled “Notes on a Visit 
to Several Tribes of Indians” by John Pierce and 
is obviously a corroboration of Cooper’s Journal.'® 
A comparative study of these journals is suggested. 

30x labelled 1813-1869" contains correspond- 
ence and reports on the activities of the Quakers 
in behalf of the Indians of Ohio who were gradu- 
ally being destroyed by white man. We note for 
example the Report of Philip Thomas to the 
Yearly Meeting at Baltimore dated October 13, 
1813, that the Indians (Shawnee) were settling 
in a new way of life near Waupaukenetta. The 
prospects for peace were indeed good. 

Two boxes labelled 1836-1849,” approximately 
100 pieces of various sizes. “These manuscripts are 
devoted in the main to the emigration question 
and the efforts of the Quakers to help the Indians 
keep their lands. Such items as lists of persons by 
tribe who opposed emigration, individual affidavits 
of Indians, reports of funds raised to aid the 
Indians, drafts of letters, memorials and speeches 
to Congress, the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of War, the Governors and Legisla- 
tures of States. Of special interest is the list of 
Sachems and Chiefs who reputedly assented to the 
Treaty of Buffalo Creek on January 15, 1838, by 
tribe with notations as to those who signed as 
chiefs but had no such status, and those who did 
not sign but were nevertheless counted. 

August 1806, Halliday Jackson “Some Ac- 
count of a Visit paid to the Friends. This 
corroborates the data found in the Philips Journal 
already noted, In addition certain items such as 
route followed are dealt with in greater detail. 


18 The Friends Historical Library has a typescript of 
“Notes on a Visit to Several Tribes of Indians, 1796” by 
John Pierce, Isiah Rowland, James Cooper, Joseph San- 
som, Henry Simmons, and Enoch Walker 
detailed. 
study. 


This is more 
The originals of both journals merit further 
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F2140. George Ellicott and Gerald Hopkins 
“Report to the Committee on Indian Concerns.” *° 
(1803-1804, 21 pp., 3’ x 74.”.) Discusses the 
Miami, Wyandot and their neighbors, and the 
Seneca and the Oneida. Its value lies chiefly in 


the record of reaction to conquest. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The manuscripts to be found at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania are too vast even to begin 
to describe in a paper of this type. We shall men- 
tion but a fraction of the material available for the 
period under discussion. Students are referred to 
the “Guide to the Manuscript Collections of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania,” *' for brief 
descriptions of other manuscripts. We shall also 
include file numbers where possible. 

Karly in this paper we indicated that the Indian 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends was interested in maintaining and 
promoting peace with the Indians. The newly 
formed Federal Government sought to utilize the 
influence of the Quakers in its relations with the 
Indians. One of the Quaker missionaries who was 
active in several councils between the government 
and the Indians John Parrish.°* He was 
adopted by the Seneca and given the name “Bland 
and Pleasant” or “Level.” 

No. 468, File number box A M 565. John Par- 
rish “Diary of the Treaty at Newton Point, 1791.” 
(87 pp., 5” & 8.) Richard Eddy made this copy 
in 1882 from the original owned by Samuel 
Parrish, and to date we have not located the 
original. Included in this diary are notes taken 
during interviews with the Stockbridge, Oneida 
and Seneca. Attitudes such as those expressed 
by Henderick Aupmut that “there were bad 
people on both sides” are not commonplace. 
Reminiscent of the Tower of Babel is Henderick’s 
story of how the Indians lived in peace “but 
they offended the Great Spirit who sent a famine 
among them which obliged them to disperse & 


Was 


“0 The Historical Society of Pennsylvania in Philadel 
phia has a similar journal filed as 081 which has not been 
included. 

‘! Published by the Society, December 2, 1949, Phila- 
delphia. We list the numbers in the guide so that stu- 
dents may readily locate the documents. 

“2 Parrish was the second son of John and Elizabeth 
Parrish. He was born January 7, 1729 (7) 30 in Phila- 
delphia. He died as a result of a stroke on October 21, 
1807 while visiting in Baltimore. See the North Ameri- 
can, Philadelphia, February 24, 1911; Journal of Eliza- 
beth Drinker (Ed. Henry D. Biddle), 207, 237, 410, 
Phila., Lippincott, 1889. 
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become a separable people by which language 
was confounded, so that the different tribes could 
not understand each other. 

The Oneida arrive, build themselves bark cabins 
which “seem pretty comfortable.” Parrish visits 
them and finds they do not speak Eenglish. Oneida 
Peter preaches to a mixed crowd in Oneida. “It 
appeared good sense & pretty good language & 
consistent with the New Testament.” 

Also noted is the influence of Joseph Brant; the 
prevalence of alcoholism; attitudes of the Indians 
toward the Whites ; functions of wampum ; and the 
Condolence Ceremony. The desire for security 1s 
to be seen in the statement of a chief to Parrish re- 
minding him of the “good old days . when we 
went & came where we pleased & our wives & 
children were in safety. 


sage added “. 


This same native 
when we go to war among our- 
selves we don’t call the White People to our assist- 
ance, we fight our own battles. We wish the white 
People to do the same & never offer us the Toma- 
hawk any more. If we had had our senses 
about us, we should not have taken up the Toma- 
hawk at any time, either between the French & 
English, nor in the late war, when Brothers rose 
up against Brothers to slay each other.” 

Parrish produced a stone pipe which “was 
found in a drawer of an old secretary that be- 
longed to Wm. Pen. The Indians “‘ad- 
mired it much & handed it round from one to 
another, & each of them took a whiff & closed 
with Yough ho. They revered tobacco, the 
pipe and the memory of Penn. 

No. 4608, File Number box A M John 
Parrish “Diary of a Trip to Lower Sandusky to a 
Treaty with the Indians.” 


505 


This journal was also 
copied by Richard Liddy in 1882 from the original 
owned by Samuel Parrish, 375 pp. (5” « 8"). 
This journal contains Parrish’s brief impres 
sions of the following tribes: Seneca, Chippewa, 
Moravian Delaware, Shawnee, Wyandot, Miami 
The futility of the mission itself is revealed in 
Parrish’s statement that the United States * 
instead of singly attending to Establishing a Peace 


with the Natives, measures were pursued to pro 


cure large & extensive tracts into their Country & 
making them believe they were a conquered people 
& that all their lands were in reality the property 
of the United States. If one adds Captain 
Klliot’s comment that Wayne’s very presence near 
the treaty site and his loud threats that could only 
result in the Indians’ “forming their plans of oper- 
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ation to prosecute the war * and not peace, 
one sees who was responsible for the wars which 
followed. 

The Journal is of special interest because it 
clearly notes such items as Indian concepts of 
landownership, Indian and White attitudes, diet, 
dress, ornament, house construction, religion and 
ceremonies, 

No. 466, Daniel Parker Papers. This collection, 
which comprises about 12,000 items, includes both 
personal and official papers relating to Parker's 
widespread interests. Parker was a member of the 
War Department as adjutant and inspector gen 
eral between 1810 and 1845. Such items as the 
Jefferson letters to Indian Chiefs (1805-1808) ; 
Jackson's letters (1804-1808) dealing with Indian 
depredations on the Tennessee River; and Papers 
on Cherokee and Dakota Treaties (1816-1841) 
appear to be of special interest to the ethno- 
historian. which are taken 
from Box 2. They carry no special catalogue 
number : 

N.D., Henry Dearborn to Handsome Lake. 
Agrees with Handsome Lake that liquor is evil, 
but refuses to forbid its sale to the Indians as this 
would encroach on their rights and prerogatives. 
The Indians may sell some of their land to the 
state for they do not need as much as they formerly 
did now that they have begun to farm. He prom 
ised that a United States Agent will be present 
to see that they receive a fair price for their land.** 

In Box 2, one may also find information dealing 
with Indian Concepts of Land Ownership. 

August 16, 1805, Speech of the Chief of the 
Wiondats at Upper and Lower Sandusky to the 
President. Pleads that they not be asked “to sell 
their part of our country for it is the place 
where our Ancestors lived & died; there graves 
are here; & we have lived here a great while, & 
many of us expect to die & have our graves here 
with our friends & ancestors, who lived a great 
while before we were Children. . . .” 

July 26, 1807. President from 
Chiefs and principal leaders of the Ottowa, Chip 
pewa, Potowattamie and Wyandot. Recalls that 
at the Treaty of Greenville they were assured that 
they would not be pressured to sell additional land 


We discuss several 


Message to 


28 Elliott was second in command to McKee and was 
sincerely interested in restoring peace 

24 Dearborn later was sent by the state of Massachu- 
setts and the Ogden Land Company 
Buffalo Creek in 1838. His journals have been published 
by the Buffalo Historical Society. Pub. Buffalo Hist. 
Soc. 7: 39-224, 1904 


at the Treaty of 
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until their unborn children were “gray with age.” 
Now these children have “scarcely begun to lisp 
your name, before we were again summoned at 
the Treaty of Swan Creek 


” 


to sell more lands. 
The Indians complain of the threats made 
by the Indian Commissioners after they refused to 
sell. 

December 12, 
President of the 


1808. Delaware Chiefs to the 
United States. This letter il- 
lustrates the effect of the new Indian philosophy 
toward land on an old custom. Wampum as a 
pledge is no longer binding and the Delaware de- 
mand a written deed so that they might not be 
evicted from their land. 

No. 379, Volume II of the Logan Papers has 
several documents which are of interest to us. At 
page 70 is a contemporary extract from a letter of 
the Quakers in the Seneca Country dated Janu- 
ary 18, 1802, from Genesengutha. The Seneca 
were making strides toward “civilization.” Whis- 
key drinking has declined and anyone bringing it 
in is “reprimanded & exposed by the chiefs 
(which) has nearly the same effect amongst 
Indians as committing a man to the Workhouse 
amongst the white people.” 

“Cornplanter & his Brother *° has endeavoured 
to supress the rise of strong drink by propogating 
a belief amongst the Natives that whiskey is the 
Great Engine which the bad Spirit uses to intro- 
duce Witchcraft & 
Indians. 


many other evils amongst 
This together with the advice from 
Friends has for the present had a favourable ef- 
fect, & it is in some degree spreading to other 
settlements of the Seneca Nation.” 

Page 76, March 15, 1802. The Second Talk of 
Handsome Lake to the President of the United 
States. The Prophet is revealed as a political as 
well as a religious leader. He pleads for “sep- 
arate Deeds for each Tract to which they (the 
Seneca) are entitled which when recd will be 
placed for preservation in the Hands of good sober 
young men of their Nation.” Also includes de- 
tails of land transactions and speeches by Corn- 
planter and the “Blue Eyed Chief.” 

Page 78, March 17, 1802. 
of War). Declaration. The Seneca and Onon- 
daga cannot be evicted and can hold their lands 
as long as they wish or until they “voluntarily re 
linquish or depose of the same.” 


H. Dearborn (Sec. 


The declaration 
may have been written in response to Handsome 
Lake’s request of March 15. 

The Gratz Collection was also surveyed. 


The 


’ Handsome Lake 
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most valuable material in this collection appears 
to be in the era immediately preceding the one 
under study. However, several interesting items 
were noted, 

Case I, Box 20, November 20, 1784. Richard 
Henry Lee to George Washington. Oliver Wal- 
cott and two other commissioners are on the way 
to Pittsburgh to meet with Western tribes. They 
should find matters easy to deal with judging from 
the “satisfaction that appeared among some 
Shawnese chiefs who were at Fort Stanwix.” Lee 
encloses a copy of the treaty and states that Wal- 
cott of New York opposed it. He concludes that 
“It is unfortunate when individual views obstruct 
general measures & more especially when a state 
becomes opposed to states, because it seems to 
confirm the predictions of those who wish us not 
well & who cherish hopes from discord that may 
arise from different interests. 7 

Case 4, Box 4, June 15, 1790. Joseph Brant 
and David Hill from Fort Stanwix to Headmen 
at Albany, state the position of the defeated Iro- 
quois. It is a plea of a defeated people for a just 
solution to an age old problem. We quote at 
length several of the most moving passages : 


Bro. We Look back & view the 
Rivers of Btood which our ancestors have shed in 
protecting yours & keeping their Enemies from Dis 
turbing them in their quiet possessions & remember 
that in return they promised to Protect our People 
against the encroachments of their Designing 
Neighbors that we their offspring might continue 
to enjoy our Village at Ft. Hunter (7?) without 
interruption—the Great Spirit has however so di 
rected our footsteps that we are separated & so 
Dispers’d that we can no longer enjoy our Village 
in that happy manner which your Ancestors & ours 
had pointed out for us; 


wish you to 


but you have it now in your 
power to enjoy it in Peace, & we Sincerely wish you 
may not be disturbed. 

Bro. We make no demand on you but leave your- 
selves to Judge whether or not the battles fought by 
our ancestors to protect yours, & keep the Lands for 
us which you now enjoy merits an acknowledgment 
& your gratitude of this Last revival of that business 
will Convince us of the Sincerity of your Hearts & 
by that we shall know what Ideas to imprint on the 
minds of our growing offspring—till we 
your answer we are as usual your Brothers 


receiv S 


Case 2, Box 15. Thomas Jefferson to Jedidiah 
Morse, Monticello, March 6, 1822, acknowledges 
Morse’s letter regarding the projected society to 


civilize and improve the Indians. The discussion 


of the respective roles of the government and _pri- 
vate interests raises several questions which have 
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not been settled at this late date. Jefferson re- 
veals himself as a practical thinker and not the 
visionary philosopher we are sometimes led to be- 
lieve. For example, he wrote the government is 
“at this time going on with the process of civiliz- 
ing the Indians on a plan probably as promising 
as any one of us is able to devise; and with re- 
sources more competent than we could expect to 
command by voluntary taxation. Jefferson 
did not feel that private agencies could do a better 
job; his position being that, if this normal function 
of the government was turned over to a private 
group, one might likewise recommend that such a 
committe was competent “to direct and operate all 
other departments of the government.” 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


This institution has many manuscripts of in 
terest to us. The present study however draws 
its materials from two collections: The Dillwyn, 
and the John A. McAllister Collections. 

The Dillwyn Collection consists of a series of 
letters between William Dillwyn and his daughter 
Susan or Susanna, and later the daughter’s hus- 
band Samuel Emlen. William Dillwyn, a Quaker 
gentleman, wrote from london to his children who 
lived in Burlington, New Jersey, and Philadelphia. 
The correspondence spans about half a century 
in almost unbroken sequence to 1824 and portrays 
life in America through the eyes of the Quakers. 
The writers treat such matters of fact and current 
opinion as the activities of the Friends, the Federal 
Convention of 1787, the health of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the affection of the pee yple for President Wash- 
ington, the difficulties of the new republic. We 
have selected several of the letters which relate 
directly to the Indians. The catalogue numbers 
are as listed in the card index of the Library. 

Yi 2, 7302 F155, February 14, 1792, Burlington. 
Susanna Dillwyn to William Dillwyn. The letter 
describes the interview of Anthony Morris with 
the Cherokee Indians who visited Philadelphia. 
A Cherokee speaker reveals that the Cherokee 
“had a tradition that when the Great Spirit let 
down their & our ancestors from heaven he gave 
the Red Men . a book to teach them, which 
however they could not read. He gave it to the 
white man, and placed something in the Hearts of 


the red men, which was to answer the same pur 


poses 


. all mankind was created by the same 
hand, for said they though some are black some 
white and others red, yet if you stuk a fork into 
their flesh the same red blood flows from all.” 
Susanna then observes that the frontier wars 
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with the Indians were “begun by a cruel & lawless 
Banditti . more unprincipled and savage than 
the Indians themselves who took every opportunity 
to harass them till the injured people were forced 
to take up the hatchet in their own defence. . . .” 

Yi 2 7302, F157, March 24, 1792, Philadelphia. 
Same to same, The inhabitants of Philadelphia 
were able to witness the presence of Indian dele- 
gations which arrived to transact business. One 
delegation is described in this letter together with 
the account of the funeral of an Oneida youth for 
whom “his people had entertained great hopes.” 
Susanna records that some of the delegation “were 
venerable old they were dressed in 
Matcheoats, indian stockings and fur caps & their 
ears and noses were disfigured in that frightful 
manner which no doubt thee remember to be 
peculiar to them. Sefore they left an ‘old 
chief spoke through their interpreter who was 
Kirkland ** and thanked them for their civility and 
respect,” and they were on their way “to the 
Great Council of the United States to treat of 
peace” and asked that the “God of peace be with 
you and protect us on our Journey, = 

Yi 2 7302, FI58, April 2, 1792, Philadelphia. 
Same to same. The presence of a Quaker delega- 
tion at treaties is noted. 

Yi 2 7302 F198, August 25, 1793, 
Same to same, 


men 


Oxmead, 
Notes that “accounts were received 
from the Friends who went to attend the Indian 
treaty ‘at Sandusky.” Susanna saw and talked 
with John Parrish before he left. 

Yi 2 7303 F25, September 17, 1794, Oxmead. 
Same to Susanna reports that another 
Indian treaty was being held “at a place whoseth 
name | forget.” “William Savery, David Bacon 
& James Emlen and another friend ** whose name 
I forget set out the day before yesterday by an 
appointment from the meetings of sufferings to 
attend it. They say the distance is about 400 miles 

. tis a treaty with the six Nations but I do not 
fully understand the object... .” 

Yi 2 7306 F15, May 8, 1811, West Hill. Sus- 
anna and Samuel Emlen to William Dillwyn. 
This letter decries the fact that the Indians are 
“too much swayed by the counsel of a Chief who 
has assumed the character of a Prophet,*’ & ap 
pears too much disposed to use the influence he 
has obtained in promoting a disposition of hos 


same, 


‘6 The 
Oneida. 


Reverend Samuel Kirkland, missionary to the 
27 Canandaigua. 
8 John Parrish 

Lake 


29 Handsome 
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tility towards the whites & in thwarting any views 
which may be entertained of assimilating the habits 
& manners of the Natives to those of civilized 
Included also are comments on the 
difficulties facing the Friends at Cattaraugus. 

Yi 2 7306 F73, November 4, 1812, West Hill. 
Same to same. The attitude of the Quakers to 
war is noted herein by the Emlens who state they 
are sorry to see that many of the Six Nations 
who were advancing toward civilization flock to 
the American Standards. 
“so few in numbers” 


pee yple 


Since the Indians were 
they should have been “wise 
enough to have remained peaceable at home, and 
attended to their own business.” 

Yi 2 7306 F119, September 14, 1814. 
to same. 


Same 
The Oneida reservation which reserva- 
tion “with improvements on it, had been sold to 
the State by the intrigues of some white men & 
unknown to the Indians. The pathetic and 
moving speech of John Scanada, a principal chief 
typifies the frustration of an Indian who fought 
with the Americans during the Revolution and was 
nevertheless “defeated.” 

rom the John A. McAllister Collection we have 
drawn several representative documents. 

Yi 27314 F4, January 18,1791. Petition of the 
Six Nations to the Quakers of Philadelphia. A 
certified by James Trimble. Cornplanter, 
Gauyoughshoto, Halftown, Big Tree, Broken Tree, 
et al. ask to have a judge and counsel set up at 
Pittsburgh to handle Indian The 
Indians admit they sold certain 
Whites. 

Yi 2 7313 F21. Consists of two documents, 
both of which are certified by James Trimble. 

November 3, 1790, Philadelphia. © Thomas 
Mifflin’s Speech to the Seneca. Council has con 
sidered Cornplanter’s request for $190 for him 


copy 


grievances, 


some land to 


self, the chiefs, and warriors as expense money for 
a projected visit to Philadelphia. 
grant it. 
legislature meets in December. 


They cannot 
The request has been deferred until the 


January 18, 1791, Philadelphia. Thomas 
Mifflin to Cornplanter, Chiefs, Councillors and 
Warriors. Has received the letter directed to the 
President and the Executive Council of Pennsyl 
vania, “It gives us pain to hear from you that 
since bad Peoples have plundered your camps and 
taken your property... .” He invites Corn 
planter to come to Philadelphia on September 1 
and lay his complaints before the General As- 
sembly. Joseph Nicholson has been commissioned 
to act as interpreter. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Society houses some of the material which 
will enable students to evaluate the role which the 
Presbyterians played as missionaries. While these 
papers on the whole cover a later period than those 
already discussed, they are included for they con- 
tinue and supplement the material which we will 
cover in the Arthur C, Parker Collection at the 
American Philosophical Society. The papers are 
catalogued under “Asher Wright: In 25,” and 
include biographical data on both Mr. and Mrs. 
Asher Wright, both of whom labored long and 
sincerely among the Cattaraugus Seneca. 
are names of Indian converts 


There 
; accounts of difficul 
ties facing the converts on the reservation and 
some details of Asher Wright's efforts to translate 
the Bible into Seneca and compose a Seneca Dic 
tionary. Two examples of Wright's problems 
with linguistics appear most interesting to us. 

January 24, 1872, Cattaraugus. Asher Wright 
to Key. John C. Lourie. The Chapters on 
Matthew and Mark and a few passages from Luke 
are ready for the printer. The balance of Luke 
needs editing and the translation of John needs to 
be checked against the original Greek. The last 
six or seven chapters of the Acts “remain to 
be translated & the whole will require careful re- 
vision.” 

August 19, 1874, Cattaraugus. Same to same. 
Wright has materials for the Seneca Dictionary 
but pressure of other work and his health may 
prevent him from ever being “able to put them in 
condition to be published.” Professor Henry of 
the Smithsonian Institution proposes to furnish 
the means for employing someone to help with the 
work and wishes to print the work at the expense 
of the Institution, The Smithsonian Institution 
will complete the work if Wright dies while it 1s in 
progress. Wright asks for permission to proceed 
and points out that the collection of materials was 
“incidental to my learning the language, preparing 
hymns & translation of scripture and other mis- 
sionary labors.” 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


The many treasures to be found in the vaults 
of the Society could well be made a subject of a 
complete volume. In this study however, we must 
confine our remarks to several recent acquisitions 
which were purchased from Dr. Arthur C, Parker 
totalling almost six hundred items. Parts of the 
collection have already been described by Fenton 
who also edited and published the notes taken by 
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Ely S. Parker during the Council of the Six Na- 
tions at Tonawanda during October, 1848.°° 

Since the publication of Fenton's articles, the 
collections which were formerly known as_ the 
Asher Wright and the Ely S. Parker Collections 
have been merged and the combined collection 1s 
now known as the Arthur C. Parker Collection 
in honor of the scholar who collected it. The 
original catalogue numbers have been removed 
and the dated manuscripts are being indexed and 
calendared instead. 

We note a few of the many items of interest. 
There are, as Fenton (1951) pointed out, sufficient 
materials to warrant a new biography of Ely S. 
Parker. The assistance given to both Morgan and 
Schoolcraft by the various members of the Parker 
family is amazing. Morgan will be a perpetual 
example to field workers, and his relationship with 
the Parker family proves that an academic aloof 
ness is not necessary. 

The “butcher books” of Asher Wright, kept 
while he labored as a Presbyterian Missionary at 
Cattaraugus contains census records of family, 
clan, number of children, religion, place of birth 
and residence of the Seneca. These are invalu 
able in determining population trends, but more 
significant is the light they throw on the influence 
of locality in the development of Seneca social 
structure.*! 

Of special interest to historians and anthropolo- 
gists alike is the voluminous correspondence car 
ried on by Ely S. Parker and other members of the 
Parker family with government officials and in- 
fluential persons in the effort of the Tonawanda 
Seneca to their The Parker 


save reservation, 


letters and the Quaker materials document fairly 
adequately the reaction of all Seneca bands to 


white conquest. Historians can now depict 
Seneca-White relations in the eras preceding and 
following the Treaty of Buffalo Creek which de 
frauded the Seneca of much of their lands. The 
Thorny, long, tortuous and bitter path resulting 
from the treaty was traversed successfully and the 
Tonawanda Seneca have remained on their reser- 
This in brief 
is the story of what Arthur C. Parker has called 


“The 


vation to “walk upwright as men.” 


\mazing Iroquois.” Several typescript 

® Fenton, Wm. N., Collecting for a political history of 
the Six Nations, Proc. .lmer. Philos. Soc. 93: 233 
1949 See also Fenton, Wm. N., Iroquois studies at the 
mid-century, Prox Philos. Soc. 95: 296-310, 1951 

Fenton, Wm. N., Locality as a basic factor in the de 
velopment of Iroquois social 


Ethnol. Bull. 149: 35-54, 1951 


238 


Ime 


structure, Burcau omer 
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chapters of Dr. Parker’s manuscript books are in 
cluded in the collection. 

Asher Wright’s phrase, sentence, and word lists 
in Seneca and English, rules of grammar, spelling 
books, lists of herbs (unfortunately without the 
uses) and similar lists compiled by members of 
the Parker famliy should enable the linguist. to 
construct a working grammar and dictionary. We 
list some of the materials which we think has sig 
nificance for the ethno-historian and the linguist 

1833. Wright, Asher (7?) “Part of Seneca Dic 
tionary.” Contains conjunctions of the verbs 
punish and repent in both Seneca and English 
2 pp- 

1837. 
Senecas for expenses in sending a delegation to 
Albany and for other purposes, 


List of Monies borrowed by a band of 


This is one of the 
many documents relating to the struggle for jus 
tice. 

July 31, 1837. 
Parker. 
getting 
elected 
Donehoganh, replacing John Blacksmith 
ceremony 1s 


Spencer Cone Parker to [ly S. 
Notes that the “way for the Sachem is 
clear.” Ely S. Parker was eventually 
to a chieftainship and given the title 
The 
deseribed in a clipping from the 
Butfalo Courier (probably dated 1851) and al 
luded to in a letter of Peter Wilson to Ely S 
Parker dated September 9, 1851 as follows: “1 
suppose you now have the great antlers upon your 
head instead of the little protruberances.”’ 

1838. Wright, Asher “Missionary Notes.” A 
Seneca Word Book. 30 pp. 

1839. Henry Clay In 
The Chief asks for Clay’s 


Henry Two Guns to 
ly S. Parker’s hand 
help in the Senate. 

signed the 


He points out that no one 
Buffalo 
“through the influence of pay, either received or 
expected.” 

November 18, Ely S. 
read at Cayuga Academy. <A 
Seneca philos« phy of life. 

N.D. Samuel Jimerson. 
Asher Wright. 


as a result of the sale of Genessee and the 


‘Treaty ot Creek except 


1845. Parker. Essay 


good review of 


Possibly recorded by 
A story of the Sencea’s sufferings 
sutfalo 
Creek Reservations. It is, in addition, an appeal 
for help; it is a denunciation of the chiefs who 
sold the reservations. “If things go on as they 
have done among the chiefs, my children cant 
grow up, if the chiefs have the power in their hands 
to do as they have done with our property. Is 
there therefore some chance for us to settle some 
whatever, we shall not be 
under the control of chiefs 


where else or where 
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N.D. Wright, Asher (7). Seneca Note Book, 
42 pp. (4” x 6%".) Contains Seneca words and 
phrases (pp. 1-8); Notes on the Sachems of the 
Senecas (p. 14); and “Notes on the [roquois 
Social Organization and Condolence” (pp. 20-21). 

N.D. Wright, Asher. (52 pp., 
44" x 73/,".) Lists of pronouns, 
verbs, together with rules of grammar, conjuga- 
tions, and lists of the days of the week. 

N.D. Wright, Asher. Conjugation of the 
Seneca word to love. (15 pp. 634” K 7%".) A 
small booklet also contains notes on the 
activites of the members of the Christian Party at 
Coldspring 


Seneca nouns. 
adjectives, 


which 


In recent years most scholars have neglected 
the wealth of unpublished, meaningful source ma- 
terials dealing with Indians which are available 
in the repositories of the Philadelphia area. Taken 
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as a unit, the evidence in the papers supply de- 
tails on the changing nature of Indian society,, 
the Indian’s acceptance of new technology and 
materials, the impact of the personality and teach- 
ings of Handsome Lake on the old Indian way of 
life, the political astuteness of Cornplanter and 
Handsome Lake, Indian concepts of landowner- 
ship, and a host of other topics. Scholars who 
wish to replace mere detailing with a dynamic 
analysis showing the why, the how, and the di- 
rection will find these collections rewarding. 

Our primary effort has been to show that the 
manuscripts can be: utilized in studies covering 
the period 1774 to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. If in addition we can stimulate students 
to seek out, interpret, and employ the data in fu- 
ture researches, our labor will have been doubly 
rewarded, 
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In 1950, as a gift from the Library of Con- 
gress and from the National Museum of Canada, 
the F. W. Waugh manuscript collection of Iro- 
quois folktales was added to the American Philo 
sophical Society’s now extensive collection of Iro 
quoian materials. At the time that he deposited 
this manuscript at the Society’s Library in Phila- 
delphia, Dr. W. N. Fenton also presented the Li 
brary with the W. N. B. Hewitt folktale manu- 
script from the Iroquois as an additional gift from 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Frederick Wilkerson Waugh was born at Lang- 
ford, a hamlet close to the Grand River and only 
a few miles from the Six Nations Iroquois Reserve 
near Brantford, Ontario, on April 14, 1872. From 
1912 until his death in 1924 he was a member of 
the staff of the National Museum of Canada at Ot- 
tawa, with the title of Preparator in Ethnology. 

During his vears with the Museum, Mr. Waugh 
conducted field researches among the Ojibwas of 
Northern Ontario, the Naskapis in Quebec, the 
Eskimos on the Labrador coast, and the Monta- 
gnais Indians of the lower St. Lawrence River. 
His chief and lasting interest, however, was the 
Six Nations [roquois peoples. His publication, 
in 1916, of “Iroquois Foods and Food Prepara 
tion,” * made a considerable contribution to our 
knowledge of the material culture of the Iroquois. 

The folktale manuscript consists of 157 differ- 
ent items of fiction and folklore, over 700 pages, 
Mr. Waugh typed and 
made notes on the stories and intended publishing 
the collection, 


from the Iroquois Indians. 


The Report of the Department of 
Mines for the year ending March 31, 1921, reads: 


F. W. 


dealing 


Waugh continued work on his monograph 
with the folklore of the Iroquois. This 
volume will consist of a large series of folk-tales from 
the various tribes of the Iroquois Confederacy and 
of a discussion of such beliefs and practices as come 


under the general rubric of “Folk-lore.” 


Another of his major interests among the Iro 
quois was in medical practices. Among his papers 

' Research was carried out with the aid of a grant from 
the Phillips Library Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society 

* Anthropological Series (Canada Department of Mines, 
Geological Survey, Ottawa), Memoir 86, No. 12, 1916 
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at the National Museum are copious notes on the 
magical and other beliefs and procedures connected 
with disease, illness, and curing, and on the botani 
cal identification of plants used in the lroquois 
pharmacopoeia. No doubt he contemplated fur 
ther research and eventual publication of a work 
on Lroquois medicine. 
Waugh’s death is a mystery. 
Department of 
1925, reads: 


The Repert of the 
Mines, vear ending March 31, 


EF. W. Waugh spent the summer season on ethno 
logical research among the Montagnais Indians at 
Seven Islands, Quebec. A great deal of material 
was obtained on the technological aspects of their 
culture. On his way back to Ottawa from the field, 
Mr. Waugh disappeared and no trace has been dis 
covered of him since the latter part of September, 
1924. The ethnological photographs, and 
specimens obtained by him, however, had been for- 
warded to Ottawa shortly before and are now in the 
hands of the Museum 


notes, 


Waugh published very little. In the Summary 
Report of the Geological Survey for 1912, he has 
four pages (476-480) “On work on material cul 
ture of the Iroquois.” He was interested in the 
folklore of the White Canadian pioneers, and his 
“Canadian Folklore from Ontario” appeared in the 
Journal of American Folklore in 1918 (31:4-83). 
In 1919 he published a short article in the Cana- 
dian Field-Naturalist (33 :23—33) on 
Aboriginal Canoes.” 


“Canadian 


His folktale collection should be published. It 
is my hope that the following description of the 
manuscript will make the need for publication ap 
parent. 

Waugh visited the Six Nations Reserve every 
summer between 1911 and 1918, with the excep 
tion of 1917. Most of the tales are dated 1915 or 
1918, but a few of them bear dates of 1912, 1914, 
and 1916. At Grand River he wrote the stories 
out in longhand, in English. On his return to Ot 
tawa he had them typed and, after corrections, he 
retyped and made notes on them. These annota 
tions consist of a page attached to each story on 
which are listed : title, theme, incidents, personages 
and customs, beliefs, etc. It is not known whether 
the titles were given the stories by Waugh or by 
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the informants. Under “theme” he outlines briefly 
the main episodes of the plot. The “incidents” 
listed are identified by means of catch-words for 
motifs, and a list of these has been found among 
the Waugh papers in the National Museum. The 
frequency of occurrence of these motifs could be 
computed and the catch-words explained when the 
tales are published. 

The stories were written in English and told by 
informants who spoke both English and one of the 
Iroquoian languages. Waugh corrected glaring 
grammatical errors and used circumlocutions, eu- 
phemisms, or Latin phrases for expressions that 
he thought might shock the reader. However, his 
revisions were not extensive and the stories retain 
a flavor of the local “reservation” English, simple 
in vocabulary, colloquial, and countrified. The 
style of the narratives will find illustration in the 
quotations which appear in this paper. 

Twenty-three individuals, twenty-one men, and 
two women, contributed the stories, and all of the 
Six Nations are represented. Two informants, 
both Cayuga men, told more than twenty stories 
each. Nine informants are credited with single 
items. The remainder contributed between two 
and sixteen stories apiece. The bulk of the collec- 
tion is from Cayuga informants, over four hundred 
pages. Onondagas made the second largest con- 
tribution, forty-three stories, about one hundred 
pages. There are only a few tales from each of 
the other tribal groups: Mohawk, six; Oneida, 
four; Seneca, three; Tuscarora, eight. All of the 
stories are from the Six Nations Reserve except 
the following: two from Oneidas at Oneidatown; 
one from an Onondaga from Onondaga Castle ; one 
from a Seneca at Cattaraugus, and one from a 
‘Tonawanda Seneca. 


The index which follows shows the exact con- 


tents of the collection. Though prepared specifi 
cally for reference in this paper, it could be used 
by anyone who wished to consult the manuscript 
at the Society’s Library in Philadelphia. 


INDEX OF WAUGH MS. COLLECTION 
(Story titles as in ms.) 


1. Frerton (Tales of magic, set in background of 
ordinary Lroquois life.) 


1. Hero-Contest Tales 


\. Boy hero overcomes various wizards, 
witches, cannibals, giants, or monsters 
in contests, often resuscitates relatives, 
and sometimes wins a wife. 


RANDLE 
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1. Boy Wizard Rescues Relatives—7 
pages 
. Adventures of Dreadnaught—6 pages 
Dreadnaught Rescues  Relatives—5 
pages 
Dreadnaught Rescues Friends—8 
pages 
Dreadnaught Defeats a Witch—4 
pages 
Dreadnaught Rescues Relatives— 
pages 
Boy Hero Humiliates Detractors—6 
pages 


Adventures and contests of hero with 
wizards, witches, cannibals, monsters, 
and friends. 


8. Dreadnaught Conquers a Giant Can- 
nibal—3 pages 
The Bloodsucker Bride and Other 
Adventures—5 pages 
Hastaha Defeats His Uncles—11 
pages 
Adventures of Uniudt—7 pages 
\ Braggart Challenged—3 pages 
Boy hero rescues relatives from torturing 
women. 


13. Dreadnaught Rescues  Relatives—4 
pages 

14. Uksedaiiha and the Kidnapped 
Brother—12 pages 

15. A Witch and Torturers Outwitted 
5 pages 

16. Visit to the Sky and Other Adven- 
tures—9 pages 

17. Boy Hero Rescues Brother-—10 pages 


Brother rescues sister from wizard 


18. The Sister’s Rescue—7 pages 
19. The Kidnapped Baby—6 pages 


Theft of magic food by boy hero. 


20. The Nephew Who Went for Hazel- 


nuts—3 pages 


F. Contests between suitor and mother-in- 
law witch. 


21. Suitors Overcome a Witch and Ob 
tain Wives—10 pages 
The Seven Sisters and Their Suitors 
—5 pages 
23. A Witchcraft Contest—11 pages 
24. Hunter's Adventures with a Cannibal 
and a Witch—6 pages 
G. Contests between uncle and nephew over 
women. 


Cc 


25. The Wizard Outwitted—5 pages 
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26. The Mischievous Uncle and the Boy 
Wizard—5 pages 
The Cannibal Uncle—4 pages 
28. The Cannibal Uncle—8 pages 
The Cannibal Uncle and Boy Hero 
14 pages 


H. Contests 


with the 


sonified. 


cold, or Winter, per- 


30. Contest with Atu—6 pages 

31. The Hunter and Atu—6 pages 

32. The Hunter's Fight with Atu—1 page 
33. Atu) Anecdotes—2 pages 


I. Contests in which flight predominates. 


34. Chased by a Monster—2 pages 

35. Uksedaiiha Escapes from a Witch 
pages 

36. Adventures of Dreadnaught 
Monster Buffalo—2 pages 

37. Scalp-Hunter’s Adventures—10 pages 

38. Boy Hero’s Adventures—11 


with 
Ill 


pages 


Il. Magic Relationships with Animals 


A. Animals revenge a broken tabu. 


39. Disobedience 
pages 

40. The Kidnapped Hunter—6 pages 

41. Adventures of Dreadnaught 


Brings Disaster 


-5 pages 


Dogs sacrifice themselves for master. 


42. The 
43. The 
44. ‘| he 


Faithful Dogs—7 pages 
Faithful Dogs—II—2 pages 
Faithful Dogs—II1 
45. The Faithful Dogs IV 
46. The Faithful and 
Lizard 


3 pages 
2 pages 


the 


Dogs Giant 


3 pages 


Animals befriend 


man and confer powers 


upon him 


47. The Sea Lion as a Guardian Spirit 
2 pages 
48. Orphan 
pages 
49. Blacksnake 
50. Animal 


pages 


Sefriended by Animals- 


Confers Power—1 


page 


Guardian Confers Power 


Animal and other supernatural spouses 


51. The Serpent and the Thunder Man 
4 pages 
52. Thunderer 
pent—2 pages 
53. Woman Kidnapped by a 
2 pages 
The Serpent Bride—2 pages 
The Snake Bride—1 page 


Rescues Bride from Set 


Serpent 
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56. The Snake Bridegroom 
57. Girl Who Married a 
page 
The Pigmy Wife 
Marriage of Atu 
The Six Suitors 
The Young 
Marry—2 
The 


2 pages 
Thunderer—!1 


58. 
59, 
60 
61. 


3 pages 
3 pages 
2 pages 

Man Who 
pages 


Unfaithful Wife 


Wouldn't 


62. 5 pages 


Man-animal metamorphosis. 


63. The Bad Boy and the Giant Crow 
2 pages 

64. Laziness Punished—1l page 

65. The Young Woman Who Wouldn't 
Marry—4 pages 

66. Contest of Awehoont and Haniasez 
3 pages 


Tales 


Humorous 


A. Trickster stories. 


67. Tricks of Sodiesgo 
O8. 


S pages 
Adventures of Sodiesgo—6 pages 
The Trickster Imitates Frogs—1 page 
70. Sodiesgo and Scalpers Outwitted—3 
pages 
71. Skanawadi 
pages 
The Stone-Coat Outwitted 
A Stone-Coat Overcome 
Uksedatiha as a Trickstet 
Trickster’s Adventures—7 
Uksedatiha Goes Hunting 
The ‘I urtle, the 


3 pages 


and the Stone-Coat—3 
3 pages 
2 pages 
14 pages 
pages 
+ pages 
oad, and the Skunk 


NNNNNN 
Dut Ww Ww 


NI 


Foolish boy misunderstands directions 
78. The Foolish Nephew 


-10 pages 
79. The Foolish Nephew 


4 pages 


Vales of European derivation or influence. 


\ lales of 


and wonder 


MiaAL 1€ 


80. The Gifted Companions 
81. Adventures of Sodiesgo 
82. Dreadnaught Wins 
&3..The Magical Gift—7 pages 
84. The Strong Man—-5 pages 
A Giant Story 
86. The 
7 pages 
The Forgotten Wife—s& pages 
An Indian “Jack the Giant-Killer” 
6 pages 


s page s 
© pages 


Pests—/ pages 


) 
2 pages 


Incestuous Marriage Proposal 


A Castaway’s Adventures 


3 pages 
The Handless Maiden 


2 pages 
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Animal and other stories of humor and 
trickery. 

91. The Foolish Boy—5 pages 

92. The Trickster Defeated—5 pages 

93. The Stone-Coats Outdone—3 pages 

94. The Fox as a Trickster—6 pages 

95. The Fox as a Trickster—10 pages 

96. The Raccoon and the Crayfish—1 

page 
97. Adventures of Turtle—3 pages 
98. The Animals and Ikdjin—2 pages 


C. The Biblical story of Joseph 


99, Iroquois Version of a Biblical Story 
—4 pages 
2. TALES OF ORIGINS AND OVHER-WoRLD JOURNEYS 
(Explanatory and mythological motifs, in addi- 
tion to magic and, usually, the ordinary [roquois 
background. ) 


I. Origin Stories 
A. Cosmogonic tales. 


100. Cosmogonic Myth—8 pages 

101. Cosmogonic Myth and Origin of 
Great Feather Dance—4 pages 

102. Creation and Population of — the 
World—3 pages 


B. Origin of constellations 


103. The Pleiades—1 page 
104. Legend of the Dipper—1 page 


C. Creation of the present forms of animals. 


105. Dangerous Monsters Overcome—4 
pages ; 

106. Degarohiawago and the Great Mos 
quito—2 pages 


The Ordering of Human Affairs 
A. Ceremonial origins. 
107. Origin of Bear Society and Cere 
mony—3 pages 
108. Origin of Ganoda—2 pages 
109. The Hunter and the Haguks (Origin 
of Eagle Dance )—3 pages 
B. Origins of food plants. 
110. Culture Hero’s Gifts—8 pages 
111. The Story of Gosadea—5 pages 
112. How Corn was Obtained—4 pages 


Journeys to the Other-World 


113. The Young Man Who Went. to 
Where the Sun Sets—O pages 

114. Hunting Adventures and the Here 
after—-5 pages 

115. The Man Who Went Round the 
World—5 pages 
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ITEMS OF HiIsToRICAL OR ANECDOTAL CHARACTER 


(Legends, and various folkloristic items, ghost 
stories, etc.) 


I. Pseudo-Historical Tales. 


116. A Story of Tadodahu—1 page 

117. A Story of Tadodahu and Degana- 
wida—6 pages 

118. Chieftainship by Merit and Othes 
wise—7 pages 

119. The Man-eating Monster Defeated-— 
9 pages 


Il. Tales and anecdotes about the Thunderers 


120. Giant 
page 

121. The Hunter and the Ganiakwaie—3 
pages 

122. The Great Serpent Overcome—l1 
page 

123. A Human Being Replaces a Thun- 
derer—1 page 

124. Origin of Distant Thunder—1l page 

125. Origin of Distant Thunder—1 page 

126. Power Received from Thunderer—3 
pages 

127. Thunder-man as Puberty Spirit—3 
pages 


Bloodsucker Overcome—1 


111. Vampires, revenants, and other folklore as- 
sociated with the dead. 


128. The Vampire Corpse—2 pages 

129. The Cannibal Corpse—3 pages 

130. The Vampire Corpse—3 pages 

131. The Vampire Corpse—2 pages 

132. The Vampire Corpse—2 pages 

133. Meeting a Corpse Presages Death 
1 page 

134. Pig’s Head Apparition as a Death 
Omen—1 page 

135. The Graveyard Hostelry--2 pages 

136. A Death Omen—2 pages 

137. Grave-robbing Punished—2 pages 

138. A Ghost Story—A_ Personal Anec 
dote—I page 

139. A Ghost Story—l1l page 

140. The Horseman's Ghost—1 page 

141. Reincarnation Proved—1 page 


Il’. Anecdotes, children’s stories, and other folk- 
loristic items. 


142. Sky-Eagle Slain; Serpent Escapes— 
2 pages 

143. The Disobedient Boy—2 pages 

144. Wizards Punished—3 pages 

145. The Fatal Talisman—3 pages 

146. The Pigmy’s Cave—2 pages 

147. Ears Sticking Out—2 pages 
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148. Drowned 


pages 


Deer Saves a Child—3 
149. The Fawn’s Dream—1 page 
150. The Woodcock and the Worm—!1 
page 
. An Indian ‘Tom 
. The Magical Pipe and the Blind 
Hunter—4 pages 
Water Monsters—2 pages 
54. Onats Driven Away—l1 page 
55. Animals Change to Snakes 
A Witch Exterminated—-2 pages 
A Love Medicine Tragedy 


Phumb’—3 pages 


1 page 


2 pages 
1. FICTION 


The great bulk of the collection, over five hun 
dred pages, belongs in the category of fiction. 
The tales are novelistic and they deal with the real 
world as now constituted and as inhabited by the 
present animals and the present, but not Luropean- 
ized, Iroquois. They abound in magic; all types 
and kinds of magic effects, practiced by all sorts 
of animate and inanimate creations. Birds and 
aninals behave like men; and men can transform 
themselves into birds or animals, or get into the 
skin of a deer or a mouse. Dolls talk, canoes fly, 
and stars may be substituted for eyes. Monsters 
of horrendous aspect, such as Flying Heads or 
Giant Bears, wizards, witches, cannibals, and 
giants, threaten, pursue, compete with, and test 
the heroes. The most recurrent theme is the op 
position of the magic power of a hero to the magic 
power of some wizard or witch, and the hero is 
often called ‘‘a wizard” for he is the possessor of 
magic power, and because his magic is superior 
to that of his opponents he is able to overcome 
them. 

The fiction consists of a long series of contest 
stories, which are the most detailed tales in the 
collection, a considerable number of tales which 
deal primarily with man’s magical relationships 
with various animals, tales which belong to the 
trickster series, and twenty stories which are of 
European derivation. 


I. HERO-CONTEST TALES 


A contest between the hero and various op- 
ponents is the major theme of thirty-eight tales. 
Though their plots differ widely, and they have 
been separated into nine divisions, the testing of 
the magic powers of the hero is the predominant 
motif in all of them. 


One of the most common themes (1-7) is that 
which tells how a boy hero overcomes witches, 
wizards, or cannibal giants and rescues his dead 
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relatives by resuscitating them. This little boy 
hero is a common character in the fiction, He is 
called Dreadnaught in many of the ttles by 
Waugh, and named Uksedattha in many of the 
tales. He is the typical undersized and under 
privileged Hans or Jack of European folk tra 
dition. In these stories he is generally the sole 
survivor of a group of brothers and he lives alone 
with an elderly relative, either an old uncle or a 
grandmother. He to the house be 
cause of fear of the evil characters which did away 
with his siblings. 


is confined 


In some of the stories it is told 
how adept the little fellow is with bow and arrow, 
shooting bugs or a raccoon’s or rabbit's foot hung 
up for a target inside the house. 

His guardian has forbidden the boy to go ina 
certain direction (usually west or north), but he 
determines to go there. When he informs his 
guardian that he is afraid of nothing and that he 
is going to start out in the forbidden direction, he 
is usually provided with food, advice, and magic 
clothing or equipment. In some stories the boy 
leaves a life-token with his relative, 
keep him informed as to his progress. 


which will 

Wizards, 
more often than witches, are encountered by the 
boy, and often, with magical foreknowledge, they 
expect him. Usually these wizards meet the boy 
with a challenge to play a game or engage ima 
contest upon which must be wagered. 
Among the tests are foot-races, the bow] gambling 
game, lacrosse, magical hiding, staying awake all 
night, wrestling, or some other type of combat. 
The boy, by his own magic, or with magic help 
from others, wins. When they are defeated, the 
wizards are hard to destroy. Sometimes after the 
hero has cut off his head, his other limbs must be 
hacked off and kept away from the rest of the 
remains for they have the power to return to the 
body and reunite with it. Sometimes the hero 
burns the wizard, and then his head may explode 
“like a cannon” or burst and an owl comes forth 
from it. Sometimes the wizard has a separable 
“life” or “soul” which the hero 


heads 


must find and 


destroy. 

Generally, the hero finds a collection of bones 
near the wizard’s lodge. These he assembles, and, 
finding a large tree nearby, usually a hickory, he 
pushes it over, shouting, “Get up or the tree will 
fall on you!” This resuscitates the bones, which 
are clothed with flesh and spring up, though some 
of the men are halt and lame, for some of the bones 
have not been arranged in good order. This group 
includes the boy's lost brothers and uncles, and 
these, often accompanied by other non-relatives, he 
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brings home with him, sometimes by means of 
magic transportation, to a village magically con- 
structed for them. 

The uncle or grandmother who has been left 
at home generally grieves for the boy for he is 
away longer than was expected. The fox or 
other animals, who pretend to be the missing boy, 
pester and fool him. So, when the hero does re 
turn he is not admitted until he identifies himself 
by letting his uncle examine his hand, thrust 
through the door. Then the uncle lets him in and 
the family is happily reunited. 

‘Boy Wizard Rescues Relatives’ follows the 
above plot outline and in addition contains the 
common motif of the boy friend of the same age 
as the hero, When the boy goes out to seek his 
adventures he finds a boy of his own age and 
size. They make friends and the hero often stays 
with his friend for some time. This friend usually 
lives in poverty, alone with his grandmother. The 
hero often aids his friend in hunting, in overcoming 
some witch or wizard who threatens him, or he 
may enlist the friend as an assistant in his own 
adventures. In this story he frees his friend from 
a witch by defeating her in a game of lacrosse. 
A bird is his totem or guardian and he is able to 
transform himself into this bird and carry the ball 
into the goal. His bird assists him in the second 
contest also, a bowl gambling game, for the bird 
catches the peach-stones when thrown into the air 
and puts them down in the bowl to make the hero 
win. After the game the hero kills the witch, 
leaves his friend, and goes off on other adventures 
alone. 

The “Adventures of Dreadnaught” conforms to 
the pattern and in addition has the following motif. 
This is the incident in which the hero is marooned 
upon an island, In this story the boy friend of 
the hero owns coats made of crows’ feathers which 
give the power to fly. The friend maroons the 
hero, taking away the crow coat. Then a skull 
advises the hero how to escape the fate planned for 
him, and the marooner, when he returns in order 
to gloat upon his victim's bones, is in- turn 
marooned. This hero power of 
magic weeping and in a wrestling contest with a 
cannibal, who has eaten his brothers, he weeps 


such vast quantities of tears that he drowns his 
enemy. 


possesses the 


Another example of this tale-type, ‘“Dread- 


naught Rescues Relatives,” is an incomplete ver 


sion and adds no new motifs, 
Four stories (4-7) are variants of this theme. 
In each of them a girl is involved and she becomes 
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the hero's wife, or, if this is not stated explicitly, 
it is implied, for the hero takes the girl home with 
him at the end of the tale. Usually the girl is an 
unwilling assistant to one of the hero’s enemies, 
a cannibal, witch, or wizard, and she, though she 
may lure him into the cannibal’s house, is on the 
hero’s side and may assist him in defeating his 
enemy. The girl is a minor character, and it 
would be stretching the meaning of the word to 
call the stories “romantic.” In “Dreadnaught 
Rescues Friends” the girl goes home with the 
hero simply because she has lived with the cannibal 
so long that she has forgotten the way to her own 
home. 

In “Dreadnaught Defeats a Witch” the women 
play a more active role. Two sisters, who are the 
slaves of their grandmother witch, kidnap the 
little boy hero in their flying canoe when he goes 
in the forbidden direction, 


The witch imposes 
tests on the hero. 


He fulfils the first command. 
The second is more difficult and he needs and re- 
ceives magic help from his grandmother at home. 
The girls aid him with information which helps 
him to kill the witch. The boy marries the 
younger girl, and they fly back to his old home in 
the canoe. 

“Dreadnaught Rescues Relatives” begins with 
five brothers alive, instead of a sole survivor, and 
relates how the older brothers in turn lose their 
lives to a cannibal wizard. They are lured to his 
house by a young girl. When Uksedaiiha follows 
his brothers he too meets the girl and is enticed 
into the cannibal’s house. The wizard tries to 
sing the hero to sleep. The hero has two stars for 
eyes and a frog for a voice. So he fools the old 
nan into thinking him awake. He collects the 
wager, cutting off the wizard’s head. But the girl] 
warns him that the wizard is not yet destroved. 
\nimals are called to come and eat the corpse, and 
a separable “life’—the old man’s liver which 
hangs under a loon’s wing in his bed—is destroyed. 

Quite different incidents occur in “Boy 
Humiliates Detractors.” 


vy Hero 
The little boy hero ts 
not alone, he is simply the youngest, a kind of male 
Cinderella, “bare-footed and ragged, with his feet 
in the ashes.” A girl lures him to her home where 
he has to play a game of peach-stone bow! gambling 
with her grandmother. His own grandmother 
gives him the magic assistance of a bird which 
helps him beat the witch. He marries the girl, 
and on their wedding night scabs from sores on 
the hoy’s body magically turn into wampum which 
his wife treasures. The boy goes out hunting with 
his wife and her family, but he is so small that he 
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gets nothing but flowers and the men scoff at him. 
However, he returns home for some magic flints 
with which he is able to kill many animals and so 
he wins respect for his magic power. On their 
return from the hunting expedition he brings a 
great quantity of meat to his grandmother who 
makes him tall and handsome by her magic. Many 
elements in this tale differ from the general tone 
of the collection and the cause of this difference 
may le in the fact that it is one of the few tales 
recorded from a Mohawk informant. 

Five other tales (8-12) concern heroes who 
have various adventures and overcome monsters 
and wizards, but they do not follow the pattern 
described in any detail, though certain 
In “Dreadnaught Conquers 
a Giant Cannibal” a young man, rather than a little 
boy, is the hero. He goes in the forbidden direc 
tion only after the death of his aged relative. He 
finds a young woman who is suffering from a giant 
who comes periodically and cuts pieces of flesh 
from her be nly. 


great 
motifs do reoccur. 


Our hero waits for the giant and 
when he appears they engage in a fight which lasts 
a year and takes them all around the world and 
back to their starting point. By that time they 
have both been reduced to bugs, one with a yel 
low mouth and the other with a red mouth. As 
previously directed by the hero, the girl restores 
him by pouring sunflower oil on the red-mouthed 
bug. The hero, a young man again, steps on the 
bug which is all that is left of the giant. Finally, 
he resuscitates all of the giant's victims by the 
falling tree trick. 

Another round-the-world fight occurs in “The 
Bloodsucker Bride and Other Adventures.” This 
hero is a very little boy who is kept in the house 
by his uncle. He finds a way out, however, and 
meets a boy of his own age with whom he be- 
comes friends. ‘Together they kill the bloodsucker- 
bride of the hero’s uncle. The two friends quarrel 
and finally decide to fight it out. This takes the 
form of a round-the-world combat. The first boy 
kills the second just as they are returning to their 
starting place. He returns to his uncle, but after 
a few days leaves again and meets a new friend. 
These two go off on adventures together. 

“Hastaha Defeats His Uncles” is a long, epi- 
sodic story. Many contests, with a whole series 
occur, but no relatives are rescued. 
After defeating all of the wizards, the hero kills 
two Flying Heads. In the last part of this tale the 
hero behaves like a trickster, deceiving the wolf 
and the partridge-woman in a series of practical 


jokes. 


of wizards 


Initial disaster comes to the hero in “.\dventures 
of Uniudt” when he starts out in the forbidden 
direction. However, his uncle’s magic helps hin 
overcome this difficulty and he sets out again, well 
equipped by his uncle with magic aids. He over 
comes a wizard in a hiding contest and resuscitates 
relatives, then he meets another wizard who chal 
lenges him to a foot-race. 
proceeds in a flying canoe. He has some humor- 
ous adventures with cannibals. He kills them, and 
goes on, completing a trip around the world and 
finally returning to his uncle. 

Only one contest, a foot-race, is involved in “A 
Braggart Challenged.” A young man, who is a 
good runner, boasts of his ability. A supernatural, 
giant bear, overhearing his boast, challenges him 
to a foot-race which the boy finally wins after 
many difficulties. The story points a moral fre 
quently found in this fiction, that boasting is a 
bad thing because it leads to a test of one’s powers. 

The main theme of five stories (13-17) 1s the 
rescue by a little boy hero of prisoners from torture 
by witches. In four of the five, this rescue ts 
accomplished by means of counter-torture which 
the boy inflicts upon the witches through a peculiar 
type of sympathetic magic 


After defeating him, he 


the boy has obtained 
moceasins made from the genitals of two witches 
and he causes pain to the witches by putting these 
moccasins in the fire. The prisoner whom the 
little boy rescues is a relative in four of the five 
stories, usually an elder brother. In all of the 
stories, the prisoner produces wampum when he 
is tortured, his tears changing into wampum as 
they fall. 

The first three stories are quite similar and 
might be considered versions of the same tale. 
Here is the outline of the plot. A little boy hero 
is the sole survivor of a group of brothers and 
lives with an aged relative. He discovers his 
elder brother, hidden in the house and he gets him 
up to dance and drum with him. Young girls, 
witches, appear in a flying canoe and kitnap the 
elder brother. The boy hero follows magically 
and demands moccasins made of the skin ot the 
witches’ genitals, which they give him. | In the 
witches’ land, the little boy discovers a friend of 
his own age and he helps him in various ways 
The two boys go to the longhouse where the 
brother is being tortured, each boy wearing one of 
the peculiar moccasins. When the witches tor 
ture the prisoners the boys stick their moccasined 
feet into the fire. This causes such pain to the 
torturers that they must stop. Then small animals 


The 


assist the boys in cutting down the prisoner. 
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witches are put to sleep by song or magic spell, 


their house is turned to rock, and house and in- 
mates are burned. 

In “Dreadnaught Rescues Relatives” the boy 
hero is called Uksedaiiha and he lives alone with 
his grandmother. His uncle is the one concealed 
and, after his discovery by the hero, stolen by the 
witches. In addition to rescuing the prisoner, the 
boy rescues others, ‘‘all his uncles,” by the falling- 
tree resuscitation method. 

“Uksedaiiha and the Kidnapped Brother” con- 
tains more detail about the other little boy, friend 
to the hero. Uksedaitha provides meat for the 
strange boy and his grandmother and frees them 
from a witch who has been taking all of their meat. 
After he has freed his brother from the torturing 
witches and brought him home, he revisits his 
friend, but finds he has become a cannibal. The 
two engage in a long struggle which takes them 
around the world and reduces them both to skulls. 
But a woman with sunflower oil, prepared ac- 
cording to the hero's previous directions, is able to 
restore the hero who smashes the opposing skull 
into a tree where it becomes a protuberance such as 
those used by the lroquois in making war-clubs. 

“A Witch and Torturers Outwitted” omits all 
of the first episodes of the tale and starts with the 
two boy friends and how one helps the other by 
freeing him and his grandmother from a witch 
who steals their food. This is effected by the 
hero's magic, for he can make the pot close on the 
hand of the witch when she grasps the meat in the 
pot. In this case the boys obtain the genital moc- 
casins from the witches in return for wampum. 
The prisoners are not relatives of the rescuer in 
this tale. The torturing goes on for many nights, 
the boys attending the meetings, but fearful of 
discovery, for when they put their moccasined feet 
in the fire and make the witches scream with pain 
the leader stops the meeting and tries smoke- 
divining—the smoke is supposed to move toward 
the person who is causing the trouble. The boys 
try various ways of dodging the smoke, running 
around and blowing much smoke about themselves. 
This story is different from the others in that ex 
cept for burning the peculiar moccasins the boys 
do nothing to destroy the torturers, and they es- 
cape with the prisoners whom they have set free 
without the aid of animals. 

As the title implies, “.\ Visit to the Sky and 
Other Adventures” concerns an other-world 
journey. Two orphans set out in search of their 
dead parents. They reach the sky world by means 
of a miraculous pine tree which extends to a hole 
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in the sky. In the sky world they do find their 
parents, but it is a disappointment to them, for they 
are not spoken to and they find that their father 
is suffering from burns inflicted upon him as pun- 
ishment for quarreling with his wife upon earth. 
They get a cold reception on all sides. Witches try 
to poison them, but they sham eating and escape. 
They are anxious to return to earth. A  super- 
natural man, who has acted as their guide, helps 
them back to earth. Magic feathers on their heads 
help them to descend, He promises to assist them 
in the future. This description of the other-world 
shows the unmistakable influence of the Handsome 
Lake religion. 

On earth again, the boy finds a friend and again 
performs the closing pot trick to keep away a 
witch who steals food. The supernatural helper 
Near them the torture of a 
prisoner to extract wampumi-tears is going on and 
they visit the longhouse and watch the perform- 
ance. The hero wants to stop the torture and asks 
his supernatural friend for aid. This he provides, 
giving the boy the genital-moccasins he asks for. 
At the lodge the next night the boys make the 
torturers stop by torturing them through the moc- 
casins thrust into the fire. The boys, with the aid 
of their heavenly guide, make the inmates of the 
lodge fall into a magic sleep. They free the 
prisoner, who in this case is not a relative, and 
magically burn the lodge with meteors and convert 
it into solid rock. The boy and his sister, trans- 
ported by a magic crow, return to their old home. 

In “Boy Hero Rescues Brother” the little boy 
lives alone with his grandmother. He discovers 
a hidden brother and gets him to come out and 
play with him, but a witch arrives and takes him 
away. The hero starts out in pursuit and meets a 
boy of his own age with whom he makes friends. 
The two boys go to the lodge where the torturing 
takes place, and the first night they simply watch 
the proceedings. On the second night they get 
their guardian animals to help them in the rescue. 
\ flying squirrel, the totem animal of one of the 
boys, poisons the food that the torturer is eating 
and so makes her stop. 


makes this possible. 


A bat, the other’s magic 
aid, paralyses the people, and the boy causes a 
magic sleep to descend upon the house. Then they 
free the prisoner and the little boy takes his 
brother home. 

Two stories (18, 19) tell how a brother rescues 
his sister froma wizard. Though the two plots are 
quite different, each has this fundamental theme of 
yrother assisting sister in an escape from wizards 


who have sexual designs upon her. Certain minor 
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motifs are common to both: deception is effected 
by wearing clothing of the other sex; a wooden 
doll, magically constructed to look like a woman, 
delays the wizard by catching and holding him in 
its cleft; and various uncles assist the couple in 
their flight. 

Two distinct episodes are involved in “The 
Sister's Rescue.” 
double. 


The first concerns the brother's 
The sister thinks that her brother is mak- 
ing improper advances toward her, but he assures 
her that this in his double. Both are red-headed, 
but the brother is distinguishable because of his 
larger teeth. Finally, the two engage in a round- 
the-world struggle. They fight until both are 
merely bloody skulls. But the sister, as previously 
instructed by her brother, is able to restore the 
brother by an application of sunflower oil, where- 
upon he destroys the evil double. 

In the second episode, the sister becomes in- 
volved with a wizard 
against swimming. 


when she breaks a tabu 
When the wizard spends the 
night with the brother and sister, the brother con- 
fuses him by wearing his sister's clothes and by a 
complicated manoeuvering of sleeping places. An 
attempt to discover the true sex of the brother and 
sister by means of a urinating contest proposed 
by the wizard, is thwarted by the brother's trick 
of using an apparatus made from a deer’s bladder, 
which both brother and sister use to trick the 
wizard, 

Then the siblings flee and on their way beg 
aid of four helpful old men, called “uncles” ; first 
is the sleeper, who prepares a wooden doll which 
detains the pursuer when he embraces it, second 
is the net-maker who detains him in the meshes of 
his nets, third is the maker of corn-husk faces who 
fights with him but is beaten, and fourth is the 
war-dancer who succeeds in killing him. 

“The Kidnapped Baby” begins with the girl as a 
baby, stolen from her parents by an evil man who 
wants to bring her up to be his wife. He dresses 
like a woman and masquerades as her mother. 
The girl has a little brother at home, and as he 
grows up he keeps hearing from his sister by magic 
and making plans to rescue her. He finds his 
sister while the wizard is out hunting and directs 
her how to discover the true sex of her kidnapper. 
Later he prepares a wooden doll to leave in her 
stead, and the brother and sister flee from the 
wizard. ‘The start is facilitated by a magic arrow 
transport of the sister, and the brother's turning 
into a hare and confusing the tracks around the 
wizard’s house. Men who live along the route 


agree to help the youngsters. The wizard is de- 
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tained first by the wooden doll, who talks and 
pretends to be ill, and finally dies. As the wizard 
embraces it he is caught by its closing upon him. 
The net-maker and the arrow-maker slow down his 
pursuit, and the war-dancer finally kills him, 
Stories similar to “The Nephew Who Went for 
Hazelnuts” are found in many of the collections of 
Iroquois folktales.* 
elaborated. 


This is brief and un- 
A boy spies on his uncle and discovers 
that he has a secret, magic food supply. In the 
uncle’s absence, the boy copies his uncle's magical 
procedures and uses up the nut food. When the 
uncle returns he tells the boy that he has caused 
his death, for this food was the only thing he could 
eat and it is impossible to obtain more of it. The 
youth, afraid of nothing, demands directions for 
getting the nuts and sets out. He has a wolf as a 
guardian animal, and, by transforming himself into 
a wolf, he succeeds in fooling the two gigantic 
buffaloes who guard the hazelnut tree. He steals 
a few hazelnuts and returns home with them. 


one 


In other versions of this story the hero must 
overcome many monsters, wizards, and witches to 
obtain the nuts, which are often chestnuts instead 
of hazelnuts. Other versions often have the hero 
distribute the nuts to mankind when he has secured 
them, and such stories seem related to culture- 
hero tales which relate how a type of food, or 
necessity such as fire, is obtained and given to 
man. 


Tests imposed on a young man by his bride’s 
mother or grandmother are of chief importance in 
the plots of four stories (21-24). In every case 
the old woman is a witch who seeks to destroy the 
young husband. The first three stories are ver- 
sions of the same complicated theme. Though 
they differ in many details, the main outline which 
they all share consists of the following essentials. 

A secluded young man, who lives alone with his 
uncle, is summoned by girls, who usually arrive 


ina flying canoe made of wampum. The hero is 


told that he must follow these girls and marry the 
youngest of them. 


\fter some magical prepara 
tions in which he is aided by his uncle, the young 
man starts out as leader of a group of suitors who 
also have been summoned to follow the sisters to 
their own country. During the trip the girls try to 
to destroy the suitors by various hostile tricks, and 
the young men behave in a hostile way toward the 
girls, tramping out their fires at night, refusing to 
share food with them, ete. Some of the suitors 


' Parker, Arthur, Seneca Myths and Folk Tales, 128 ff., 
Buffalo, Buffalo Hist. Soc., 1923 
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die on the journey. When the remainder arrives 
at the girls’ home, the witch tries to freeze the 
suitors by enclosing them in a house of ice. By 
magic the boys withstand this treatment and the 
mother then allows them to marry the girls. On 
their wedding night, the witch, feigning sleep, 
jumps into the fire; and she states, when aroused 
by the chief suitor, that she has dreamed that cer- 
tain animals must be killed. 
is fulfilled by the son-in-law. 


This dream demand 

The animals which 
he kills are identified by the witch as her relatives 
and helpers, or friends. Usually this dream de- 
mand is repeated three times and after the ful- 
filment of the final test the hero kills the witch and 
takes the girls home with him. 

“Suitors Overcome a Witch and Obtain Wives” 
follows this pattern and contains in addition some 
other details worth notice. The hero possesses 
magical deer-horns which grow under his arms 
and which he removes and uses to help him in 
climbing a slippery tree which is a prerequisite to 
the fulfilment of one of the dream-demands. At 
the beginning of this story the uncle attempts to 
persuade the girls to summon him instead of his 
nephew, but when they insist on the younger man, 
he equips him with many magic aids, and also helps 
him by magic at a distance during the tests. At the 
end of the story the uncle is rewarded by the 
nephew with the gift of two girls for wives. There 
are four girls and four suitors in this tale, but two 
of the suitors are killed on the journey. The two 
surviving suitors bring all of the girls home and 
present the uncle with the two extra girls. This 
story is unique in that the girls themselves sug- 
gest the destruction of their mother, and tell the 
hero how to find her “life,” a small object tied 
under the wing of a loon hidden under her bed. 

The title of “The and Their 
Suitors” might arouse a suspicion of influence 
from European tales, as seven is a rare number 
to occur in an aboriginal story. Moreover, the in- 
formant forgot some of the story and leaves the 
plot at loose ends. 


Seven Sisters 


The story proceeds along the 
pattern outlined above until the fulfilment of the 
first dream-demand. After that the witch im- 
poses a test which results in the flaying of the 
hero. He returns to her house without his skin 
and finds it hanging there. By magic he causes 
the skin to return to him and he destroys the 
witch's house, but what happens to the girls or to 
their mother is left in doubt. 

The third version, “A Witchcraft Contest” con- 
tains a great variety of magical objects and magical 
procedures. There is magic transportation, magi- 
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cal hunting, magic in the compulsion of wishes and 
of names. For example, the hero is given minia- 
ture objects by his uncle which enable him to have 
the object full size at any time he needs it. He has 
a little canoe which he can make full-sized and use 
whenever necessary ; he carries one piece of straw 
which can be converted into a large pile; and he 
has a tiny pot which becomes full-sized, ete. 
When he is in a hurry he reduces the size of his 
companions, puts them inside an oak gall and 
blows them on ahead. 

This tale is the only one in which, after the hero, 
has fulfilled three dream-demands for the mother- 
in-law, he plays a similar trick upon her. He 
dreams that she must gather a basketful of wild 
beans before noon. She and her daughters are 
unable to accomplish this, so he destroys the 
mother but takes the daughters home with him, 
telling his companions, “Don't hurt your wives.” 

“Hunter's Adventures with a Cannibal and a 
Witch” does not belong to the same tale-type, but 
it, too, includes the dream-demands. In this story 
one of four brothers cannibal. He 
pursues his brothers and kills two of them, but 
one escapes with the help of a big turtle who takes 
him across the lake but drowns the cannibal when 
he is on her back. The survivor finds a house 
where a girl lives alone with her grandmother. 
The girl marries the hero, but her grandmother 
is planning ways to destroy him. She jumps into 
the fire, pretending to be asleep, and when aroused 
by the hero claims to have dreamed that he must 
kill a monster bird. He accomplishes this test. 
The next night she repeats the performance and 
demands that he kill a monster bear. She takes 
him by boat to the island where the bear is sup- 
posed to be and maroons him there. Human bones 
advise him to climb a tree for the night to avoid 
the animals which the grandmother expects will 
destroy him, and to surprise her the next day by 
hiding in the sand when she approaches to discover 
his fate. 


becomes a 


He follows this advice and succeeds in 
marooning the would-be marooner. 

Five stories (25-29) have as their theme the 
competition and hostility older and 
younger men over women, The relationship be- 
tween the males is that of uncle and nephew, and 
since they are said to be living in the same house, 
or related through the mother of the younger, the 
uncle referred to is the mother’s brother. The 
women involved are in all cases mates or potential 
mates for the younger man. In the plot of the 


between 


first two stories, they are deceived into marrying 
the older man, and in the cannibal uncle stories the 
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nephew's wives become the cannibal’s victims. 
In other words, either by deceit or by crime the 
older men get the women intended for the younger. 
The consequences vary. The deceitful uncle is 
killed, in one case by his nephew, in the other by 
his nephew's small son. The cannibalistic uncle 
is cured of his vice in two of the three stories, and 
in the other he turns into a Monster Bear, and is 
eventually killed by his nephew's son. 

“The Wizard Outwitted” shows the older man 
as a conniving wizard who by deception gets the 
wife intended for his nephew. Because the wizard 
knows magically that the girl is on her way to his 
nephew he exchanges door hangings and head 
dresses with the younger man. The first girl sent 
is tricked into marrying the wizard, but her sister 
who comes later finds and marries the nephew. 
The wizard returns to the mother-in-law only fox 
and crow meat—despised food; but the nephew 
gives much good deer meat in return for the mar- 
riage-bread gift of the girl. The mother has other 
daughters for whom she wishes to find husbands, 
and she investigates a large family of brothers. 
She finds no meat in the house, for the men are 
always playing, so decides against sending any of 
her daughters to that household. This story is 
quite explicit about marriage customs and_ the 
reciprocal food exchanges involved in marriage. 

The wizard assures his wife that she is married 
to an important man, for he is a great practitioner 
of medicine, even if not a great hunter. However, 
his wife discovers that he practices evil magic and 
dances with skulls as decorations, so she runs 
home to her mother, hiding a log substitute in her 
bed to delay the discovery of her departure. The 
uncle does not pursue his wife, but decides “not to 
care.” The antagonism between uncle and nephew 
comes to a climax when the young man’s wife 
breaks a tabu imposed by the uncle. Then the two 
engage in a contest of magic power. The uncle 
burns the house by magic, but the nephew restores 
it by his stronger magic. Then the nephew sur- 
prises the uncle, by magically approaching him 
unnoticed, and causes a shower of magic arrows to 
destroy him. 

The other version of the same theme starts in 
a similar way; the girl is deceived into marrying 
the older man, and the younger man later marries 
her sister, but the rest of the tale concerns the 
nephew's son. The title of the tale is “The Mis- 
chievous Uncle and the Boy Wizard.” The boy is 
indeed a powerful wizard. He grows with super- 
natural speed, and kills his uncle when the latter 
steals meat from the boy's father, for in this case 
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too the uncle can kill no game: he “gathers only 
mushrooms growing on the sides of rotton logs 
The rest of the story concerns adventures of the 
boy wizard; he finds a friend of his own age, 
drowns some witches, and returns home, bringing 
with him his friend and his friend’s grandmother. 
There are three stories (27 
uncles. 


29) about cannibal 
The first two tell of a cannibal who is 
cured of his vice and reformed. 

quite similar to a story given by 


The first one is 

Parker * from 
the Seneca, though this is from a Tuscarora in 
formant. In both stories an uncle and nephew live 
in a partitioned lodge, the uncle haunting humans 
and practicing cannibalism, the nephew hunting 
and eating proper animal food, A wife comes to 
the nephew, but she is killed and eaten by the 
uncle. Because of the young man’s grief the uncle 
himself provides a second wife for him, kidnapping 
her from her people. She is safe from the uncle's 
viciousness, but her husband is afraid, and the 
couple flee. In their flight they run into dangers 
and call upon the uncle, who rescues them 
Finally they come to a_ settlement and an old 
woman recognizes the cannibal as her son. She 
cures him of his vice by giving him a fish broth 
which acts as a purge, and he is changed into a 
normal eater. 

The second version tells how the uncle's vice 
begins when he tastes blood, sucked from his own 
wound. Subsequently, he kidnaps a baby nephew 
and takes him to the woods with him. When the 
boy has grown up, a wife comes to him, but as in 
the story above, she is killed and eaten by the 
cannibal. However, a second wife soon appears, 


and she has magic power. She eludes the uncle 


when he pursues her, and cures him with a potion 


which makes him 
normality. 


vomit and eradicates his ab 
From this point on, the story is con 
cerned with a contest between the reformed uncle 
and a “strong man” who ts threatening the village 
In a lacrosse game and in a foot-race the uncle 
defeats the stranger and frees his village from 
danger. 

“The Cannibal Uncle and the Boy Hero” com 
bines several The situation at the be- 
ginning is similar to that in the other cannibal 
uncle stories; a cannibal and his nephew live to 
gether in a partitioned house. The uncle kills and 
eats the first two wives who come to live with the 
nephew. 


themes. 


The third wife has magic which pre 
vents the uncle from catching her, but the nephew 
is afraid and the couple flee. Their flight is a 


' Thid., 284. 
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complicated, magical affair; moccasins are sent 
out to make tracks to confuse the pursuer; the 
woman is fitted into a spliced arrow and shot 
ahead; and the man uses the springing tree trick 
to get well started. They cross a large body of 
water by using a magic flint which cuts a path for 
them through the lake. 

The rest of the story is unrelated to the an- 
tagonism between uncle and nephew. The per- 
sons change character and the plot is involved 
with motifs known from = the stories called 
“Thrown-away” and the “Rolling Head.” It is a 
horror tale in which the nephew changes into a 
wizard and tries to kill his son with poisoned food ; 
the mother, the wife of the nephew, is killed by the 
uncle transformed into a Monster Bear, and she 
becomes a rolling head and pursues her own son 
until he is able by magic to destroy her. The 
uncle-monster is finally killed by the nephew's 
son. L[Evidently, various tales have been combined 
in this curious story, and only the first part of it 
belongs to the cannibal uncle series. 

Four stories (30-33) are concerned with Atu, 
who is Winter or Cold personified and usually 
described as a large man covered with ice. All 
four of these stories describe a contest between 
a mortal man and Atu, which illustrates how the 
theme of contest extends throughout lroquois fic- 
tional thinking. In two of the stories supernatural 
help is given the mortal who overcomes Winter by 
following the directions given; in the other two 
tales the mortal is victorious through simple 
naturalistic methods of withstanding the cold. 

The first story is a realistic tale and contains 
much ethnographic detail. A young man called 


Sodiesgo, but not possessing any of the powers of 
a trickster, is assisted by his uncle in preparing for 


winter. Old methods of tanning, making clothing, 
and fashioning bows and arrows are described. 
The young fellow speaks disparagingly of the cold, 
and Atu (Cold himself) appears and challenges 
him to a contest. The theme of boasting which 
results in a challenge and subsequent contest with 
a supernatural being, which the mortal is enabled 
to win after many difficulties, is one of the key 
motifs in Iroquois contest stories. In this story, 
the matter-of-fact acceptance of a dream as a true 
message is noteworthy. The defeat of Atu is 
accomplished by naturalistic means in this tale—a 
well-protected house, quantities of wood and _ oil 
on the fire, actually melt the Ice Man and reduce 
him to the size of a little boy. 

Much magic is involved in the second story, 


“The Hunter and Atu.” Atu appears to a hunter 
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alone in the forest and challenges him to a contest. 
At night a supernatural woman comes to the aid 
of the frightened man. She gives him advice and 
charms by which Atu is to be vanquished. Here, 
as in the following tale, strawberries steeped in 
liquid are considered antagonistic to Atu.  Straw- 
berry vines are one of the gifts from the super- 
natural woman, and are helpful in defeating the 
Cold. According to the Iroquois, berries appear 
in the exact spot where the snow lingers longest 
in the spring ; and phrasing this metamorphosis in 
terms of warfare, the berries have vanquished 
Winter. 

When the hunter has defeated Atu by means of a 
large fire and the berries and charm, Atu con- 
cedes defeat and bestows powers in running and 
hunting, and a magical war-club, upon the lucky 
hunter, 

After the contest, the female supernatural re- 
turns to the hunter and carries him on her back 
to her realm above the clouds where she lives with 
many of her kind. They are Fire-Dragons, or 
Meteors, and look like and are called “lions.” 
Their “king” tries to scare the hunter by appear- 
ing to him first in his lion’s-skin. When he re- 
moves the skin, he has the appearance of a man and 
they talk and shake hands. This Fire-Dragon also 
bestows powers upon the hunter and assures him 
of a happy marriage. Here is a peculiar’ type of 
sympathetic magic—as soon as the man starts to 
think about a certain woman of his choice, she 
will begin to dream of him. This is the prediction 
of the lion-people, and the last part of the tale tells 
how the prediction works out. 

In this story a general tendency to make a class 
of supernaturals out of a single mythological char- 
acter is seen at work. As there are a group of 
Thunderers, Stone Giants, False Faces, so there 
is a class of Fire-Dragons. The Fire-Dragon was 
a single supernatural creature in the creation myth, 
but here we find a whole tribe of similarly endowed 
creatures. 

“Hunter's Fight with Atu” is brief. Atu ap- 
pears as a little old man asking for food. When 
the hunter begrudges him the food, a challenge to 
a contest is given. Thaw, personified, comes to 
help the hunter with advice and magical straw- 
berry vines. When Atu is defeated he presents 
his conqueror with supernatural power, luck in 
hunting. 

“Atu Anecdotes” contains a brief contest, called, 
in this case, a “party,” and various folkloristic be- 
liefs concerned with Cold are related. Holes in 
the side of a house mean that the owner is a friend 
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of Atu. When the trees crack in winter, that is 
Atu hammering them. <Atu goes home in the 
spring and comes back to bother men in the fall, 
but his power is definitely of this world and he will 
not bother people in the hereafter. 

There are five stories (34-38) in which flight 
or escape from a monster, cannibal, or other 
dangerous witch or wizard predominates in the 
plot, although other motifs may be present. Can 
one call flight a type of contest without stretching 
the concept of contest out of all meaning’ The 
answer is affirmative in the case of these stories, 
for in them flight is active; it is one kind of op- 
position, in which obstacles are placed in the path 
of the pursuer, and assistants come to the aid of the 
pursued, in such a way as often to be the instru- 
ments of the pursuer’s downfall. 

“Chased by a Monster” is a magic flight story 
of the typical Iroquoian scheme. The pursued 
hunter has two magic objects which make obstacles 
which deter the pursuer: a magic stone which 
forms a barricade of rock, and a magic feather 
which forms an impassable barrier of pigeon ex- 
crement. With daylight each of these magic tricks 
is worn out, and the pursuit goes on. Now the 
young man meets old men who help him: a net- 
maker who throws nets in the path of the monster 
and so delays him for awhile; then a pot-maker 
who heats pots, into which the animal steps and 
falls, so that the old man can kill him with his 
war-club. 

The magic flight is the sole motif in this tale, and 
it is in an abbreviated form. No reason is given 
why a monster should be pursuing this man. The 
man is simply warned by a supernatural voice that 
he must flee, and he is given charms to aid him in 
his flight. The monster is not described; it is 
simply stated that it is a Gaiyagwahi or giant bear. 

“Uksedaittha Escapes From a Witch” differs 
from most of these stories because in it there is an 
evil witch grandmother who tries to kill her grand- 
son. Usually the grandmother is the protective, 
motherly character who cares for the boy hero. 
The hero in this tale discovers that his grand- 


mother is going to murder him and he secretly 


prepares an axe with which to defend himself. 
He succeeds in killing the old witch and then he 


runs away. He asks a fish to swallow him and the 


fish complies with the request. Later, some girls 


find the fish, caught in a trap, and cut out the little 
boy, who is unharmed. The eldest girl wants to 
keep him, but her mother says she must leave home 


if she does. So she goes off into the forest with 
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the little boy who grows up with astonishing speed 
and becomes a marvelously good hunter. 

Flight from a buffalo is the theme of ‘Ad- 
ventures of Dreadnaught with Monster Buffalo.” 
No reason is given for the chase, “but the monster 
followed him for a year without stopping and they 
went round the world.” In flight the boy returns 
to his starting place and asks for help. Two men 
prepare to help him: one is the net-maker and the 
other is the possessor of a magical stone-headed 
hammer. The net-maker entangles the buffalo and 
holds it for a time, the hammerer pounds its head 
and paralyzes it momentarily, but it recovers and 
continues the chase 
comes to help. 


Finally, a greater wizard 
He gives the boy some magic vines 
which enable the boy to run in the air. Then, 
when the buffalo runs between two trees the boy 
throws the vines at it. The buffalo becomes en- 
tangled in the vines and transformed into a huge 
lump upon one of the trees. 

“Scalp-Hunters’ Adventures” contains other 
episodes in addition to the story of a flight. The 
first part of the tale is the story of the gigantic 
serpent who grows from a little snake to terrific 
size. It swallows many of the villagers but ts 
killed by one of them, a wizard who knows “about 
everything.” The final episode concerns a war 
party which, after taking some scalps of enemies, 
is pursued and loses one member of its own force. 
Between these two incidents is the story of a flight 
from a monster cricket, a Djinosanosgowa, This 
creature, which is as large as a bear, is a man 
eater and it pursues and eats several members of 
a hunting party, for although they run it is 
magically able to overtake them. One hunter, 
running away, comes to the shore of a lake. There 
a sea-lion man comes to his aid and says he will 
fight the monster in the man’s behalf if the man 
will assist by pouring water on him while he fights. 
This fight is a long struggle. “The monster was 
such a wizard that, when the sea-lion tore its legs 
off, they began rolling back to join the body. The 
hunter kept kicking the legs away whenever he 
could, while the monster kept trying to break 
away, and at last got free and ran back to its den.” 

At this point the sea-lion changes into a man 
and tells the hunter that he and the other men can 
now destroy the monster completely if they will 
return to its den with some magically 
arrows. 


treated 
This they do, and, when they have burned 
it, they obtain power from its ashes. 

The final item in this series, “Boy Hero's Ad 
ventures” is also a discursive, episodic tale, A 
boy is pursued by a Flying Head because he has 
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killed all the frogs ina pond. A wizard, alter ego 
of the boy, presents him with two magic objects: 
a small stone which turns into a mountain of rock, 
and a small chip of wood which creates a barrier 
of fire. When these charmed creations vanish 
the Head goes on in pursuit, but it is finally 
stopped by a lake which the boy is able to cross 
with the aid of an alligator, On the other side of 
the water the boy gets into more trouble. He 
braves and kills a cannibal giant and resuscitates 
the giant’s victims. An episode which explains 
why the fox is yellow, and another which con- 
cerns a blind crayfish-woman’s search for water 
are appended without much cohesion. 


Il. MAGIC RELATIONSHIPS WITH ANIMALS 


Though animals, as allies, magical assistants, 
or messengers may assist either the hero or his 
opponents in the hero-contest tales, animals are 
not of primary importance to the theme. There is 
a group of stories, however (39-66), in which re- 
lationships between men and animals are para- 
mount to the development of the plot. 

The relationship between the hunter and the 
animals he hunts, an important one in actuality, 
is the theme of the story of the animals who re- 
venge a broken hunting tabu. This tale, of which 
there are three versions (39-41), tells of a hunter 
who has magical hunting powers and magical pro- 
cedures which carry with them a tabu against 
being watched. This proscription is broken by a 
curious female relative. In two cases the offender 
is the hunter's wife, in the other his sister-in-law. 
In revenge the animals in a body descend upon 
the hunter and kidnap him. The moose carries 
the hunter away on his back, and the other animals 
run in a gigantic circle, the man a captive in their 
midst. In one version, the son of the kidnapped 
hunter and the disobedient peeping wife is a 
wizard, who grows with supernatural speed and 
determines to rescue his father whom he hears 
singing in the distance. The boy finds the deep 
circular track made by the kidnappers and uses one 
of his father’s magic flints to kill the moose which 
carries his father, whereupon the other animals 
disband. The boy takes his father home and the 
family is reunited. One version has the grand- 
mother in the role of rescuer. 

These stories reinforce the tabu against women 
having any knowledge of hunting magic. In all 
of them women are the offenders. The animals 


themselves apply the sanctions; the consequences 
are dangerous but not fatal to the hunter; and the 
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magic itself is not impaired, for after his misad- 
ventures the hunter is as effective as before. 
Another actual relationship, that between a 
hunter and his dogs, is the basis of the story of the 
self-sacrificing dogs. That five versions of ‘The 
Faithful Dogs” were recorded shows this to have 
been a favorite, well-remembered story. 
simple tale. 


It is a 
Briefly, a man alone in his hunting 
shack is warned by one of his talking dogs that a 
monster is about to attack him and that the dogs 
will do all they can to delay the monster if the man 
will flee. Usually, during his flight the dogs report 
to the hunter on the progress of the monster as he 
kills off the dogs one by one. When the last dog 
is gone, the man reaches a settlement and _ tells 
his story. A revenge party is sent out to search for 
the monster and sometimes succeeds in destroying 
it. 

There is variation in the different reasons given 
for the monster's pursuit of the man, the number 
of dogs varies from two to seven, and the pursuing 
monster may be a Flying Head, a Giant Lizard, 
or simply some horrible creature, described as 
peculiarly dreadful, hairy, etc. As a sequel, the 
man may bury the dogs with human rites, or he 
may be afraid to be out alone thereafter. 
story (42) another episode is added. The dogs 
reappear and guide their former master on a 
journey to Dog Heaven. 
the entrance. 


In one 


Here a Cerberus guards 
The story ends humorously—the 
little dog runs away to look for a drink of water 
and never comes back again. 

Throughout most of the fiction animals appear 
as allies or assistants to humans, talking and acting 
like humans, and sometimes in a typical guardian 
or totem-animal role. Four tales (47—50) tell of 
the beginning of such a relationship. The animals 
involved are the sea-lion, the blacksnake, the bear, 
the squirrel, and the toad. In one case, that of 
the blacksnake, the animal is invoked, asked to 
come and wrestle with the man who seeks power 
from it. The snake appears and wrestles with the 
man, The man is stalwart, but is forced to give 
up. As a reward the snake bestows strength in 
wrestling. 

In the other three stories the human recipient is 
pitiable and receives the friendship and help of the 
animal unsolicited. One case is that of a poor 
orphaned girl who is befriended by a female sea- 
lion, taken to the sea-lion’s underwater lodge, and 
given magical curing powers for the rest of her 
life. 

Another case is that of an orphaned boy. A 
bear becomes his foster-mother and gives him 
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power to locate and kill bears when he returns 
to human society. 

The squirrel and the toad appear in one story 
(50) as aids ina bitterly contested game of lacrosse. 
The squirrel appears as a man to the hero and 
gives him vague promises of help. The man who 
has the squirrel ally is successful in the end. This 
is a rather discursive and confusing story, but the 
information as to the magical procedures involved 
in the game of lacrosse is interesting. 

Since animals talk and act like humans through- 
out these stories, it is only natural that marital 
and other sexual relationships between humans 
and other species sometimes occur. Among non 
human spouses, the watersnake or serpent is the 
most common. 


52 


There are two versions (51 and 
of a story about a girl who refuses human 
suitors and is wooed and elopes with a serpent 
man. He takes her to his underwater lodge where 
he appears to her sometimes as a snake, sometimes 
as aman. Like the wizards and witches of many 
tales, the serpents have external souls which hang 
under their beds. With the aid of a Thunderer, 
the girl is able to steal these hearts and make her 
escape. The Thunderer frees the girl from con- 
tamination by removing the snake progeny from 
her body, and then marries her himself. The 
Thunder Boy, product of this union, should not 
be corrected—the prohibition against offending a 
supernatural spouse is a widespread motif, and 
here it is applied to the child—and, when he is 
rebuked by his mother, both he and his father de 
part. 

In this connection Thunderers appear as a class 
of supernatural men, friendly to mortals and ini 
mical to underground and underwater creatures, 
especially the water serpents. So it is logical for 
Thunderers to aid the woman who has become 
involved with the water snake. The Thunderers 
often solicit the aid of humans in their war against 
evil creatures, and in this tale the brother of the 
snake’s wife helps the Thunderer in the rescue. 

Dire consequences follow the eating of fish. 
Two stories (53 and 54) tell how humans, in one 
story a woman, in the other a man, are trans 
formed into water snakes and married to snakes, 
as a consequence of eating fish and developing an 
unappeasable thirst thereby. These tales rein 
force the tabu against the eating of fish, and they 
reflect the fear and suspicion attached to water 
creatures, snakes especially. The sexual aspects 
of these stories are not uppermost, but the trans 
formation and subsequent sexual union with ser 
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pents accentuate the repugnance felt toward these 
creatures. 

Misfortune in the form of a snake spouse over 
takes both man and woman (55 and 56). In each 
case the serpent spouse is viewed as a punishment 
for those who are recluses and refuse to partici- 
pate in normal human sexual conduct. 

The suitor-symbol appears as a motif in “The 
Marriage of Atu” and in “The Six Suitors.” In 
the former, the girl, although instructed to pick 
up only the buckskin covered ball which is the 
symbol of an Indian suitor, selects a smooth and 
glassy ball, the token of Atu or Winter, Claimed 
by the Winter God as wife, the girl suffers in his 
cold kingdom, but finally she escapes and regains 
her home. Their son seeks his father in an under- 
water world and prevails upon his father to grant 
the people warmer weather when they invoke him 
with the incense of tobacco, 

In “The Six Suitors” arrows are used as sym 
bols for different suitors. An unpainted arrow 
represents a man; the other colored arrows stand 
for various animals. The youngest of a group of 
daughters obeys her mother, selects the unpainted 
arrow, and is rewarded with a human husband. 
All her sisters, who have refused many suitors im 
the past, are punished by selecting animal hus- 
bands with their painted arrows. Again, the re 
fusal to accept suitors brings misfortune. 

In “The Young Man Who Wouldn't Marry” a 
male recluse is punished for his lonely life. A 
supernatural wife visits him, and entreats him 
not to ask any service of her. When he breaks 
this tabu she is transformd into mere bones, for 
she was a revenant, the worst kind of wife a man 
could have. 

Adultery with an animal, a giant-woodpecker- 
man, occurs in “The Unfaithful Wife.” When her 
infidelity is discovered, the wife flees with her 
paramour, and the husband and children set out 
in pursuit. The story is confused and has no logi- 
cal ending; perhaps the informant failed to recall 
the whole story. 


In many tales we find men able to change into 
various animals and, similarly, animals which 


transform themselves 


into men on occasion 
Children were sometimes threatened with the pos- 
sibility of being changed into birds or animals, or 
being abducted by birds or animals if they were 
lazy or disobedient. In “The Bad Boy and The 
Giant Crow” such an abduction takes place but 
with no ill effects. In “laziness 

shirker is transformed into a cuckoo, 


Punished” a 


Failure to accept a suitor is punished again in 
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“The Young Woman Who Wouldn't Marry.” 
This story tells how a giant muskrat, transformed 
into an infant boy, wrecks havoc in the life of a 
recluse girl who adopts him but is unable to get 
rid of him. He effects the death of many young 
men in the village, but finally relents and leaves 
the human group. 

The final tale included in this group, “Contest 
of Awehoont and Haniasez” is a story of such 
confusion as to the animal or human nature of 
the two main characters that it is impossible to be 
sure whether it is simply an animal story of a 
foot-race and lacrosse game between Humming- 
sird and Crane, or whether men with the names 
of the title possess power to transform themselves 
into birds and utilize birds for transportation and 
assistance. 


lil. HUMOROUS TALES 


Kleven stories deal with trickery and deception, 
but the trickster, Sodiesgo, appears in only four 
of them. In these tales Sodiesgo generally displays 
the role which gives him his name, “He who often 
abuses people by craft.”° Sodiesgo appears in 
these tales as a man, there is no trace of an ani- 
mal nature, but he has powers of transformation 
and changes himself at will into a little boy, a 
good-looking young man, or a hunter. 

Like most trickster tales, these stories are epi- 
sodic and consist of loosely connected incidents ; 
the trickster usually simply travels on from one ad- 
venture to the next. The roles of the trickster are 
inconsistent: in one episode he may be the clever 
deceiver, in anether he performs a kindly action, 
in another he himself is duped and dies. 

The most common incidents are of a lecherous 
or cruel character. This unrestrained sexuality 
and destructiveness show that he represents the 
unsocialized male. The humor of the tales de- 
pends on this: Sodiesgo does what is definitely 
“not done.” 

The trickster’s animalistic sexuality is illus- 
trated by his copulation with girls in swimming, 
or as they cross logs, and his marriage to a bear. 
In pursuit of amorous adventures he dupes the 
people and he takes advantage of the cupidity and 
fear of others to dupe them. Wanton cruelty is 
the trickster’s character in an episode where he 
tricks a grandmother into eating the body of her 
dead grandson, at a time when Sodiesgo himself 
is playing the role of a substitute for the dead boy. 


* Hewitt, J. N. B:, and J. Curtin, Seneca fiction, legends, 
and myths, 32nd Annual Report, Bureau of American ith 
nology, 283, 1918 
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The grandmother tries to punish Sodiesgo, but 
his magic is superior and he finally kills her. 

These trickster tales are not well-developed, nor 
thoroughly thought out. In one of them there is 
even some confusion as to the identity of the 
protagonist. The hunter, who is Sodiesgo, cures 
the men who have sharpened their legs to spear 
fish because Sodiesgo told them to! No doubt 
the informants were self-conscious about telling 
such tales to an ethnologist. The humor is coarse, 
and informants would hesitate to translate it 
into English, fearing condemnation for vulgarity. 
Under these circumstances, it is impossible to say 
whether this is a fair sample of the trickster stories 
told about thirty-five years ago, a period of more 
linguistic prudery than the present. 

Skanawadi (literally “over the swamp” or 
Hare) appears in only one story, a humorous tale 
of mutual fear of a Stone-coat and Skanawadi. 
Kach runs away from the other, but they keep 
on meeting, only to run away again. The story 
ends, “The Stone-coat sprang up shouting, ‘Spare 
me! Spare me!’ and ran off again at full speed. 
Skanawadi ran for his boat, pushed it off and lay 
down in it, and it may be that both he and the 
Stone-coat are going yet.” Skanawadi is called 
a man in this tale, and he shows no attributes of 
the Hare, unless his fearfulness and humor can 
be called such. 

Stone-coats appear in two other stories, but in 
these as well as in the illustration above, they are 
rather stupid and easily frightened monsters. Ac- 
cording to Hewitt, Stone-coats are monstrous 
giants, covered with a layer of stone. They ap- 
pear in the stories in the Hewitt-Curtain collection 
as cannibals, feared but often overcome by men. 
Parker describes them as “beings like unto men, 
but of gigantic size and covered with coats of flint. 
They are not gods and are vulnerable to the as- 
saults of celestial powers, though the arrows of 
men harm them not at all. The early Iroquois are 
reputed to have had many wars with them, and the 
last one is said to have been killed in a cave.” * 

In the Waugh collection the Stone-coats are 
easily duped and outwitted by men who pursue 
them and trick them. 
stones in the river. 


In one case the man throws 
The foolish Stone-coat thinks 
these noises are made by the man and pursues the 
stones until he drowns. Another Stone-coat is 
frightened and runs away because a bottle makes 


the dreadful sound of “bu, bu, bu.” In one tale 


a Stone-coat makes a man’s axe magically sharp 


® Tbid., 18. 
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enough to cut stone by putting his own magic 
saliva upon it. Since this is the man's axe the 
Stone-coat now fears the man and runs away from 
him. The Stone-coat tries to buy off his pur- 
suer but the man blows in his face and kills him 
with the axe which the Stone-coat 
rendered so magically potent. 


himself has 


Three tales contain some episodes that might 
be attributed to a trickster, though Uksedaiitha, 
the typical Hans or Jack of the hero stories, per- 
forms them. The protagonist’s character varies ; 
sometimes he behaves like a trickster, sometimes 
like a hero. In one episode the trickster seems 
to be an impersonation of Hare, for he dupes a 
grandmother into a liaison with himself, trans- 
formed into an old man, and this results in the 
birth of a little hare. Another episode tells of the 
rescue of a magic food supply, the typical exploit 
of a culture-hero. In another tale the trickster 
himself is rather lewdly duped when he tries to 
produce a wife by magic. 

In one story the hero succeeds in a round-the- 
world fight with a monster buffalo, but after this 
adventure he behaves like Sodiesgo: he sells a 
wasps’ nest, and he tricks a Stone-coat into dancing 
with pine-knots—an episode similar to the bulrush 
dance found in so many trickster cycles. 

“The Turtle, the Toad, and the Skunk” is a 
short version of Big Turtle’s War Party, of which 
Thompson writes, “One of the most popular 
trickster tales in the Plains and in all the neighbor- 
ing areas is Big Turtle’s War Party. The ad- 
ventures in this tale are always ascribed to the 
turtle, although he is not ordinarily considered as 
a trickster.”’ ‘ 

Trickster tales amuse by their violation of cus- 
tom, and by their expression of cruelty, destruc- 
tiveness, and animalistic sexuality. More truly 
humorous are the two versions of “The Foolish 
Nephew.” This tells of realistic and 
grotesque errors made by a young man when he 
nusunderstands directions given him by his uncle. 
Many of the episodes depend for their humor on 
puns or pseudo-puns, similarities of words in the 
native language, and consequently the translation 
falters over the joke. 


story 


Soth versions tell of the nephew who shoots at 
the uncle’s pointing finger or pointing lips in- 
stead of at the game pointed at. Both relate mis- 
takes in the invitation and treatment of guests at a 
feast, and of cooking inedible objects instead of 


7 Thompson, Stith, The folktale, 
1946 


322, N. Y., Dryden, 
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animal products because the boy takes the literal 
meaning of a word instead of its appropriate ex- 
tension. Both stories end with grotesque blunders 
of the youth while out courting. In one version 
the ending is humorous, but in the other the boy 
kills his girl instead of wooing her and he and his 
uncle are forced to flee, which they do literally, by 
transforming themselves into owls. Though the 
errors are violent and cruel, the linguistic sophisti- 
cation of these makes these 


blunders amusing. 


stories ridiculous 


IV. TALES OF EUROPEAN DERIVATION OR 


INFLUENCE 


The twenty tales in this collection which are 
patently European in derivation are typical of the 
stories borrowed from the French by the Lroquois 
and their Indian neighbors.” They consist of ten 
tales of magic and wonder, nine trickster and ani- 
mal stories, and one version of a Biblical story. 
This selection of borrowed tales, and its propor- 
tions, is representative of the extent to which 
French stories were accepted, remolded, and re- 
told by the Indian tribes of this area. All of the 
tales contain motifs of plot and details of culture 
which are not aboriginal, yet all of them recog- 
nizably differ from their European counterparts 
in thematic treatment and in the inclusion of de- 
tails and motifs taken from Troquoian folk tales. 
Some of them differ much more markedly from 
their European analogues than do others. 

Kor the most part, these tales are thoroughly 
representative of those which have gained the 
widest acceptance in North America. Seventeen 
of the twenty are among the themes listed by 
Thompson as stories of European origin most 
frequently found to have been borrowed by the 
North American Indians.” 

There are four versions (80-83) of the Euro- 
pean tale called, “The Extraordinary 


Compan- 
ions.” The skeleton of the story 


that the hero 
is aided in contests by a group of companions, 


each of whom possesses some marvelous power 
is present in all of the versions. 
however, belong to the more complex type of the 


Two versions, 


called 


story 
Land 


“The Ship that Went on Sea and 


A canoe which flies is known from the aboriginal 
Indian tales as well as in these borrowed stories. 
In the old Iroquois stories it is often described 
as a canoe made of wampum, and it may be pro- 


* Ibid., 286 
® [bid., 288 ff. 
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pelled through the air by birds which are called by 
the magician’s potent song, or by birds which are 
painted on the sides of the canoe and come to life 
at the wizard’s call. The flying craft in “The 
Gifted Companions” is described as an “Indian 
dug-out” in distinction to the masted, sailing ships 
which the travelers see as they fly over the ocean. 

The contests are an amalgam of Iroquoian and 
European elements. In “Dreadnaught Wins 
Tests” when the hero’s opponents have lost one 
game they do not pay the forfeit, but propose 
another competition as they would in the aboriginal 
tales, and the final contest is a fight as it so often 
is in the hero-contest stories. In this tale, when 
all the games have been lost, a surprise attack upon 
the hero and his friends is planned by his enemies, 
but the Good Listener overhears the plot and the 
surprise attack is instead launched by the hero. 

The romantic motive of the European stories 
usually the king's daughter is to be the reward for 
the successful competitor—is either lacking com- 
pletely or is turned into a joke by the Iroquois 
story-teller. In “The Magical Gift’ the hero, 
when he learns that the mayor's daughter will be 
the reward for the man who can build a ship which 
can travel over both land and sea, says that if he 
had such a boat he wouldn't “want to marry the 
mayor's daughter.” 

“The Strong Man” and “A Giant Story” are 
two lroquoian versions of Strong John. The two 
stories are quite similar, and both are humorous 
in the Paul Bunyan tradition. The master of a 
supernaturally large and strong fellow tries to do 
away with his inconvenient slave, but he is unable 
to rid himself of him. In desperation he sends 
him to Hell to bring back the master’s father. The 
hero returns with the devil himself as well as all 
the old men, for he cannot pick out the one wanted. 
Both of these tales lack elaboration and are very 
close to their European analogues. 

By contrast, “The Incestuous Marriage Pro- 
posal” is a thoroughly Indianized version of the 
Cinderella story. It completely lacks the romantic 
motivation and happy ending of the European tale. 
Instead of a cruel step-mother, an incestuous 
father drives the heroine away from home. An old 
woman (the fairy god-mother) gives her a magic 
bag and directs her to seek refuge with three sisters 
(the ugly step-sisters). The girls impose tasks to 
keep the heroine away from the Longhouse (ball). 
They seatter a basketful of beans 
animals aid the heroine to pick up. 


small 
Transported 
to the Longhouse by magic, our heroine sits alone 


which 


ina corner, an object of beauty and curiosity. But 
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no prince appears to dance with her. Instead, 
her father comes to the Longhouse. The girl 
denounces him and the unkind sisters, and Elijah- 
like ascends into the sky, This tale illustrates how 
plot details move freely and attach themselves to 
various themes and contexts. A series of motifs 
from the Cinderella story are woven into a tale 
whose theme is the successful eluding of an in- 
cestuous father. 

“The Forgotten Wife” contains many of the 
motifs of the tale generally called “The White 
Cat,” though it lacks the motif from which that 
title derives. In this version, the usual swan- 
The 
hero steals their dresses and will not return them 
until they tell their names. The native attach- 
ment of importance to names here replaces the 
more fanciful swan-coat motif. As in most ver- 
sions, the girl helps the hero with tasks imposed 
by her father, and aids him in their magic flight, 
which includes a magic horse and other details 
derived from the European tale. 

The wife is forgotten when a tabu against kiss- 
ing, imposed by her, is broken by a dog. So the 
hero prepares to marry again, but at the wedding 
feast the first wife reappears and a typical Iroquo- 
ian contest in magic ensues between the two 
women. Finally, a talking hen and rooster re- 
enact the father-in-law tasks and so arouse the 
hero’s memory—a detail which has been borrowed 
in many other \merican Indian 
tale. 

“An Indian ‘Jack the Giant-Killer’”’ combines 
two of the European tales most popular in Amer- 
ica. These are “The Seven Headed Dragon” and 
“John the Bear” and the tale as a whole is thor- 
oughly European, though the incidents lack elabor- 
ation. 


maiden motif is replaced by swimming girls. 


versions of the 


The combination of these two stories leaves the 
hero with two rescued princesses. To escape this 
impasse without bigamy the story-teller adds a 
third princess and has the hero take two girls 
home to be his brothers’ wives. The highly com- 
petitive brothers of the European tales are not 
congenial to Troquoian thought and the story-teller 
has amended the tale so that it is consonant with 
an uncompetitive attitude in regard to women, es 
pecially among brothers, 

“A Castaway’s Adventures” is a much ab 
breviated, but thoroughly European, version of 
“The Enchanted Horse.” The horse, the golden 
hair, the cow-bells, sailing ships, pancakes, kings, 
all are foreign to the Iroquois. 

“The Handless Maiden” is also a brief story, 
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probably related to the European story, ‘“The 
Maiden Without Hands,” and it shows incomplete 
adaptation to Iroquoian patterns. 

Three tales (91-93) are of the European trick- 
ster type. “The Foolish Boy” is a combination 
of elements from “Jack the Numskull” and “Jack 
the Trickster.” Such stories are always episodic 
and may consist of any number of incidents, ar- 
ranged in any order. Here we have the race with 
the pot, the search for the needle in the load of hay, 
the attempt to dry up the flooded cellar with flour, 
and killing a child with an axe when swatting a fly. 
After this last fatal error the hero runs away, but 
he gains wealth by falling on robbers who are 
counting their gold under the tree in which he 
is hiding, so he returns home and lives happily 
with his mother. 

The literal-minded mistakes of the foolish boy 
are somewhat similar to the literal-minded errors 
of the boy in “The Foolish Nephew” but the hu- 
mor of the situations is not as well assimilated nor 
as well developed in this European tale. 

“The Trickster Defeated’’ shows undoubted bor- 
rowing in the major incident of the action: the 
sale of magic, self-returning articles. However, 
the trickster, called by the Iroquois name, 
Sodiesgo, has many native traits. This is a 
well-adapted tale, an example of the amalgama- 
tion of elements from the two folktale traditions : 
for instance, red-osier dogwood, the typical Iro- 
quoian magic material, is utilized as a Kuropean 
magic wand which can fill a table with food. 

Another tale, “The Stone-coats Outdone,” uses 
European incidents in a_ story about typical 
Iroquoian characters: Uksedaiiha, the genuine 
little-boy hero of Iroquois stories, and the Stone- 
coats, those stupid, stone-clad giants. The substi- 
tution of a bird for a stone in a throwing contest, 
and biting a cheese instead of a stone, are borrowed 
from European tales. 

Two versions of “The Fox as Trickster” (94, 
95) combine in various order incidents from the 
Kuropean cycle of animal stories; and “The Rac- 
coon and the Crayfish” is simply one incident from 
the same series. Among others, these stories in- 
clude: diving for cheese, fishing with tail, the 
cowardly duellers, and playing dead to catch game. 

“The Adventures of Turtle” consists of two in- 
cidents. One is the well-known deception by turtle 


who wins the race by concealing his relatives along 
the course. The second is the story of tricking the 
deer into killing himself. 


“The Animals and Ikdjin” is similar to the 
cowardly duellers story. The animals in council 
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decide to kill their enemy Ikdjin. Several who 
are deputed kill the wrong person and when 
Ikdjin is finally found they all run away. VPer- 
haps Ikdjin is the house-cat, whose tail looks like 
a gun when standing upright. 

Only one version of a Biblical story is found in 
this collection. This is a thoroughly Indianized 
tale of Joseph and his brethren. It is surprising 
that although dreams were treated with as much 
respect by the Iroquois as by the ancient Hebrews, 
the Iroquois version does not retain the dream 
notification of Joseph, either of his supremacy 
among the brothers, nor of the coming famine. 
Instead, birds and cows tell him of coming events. 


2. TALES OF ORIGINS AND OTHER-WORLD 
JOURNEYS 

Compared with the variety and extent of the 
fiction in this collection, those stories which might 
be classed as myths, for they deal with origins, 
with the ordering of human life, and with the 
nature of the other-world, are scanty indeed. 
Only sixteen tales (64 pages of text) belong in 
this category. 


I, ORIGIN STORIES 


There are three versions of the Cosmogonic 
Myth (100-102). The first is an Oneida version 
of the well-known myth, and it is the most elab- 
orated of the three. 
sential points : the sky -world, the upro iting of the 
light-giving tree, and the casting down of the sky- 
woman; the animals’ diving for earth, and the es- 
tablishment of the earth on the turtle’s back; the 
sky-woman’s daughter becomes the mother of 
twins, the Good and Lvil-minded ones; the Good- 
minded, a culture-hero, liberates the animals pent 
up by his brother, and secures corn; the brothers 
have a world-shaking, cosmic battle, and they fight 
until nothing is left of them except their bones 
which are gathered up by their grandmother ; the 
story ends when Good-minded says he will re 
turn on the last day of the world. 

The second Cosmogonic myth is a confused 
version from a Cayuga informant who evidently 
had forgotten the story. The twins are abducted 
by a roc or giant crow. Then the story changes 
completely : Uksedaiiha, a culture-hero now, insti- 
tutes the Great Feather Dance and other cultural 
forms such as the moiety system. 

A. third version comes from. a Tuscarora and 
combines some of the elements of the old myth, 
such as the earth-diving and the founding of the 
earth on the turtle’s back, with 


It contains most of the es 


some modern 
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ideas, such as the evolution of man from apes in 
four generations. 

Only two brief items (103, 104) are concerned 
with constellations. The first tells how, when 
some children are refused food for their cere- 
monial, they dance on into the sky to form the 
constellation which we call “The Pleiades.” “The 
Legend of the Dipper” is a similar type of ex 
planation of a group of stars. This constellation 
is said to be a bear with three hunters following 
him, the first hunter carrying a pot upon his back. 

“Dangerous Monsters Overcome” and “De- 
garohiawago and the Great Mosquito” are ac- 
counts of how the animals of today are descended 
from monsters of similar characteristics, an idea 
found in much Iroquoian folkloristic material. 
The theory is that at one time there were gigantic 
prototypes of the animals we know today. These 
monsters were a great menace to mankind. Their 
destruction, usually accomplished by a man with 
the aid of some supernatural being, resulted in the 
small animals that we know today, not dangerous 


to man, but sometimes a pest as in the case of the 
mosquitoes. 


Il, THE ORDERING OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 


The stories which deal with the origins of cere- 
monial affairs (107-109) reflect the closeness felt 
to exist between men and animals. The “Origin 
of Ganoda” is the story of the discovery of the 
semi-mystical medicine, Ganoda, by the wolf and 
his animal associates, and the restoration of a 
dead hunter, a great friend of the animals, by 
means of it. Both “The Origin of the Bear So- 
ciety and Ceremony” and “The Hunter and the 
Haguks” tell how a man was abducted by an ani- 
mal which behaved towards him like a foster- 
parent. On the man’s return to human society, 
unharmed, he instituted rites connected with the 
abducting animal. 

“Culture Hero’s Gifts” is the sole account of 
this kind in the collection. The culture-hero is 
probably the same as the Good-minded twin of the 
creation story and the Earth Grasper of Hewitt's 
long legend.'’® In this tale, the culture-hero, an un- 
known stranger, visits a poor old woman and hunts 
to supply food for her and her granddaughter. 
He beautifies the ugly girl and then marries her. 
Curiosity is aroused about his powers and the 
chief of the village questions him as to his identity. 
The stranger says only that he has come from 


10 Hewitt, J. N. B., Jroquoian cosmology, 2nd part, 43rd 
Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 470, 1928. 
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“above the sun.” He explains to the people the 
uses of various medicinal plants, barks, and roots, 
and gives them corn, beans, and squash, It is not 
until his departure that he reveals his name. 

The episode of the powerful stranger visiting 
the poor woman is a secular rather than a mytho- 
logical motif, but other parts of the story, for ex- 
ample the youths who follow the departing hero’s 
footsteps and consequently discover the food 
plants, are found in the Hewitt myth. 

There are two stories (111, 112) of the gift of 
corn by a supernatural spouse. “The Story of 
Gosadea” tells how an especially good hunter, who 
has done a good deed by naming a new chief for 
the trees, is rewarded by having a supernatural 
Corn Maiden for wife. His brother acts disre- 
spectfully toward the corn and as a consequence 
the wife goes back to her old home and takes the 
corn with her. The husband seeks his lost wife 
and succeeds in finding her. He brings back the 
corn but not the Corn Maiden. “How Corn was 
Obtained” is essentially the same story. However, 
the hero is a virgin, a man who has long refused to 
marry, and, according to the usual pattern in the 
tales, he should be punished rather than rewarded 
for his non-acceptance of the usual sexual mores. 
But in the rationale of fiction, one would say that 
strange things happen to him because he is a 
strange man. The Curtin-Hewitt collection has 
four stories which concern the acquisition of corn 
and related ceremonies and songs. One of them is 
similar to the two stories discussed here." 


III, OTHER-WORLD JOURNEYS 


The collection contains three stories of journeys 
to another world (113-115). The first two show 
some similarities to the long myth, recorded by 
Hewitt, in both Seneca and Onondaga.'? In “The 
Young Man Who. Went to Where the Sun Sets,” 
two young men set out to the west to find out “how 
far the sun goes at sundown.” One of them is 
caught by a gigantic spider web, but the other, with 
the supernatural guidance of one of the Thunder- 
ers, succeeds in reaching the place where the sky 
rises and falls. He runs underneath while the sky 
is up and attains the other world, where the 
Thunderers live. They take him on various of 
their rain-making expeditions and then return him 
to his home. As in the Hewitt tales, he is an old 
man upon his return, and this makes the second 


11 32nd Ann. Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., No. 121, 1918 


12 32nd Ann. Rept., No. 119, 1918, and 43rd Ann. Rept. 
Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 792 f€., 1928. 
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part of the tale rather incongruous. The hero and 
his mother journey to another region where the 
hero marries and settles down. Later, his mother 
wants to return to her old home and asks the son 
to accompany her. His wife is opposed to the 
move, but the hero leaves, his duty to his mother 
being stronger than his duty to his wife. This 
conflict of responsibility might be an indication 
that the story is old, as modern thought would 
not emphasize a man’s duty to his mother to such 
an extent. 

“Hunting Adventures and the Hereafter” be- 
gins with an episode extraneous to the other-world 
journey ; a good hunter does the trees a service by 
appointing a new tree as their chief. Abruptly, 
the story-teller embarks on a story about five boys 
who start out on a trip and reach the place of the 
rising and falling sky. They pass under and are 
entertained by the Thunderers. One boy volun- 
teers to stay and assist the Thunderers in their 
tasks. The place they visit is a vague lind of the 
dead, and one of them falls in love with a girl 
there. In order to remain with her he must die, so 
he lets the falling sky crush him. The others re 
turn home and identify themselves with difficulty 
for they have been gone so long. 

“The Man Who Went Round the World” is a 
Tuscarora tale of a visit to the land of the dead, and 
it differs markedly from the others. At a council 
it is decided that a good runner shall be sent out 
to investigate the world, starting out toward the 
west. Should the runner not return another is to 
set out. A fine runner sets forth, first leaving a 
life-token, a robin which will cry out if the man is 
killed. He crosses lakes by dreaming; he en- 
counters strange people with whom he must con- 
verse in sign language; he is given a bag of gold 
but he leaves it because it is too heavy; he meets 
but eludes some Stone-coats ; he hibernates for the 
winter by magically covering himself with stone. 
After crossing a bleak, frozen land, he comes to the 
shadowy country of the dead where an unidentified 
supernatural being acts as his guide. He sees 
White people working hard, while Indians take 
their ease. He returns through the forest, en- 
countering monkeys and strange tribes of Indians, 
but finally regaining his home. It is difficult for 
him to identify himself, for he has been gone so 
long that none of his contemporaries is living. He 
recounts his experiences in detail. Tinged as it is 
with allusions to Whites, Heaven, monkeys, gold, 


etc., this tale is certainly of quite recent com- 
position, 
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3. ITEMS OF HISTORICAL OR ANECDOTAL 
CHARACTER 


I. PSEUDO-HISTORICAL TALES 


Legendary or pseudo-historical items are four 
(116-119), and two of them are concerned with 
Tadodahu, the semi-historical Onondaga chief." 
That so few items of this nature were collected in 
comparison with fiction seems to show that the life 
of fiction is hardier than that of this legendary 
material. 

“A Story of Tadodahu” describes the chief as a 
wizard, living root-entangled, and able to divine 
by smoking. He defeats a simple-minded Stone- 
coat by persuading him to hang up his coat by the 
fire. 

“A Story of Tadodahu and Deganawida” de- 
scribes the supernatural birth of Deganawida and 
the inability of his grandmother to dispose of him. 
The main episode in the story, a contest between 
Tadodahu and Deganawida is rather vague. The 
tale ends with a list of chiefs’ names given by 
Deganawida, the supposed founder of the Con- 
federacy. The story states that Tadodahu hung 
up strings of wampum to designate the tribes he 
had conquered, though other tales credit Degana- 
wida with the invention of wampum."' 

The acquisition of chieftainship by praiseworthy 
conduct in one case and by a tribal division in 
another is described in “Chieftainship by Merit 
and Otherwise.” This tale is of ethnological in- 
terest because of the information it gives on such 
customs as: the resignation of one man in favor of 
another who has a stronger claim to chieftainship 
because of war exploits, the protective measures 
used in camping and building stockades, and the 
traditional formulae for expressing various threats. 

Because of the description of peace-making in 
“The Man-Eating Monster Defeated” it belongs 
in this group of tales. Good-looking young girls 
are sent out with strings of white wampum to in- 
vite an enemy group to a peace-making assembly, 
and there are other details of ethnographic interest. 
However, the second part of the tale is fictional: a 
monster bear is defeated by a young and formerly 
despised hero who frightens the monster and re- 
ceives a tooth charm from him. A horse aids the 
hero in his contest, taking a role similar to that 
of the faithful dog in older stories. 


18 Converse, H. M., Myths and legends of the New 
York State Iroquois, V. Y. State Museum Bull. 125: 117, 
Albany, 1908. 

' /hid., 138 
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If. TALES AND ANECDOTES ABOUT THE THUNDERERS 
There are 
Thunderers 


about the 
(120-127), those anthropomorphic 
supernatural beings whose chief duty it is to make 
rain. The Thunderers also appear in some of the 
animal-spouse stories, where their antagonism to 
water monsters and their enlisting of men as help- 
ers have already been noted. In the Other-world 
journeys they appear as guides to their human 
visitors, whom they take with them on rain-making 
expeditions. Sometimes they also purify a mortal 
by pounding him in a mortar, after which he be- 
comes one of them. The number of Thunderers 
differs ; in some stories only one of them appears, 
but in general this one is thought of as belonging to 
a group of four or five Thunderers, all with simi 
lar characteristics. 


eight brief anecdotes 


Both the Thunderers’ antagonism toward water 
creatures and their frequent need of human as- 
sistance in fighting them are illustrated in “Giant 
Bloodsucker Overcome.” In “The Hunter and 
the Ganiakwaie” a Thunderer helps a man defeat 
a monster bear. “The Great Serpent Overcome” 
tells how thunder and lightning drive a monstrous 
horned serpent back into the water. This is one 
anecdote in which Thunder does not appear in his 
usual anthropomorphic guise. 


Two brief items (123, 124) tell of the adoption 
of a human being as an assistant to the Thunderers. 
“Origin of Distant Thunder” is a fragment from 
a story of an Other-world journey, and tells how 
the man who didn’t succeed in the dash under the 
rising and falling sky was taken as a helper for 
the Thunder Men, first having been purified by 


being pounded in a mortar. These human 
Thunderers are thought to be not as powerful as 
their supernatural counterparts, and so they be- 
come low or distant thunder. 

The Thunderers are a source of power to men 
in two anecdotes. In “Power Received from 
Thunderer” the power is not sought, but comes 
fortuitously to two little boys to whom the 
Thunderer appears as another youngster. This 
supernatural boy plays lacrosse with them and 
helps them to victory. He confers great strength 
in games and physical contests upon both of the 
boys. “Thunder Manas Puberty Spirit” describes 
how power was sought by boys at the age of 
puberty. ‘In olden times they used to take a boy 
who had arrived at puberty away out into the 
woods, so far that he could not go back home. 
They would leave him there alone for ten days 


with a single cob of corn. At the end of that time 
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they would return. . The boy would also make 
a friend of one of the larger animals and receive 
good luck from it.” In this story, a Thunder Man 
appears to a boy isolated in this fashion in the 
woods. He confers physical strength and prowess 
upon the boy, tells him of Thunderers fighting with 
water monsters, and gives him a feather talisman 
which when waved back and forth shows lightning 
on its tip. 


Ill. VAMPIRES, REVENANTS, AND OTHER FOLKLORE 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE DEAD 


Fourteen short tales and anecdotes (128-141) 
concern the dead, either as vampires or as reve- 
nants. There are five versions of “The Vampire 
Corpse.” This is one of most popular Iroquois 
stories and is found in practically all of the col- 
lections. That so many versions were collected at 
Six Nations about 1915 shows how well-known 
it was at that time. The story is simple: a group 
of people, two or more men, or a married couple 
with or without a child, stay overnight in a lodge 
on the trail. During the night one of the party 
is attacked and eaten by a vampire, for a sorcerer’s 
corpse has been left in the shack and has turned 
vampire. The remaining member or members 
of the party attempt escape, usually talking first 
in matter-of-fact tones so that the vampire shall 
be deceived as to their knowledge of its deed. 
Some member of the party effects his escape and 
reaches a community where he relates his ex- 
perience. The next day a party is sent out to 
investigate and finds the corpse with blood upon it. 
A further destruction of the corpse, by tomahawk, 
by burning, or by earth burial, then takes place. 
Generally, this story is accompanied by a discus- 
sion of the various forms of burial, and is given as 
one reason why the ancient custom of burial in a 
bark case inside a shack or on a scaffold in the 
trees was abandoned. 

Neglecting to feed the corpse is given in two 
tales as the reason for its attack upon the travelers, 
and in another version the travelers have stolen the 
food left for the corpse. The corpse is thought 
of as having some of the attributes of the living, 
for sometimes it is exhorted not to practice evil, 
and in two versions the corpse indicates regret for 
its evil deeds, for it is found weeping. 

Fear of the dead, especially the dead wizard or 
witch, is revealed as intense by the evidence of 
these tales. The rest of the items in this category 
are brief and their titles explain them. Some tell 
how seeing a ghost presages the death of those who 
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see it. More of them are modern in tone and are 
told as actual occurrences, happening to specific 
individuals. Only one is comical: “The Graveyard 
Hostelry” which tells how two drunken Indians 
find lodging with ghosts in their graves when they 
have been sent away from the hotel. 


IV. ANECDOTES, CHILDREN’S STORIES, AND OTHER 
FOLKLORISTIC ITEMS 


Sixteen brief items (142-157) complete the 
roster of tales. Two are short fables for children. 
In the first a fawn dreams that corn is in his 
nose, an omen that he will soon be in corn soup. 
The second is the fable of the woodcock and the 
worm: the bird gets a good dinner by giving 
worms a ride towards Heaven. 

There are two versions (147, 148) of a story 
about starvation. In one version a child tries to 
tell her starving parents that there is a deer 
drowned in a spring nearby. The parents cannot 
understand the child’s words and kill her for food. 
The punishment is dire; the mother dies and the 
father becomes insane. In the other version all 
turns out well; a starving hunter is about to kill 
his child, when a deer, about which the child has 
been trying to tell, is found by her mother. The 
intended crime is punished by the villagers who 
administer a public whipping to the father when 
they hear the story. 

Two stories are fragmentary, the informant evi 
dently having been unable to finish the story. 
“The Pigmy’s Cave” is interesting as the sole 
remnant of folklore about “the little people” in 
this collection. It tells how the Pigmies wish to 
exchange garden produce which they grow for red 
squirrels of which they are afraid but which they 
greatly desire, and the tale takes it for for granted 
that a profitable trade could be established between 
the Pigmies and the people. “An Indian “Tom 
Thumb’” is a comical story which bears some 
resemblance to the “Foolish Nephew” stories; it 
has some scatological allusions and perhaps for 
this reason, the informant did not finish it. 
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“The Magical Pipe and the Blind Hunter” is 
the description of how two sets of magical birds 
perform. A blind hunter has a pair of magic 
chickadees which direct him so that he can shoot 
game. Finally, they misdirect him and he shoots 
an old woman, Fearing vengeance, he runs away. 
The magical pipe is the prized possession of a 
young hunter. Two live pigeons perch beside this 
pipe and light it at its owner’s request. One day 
the pigeons fail to perform their duty and the next 
day the young man is dead. 

The remaining items belong to that strange 
borderland between fiction and_ reality, where 
strange, magical, or monstrous things are attrib- 
uted to actual persons, and the time and place of 
the actual occurrence may be specified. In “The 
Disobedient Boy” disrespect toward Hawenniyu 
causes a supernatural fire to follow a lazy boy. 
The strange and violent omen scares him into 
good conduct and he later becomes a well-known 
preacher. “Wizards Punished” tells as an his- 
torical tale how real men turn into wizards which 
have the power of transforming themselves into 
owls. They pursue and kill some of their own 
neighbors, but are finally caught and killed) in 
revenge. 

Seven short items (142, 145, 153-157) are re- 
lated as actual occurrences: the person to whom 
they happened was someone known to the in- 
formant or to the informant’s grandmother. They 
are short, strange occurrences, and the titles give 
adequate clues to the type of incident related. 
instance, ‘ 


For 
‘A Love Medicine Tragedy” tells how 
a love potion deranged the mind of a young woman 
to such an extent that she killed her husband and 
became completely insane herself. ‘“Onats Driven 
Away” tells of a man who had no fear of the mon 
ster called Onats, or Legs, and when he heard that 
such a creature had been seen in a certain place 
he went there. He heard something chasing him 
and ran, but by morning whatever it was seemed to 
be weakening, and by daylight all that could be 
found was a large turtle. 
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THe various students and students’ students of 
Boas—and that means all anthropological linguists 
in America—have responded to two imperative 
first, that for grammars, including mor- 
pheme lists; and second, that for voluminous col- 
lections of texts, whether or not the texts collected 
in the field are publishable. (And voluminous 
texts were publishable when Boas was editorially 
active.) Is the manufacture of exhaustive dic 
tionaries a third imperative need? Boas did rec 
ommend work on scientific dictionaries, but em 
phasized that lexical meanings of Indian languages 
should be interpreted without reference to our 
European semantic patterns ; this critical emphasis 
implies that a method other than the usual bilingual 
translation must be discovered before a scientific 
dictionary can be made.’ 

To say that a dictionary reflects the patterns 
stated in a grammar in terms of privileges of oc- 
currence inductively derived from 


needs: 


texts—this 


sounds more like Sapir or Bloomfield talking than 


like Boas. Boas taught that the grammar of a 
particular natural language included a distinction 
between the obligatory selection which speakers of 
the language in question must make, and the op- 
tional selection which speakers make as_ they 
choose, Out of all potential and actual experience, 
the speaker must select certain aspects to talk 
about—-hence these aspects of experience are ob- 
ligatory aspects. It is mostly these “obligatory 
aspects” which are then “expressed by means of 
grammatical devices.” (As already implied, por- 
tions of texts—the second imperative need—are 


*We are happy to acknowledge the assistance of: the 
American Philosophical Society in the preparation of 
this paper, and the resources of the Franz Boas Collection 
in the Library of that Society. One of the richest re 
sources of the Franz Boas Collection is concerned with 
lexical materials; this study will serve to draw attention 
to the significance of the more extended studies of these 
resources. 

! Compare C. F, Voegelin, (1) The Boas Plan for the 
presentation of American Indian languages, Proc. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. 96: 439-451, 1952; and (2) From FL 
(Shawnee) to TL (English), Autobiography of a woman, 
Internatl. Jour. Amer. Ling. 19: 1-25, 1953. 
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cited in Boasian grammars to attest the grammar 
—the first imperative need.) What is there left 
for a dictionary to do? To list aspects of ex- 
perience which are non-obligatory—that is all. 
Kroeber says that dictionaries bear witness to an 
accumulative the part of dictionary 
makers, whereas grammars reflect the exploratory 
or pattern sense (the intellectual interest) of lin- 
guists. Sapir also valued the lexicon below the 
grammar: “The linguistic student should never 
make the mistake of identifying a language with 
its dictionary.” * 


sense on 


For missionaries, dictionaries mean much more 
than this. They mean power to identify the values 
of the missionary with the understandings of the 
missionized. The “words” of an American Indian 
language must appear to be indispensable equip- 
ment for an evangelical enterprise among Ameri- 
can Indians. When the primary motivation of 
field work is to transfer “the Word” of the Bible 
into the “words” of an Indian language, the mis- 
sionary field worker has a task which may be 
described as the converse of the anthropological 
tield worker's. Rather than collect texts, as the 
anthropologist does—rather than write down what 
the Indian dictates in his own words about sub- 
jects of interest to the Indian as an Indian—the 
missionary composes “imitation texts” in his own 
version of the Indian language based on a native 
vocabulary previously gathered; and these ‘“imi- 
tation texts” are concerned with a subject foreign 
to the Indian’s culture. 

Anthropologist and missionary also have a con- 
verse relationship in respect to field work. In 
practice, missionaries spend their lives among 
aboriginal peoples, with periodic trips home ; con- 
versely, anthropologists spend their lives in uni- 
versities Or museums or libraries or government 
agencies, with periodic trips to aboriginal peoples. 


2 Correlations between linguistic morphology and stages 
of culture “are rubbish”; those between dictionary (‘the 
mere content of language”) and culture are “of no real 
interest to the linguist”; then the sentence cited in our 
text, Edward Sapir, Language, 234, N. Y., 1921. 
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To say that dictionary making is not a primary 
enterprise of field work, that it is rather some- 
thing to be derived from the fruits of field work 
(grammar plus supporting texts), and hence 
something to be begun after field work is finished 

this may or may not describe advantageous pro 
cedure, but at any rate it is the procedure followed 
by anthropologists. Many a missionary has, con- 
versely, plunged directly into dictionary work, 
right from the beginning of his life-long contact 
with a single “primitive” language. The anthro- 
pologist lacks the motivation already described 
which can lead a missionary to initiate field work 
with a dictionary project, to accrue lexical items 
year after year, and finally to offer for publication 
an amazingly bulky manuscript dictionary . In 
this placid preoccupation, in this process of piling 
up mountains of words, more than one missionary 
has made a discovery--and the record looks like 
a series of independent discoveries—namely, that 
the culture of aboriginal speakers lurks in their 
vocabulary, and that this culture is attractive as 
well as repellent. He who comes to change an- 
other’s culture may remain to record it for pos- 
terity—via the dictionary.* 

The anthropologist, raking over the leaves of 
language for evidence of culture, has also been in 
the habit of coming to conclusions—conclusions 
inspired by the dictionary. We say we can equate 
vocabulary details with cultural emphases; that 
the society which lives by food-gathering will be 
rich in vocabulary items concerning the plants 
gathered, the animals hunted, and the topography 
in which these are found; that a society in which 
social control is exerted through status will be rich 
in a vocabulary of status and indulge in something 
like a residual grammar for its status concerns, 
This was emphasized by Boas and has been cited 
widely since. Though beyond doubt true in the 
general case, it is still less than axiomatic. When 
extended logically or axiomatically, it would lead 
one to say that among Australian societies in 
which social control is through kinship, the vo- 


'E.g. the statement of a nineteenth-century Protestant, 
that his massive volume “was not premeditated, but has 
been a result altogether incidental to our work. Our 
object was to preach the Gospel to the Dakotas in their 
own language ... ,” and that it is published “with the 
hope that it may be the means of interesting some in 
behalf of the Dakotas, of perpetuating memorials of their 
language, and affording, to some extent, the means of 
arriving at correct conclusions in regard to their origin. 

" S$. R. Riggs, A Dakota-English dictionary, ed. 
J. O. Dorsey, Contributions to North American Ethnol- 
ogy 7, 1892. 
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cabulary of kin terms should be more complicated 
than in societies where social control falls in other 
channels ; like still to be 
checked. 

At this point it should be noted that extant dic- 
tionaries might omit specialized entries of fauna, 
flora, status terms, or kinship terms; hence spe- 
cialized field work is called for to inquire into the 
expectable or Boasian correlation between x and y 
(* = what gets specialized in talking; y 
gets specialized in doing). 

Extant dictionaries are more reliable (yet not 
wholly so) for showing the diverse ways in which 
acculturation is registered. We shall be concerned 
with outright loans (imitations of English or a 
Romance language), continuities unchanged for- 
mally but with extensions from pre-white referents 
to those made only after the impact of white cul- 
ture; and by two technically different kinds of 
circumlocutions used to describe the new culture 
with old linguistic forms. Other devices are 
known in the linguistic literature but are not con 
spicuous in our sample. 


extensions this are 


what 


Our native American sample of dictionaries in 
cludes one of Dakota (Siouan family) by a Prot- 
estant missionary ; and for the Algonquian family, 
one of Ojibwa by a Catholic missionary, and one 


of Shawnee by a non-missionary. The Uto- 
Aztecan family is represented by Southern Paiute, 
the Athapaskan family by Chipewyan ; dictionaries 
for these languages and for Tonkawa and for 
Klamath have been prepared by linguists. En- 
tries are arranged below in terms of morphemic 
criteria which we use to set apart properties useful 
in characterizing the response of the dictionary to 
acculturation; dictionaries of American Indian 
languages from Latin America differ both in mor- 
phological responses and in showing a greater 
number of loans. 


TONKAWA 
(Texas)—grammatical notes and 
texts from all of Hoijer’s field work have now 
been ordered into a dictionary listing over a thou- 
sand morphemes together with many combinations 
of these morphemes.* The entries in this list have 
cross-reference numbers assigned to them which 
we give parenthetically in our citations. 

Two morpheme classes are given in the Hoijer 
list, Part One: Themes (1-907); Part Two: 


Tonkawa 


(908-1015). No borrowing from European lan- 


‘Harry Hoijer, An analytical dictionary of the Ton- 
kawa language, Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Linguistics 5: 
1-174, 1949, 
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guages is found among the affixes. Nor do cul- 
tural innovations of the Whites leave any trace 
in this part of the list. 

Tonkawa has imitated the Spanish model harina 
wheat, flour (23), Mexicano Mexican (371), 
medio coin, nickel (127) and four others; and 
has imitated the English model for American 
(124). Since they also enter into composition, 
these borrowings are more extensive than they 
would seem to be if regarded merely as new Ton- 
kawa noun themes. The borrowed theme often 
precedes; then the second member of the com- 
pound or of the sequence is an old Tonkawa 
morpheme. Instances are also found in which the 
borrowed element appears as the second member 
of a compound. The following combinations in 
Tonkawa are in the order new first, then old— 
flour mill, wheat field, seed wheat (23); red coin 

penny (127). In reverse order, the following 
reflects Tonkawa combinations of old first, then 
new—Me.xican water = whiskey ; Mexican arrows 

bullets, lead; Mexican frog = toad (371). 

Tonkawa has applied or extended old themes 
to cover new cultural experience as frequently as 
it has imitated morphemes in a model language. 
Thus, extension to Negro from black, dark (357) ; 
to violin and to big violin = cello—but this exten- 
sion already occurs in the verb theme where to rub 
it with something is specialized as to play the violin 
(506); so also to put something on his back is 
specialized as to saddle a horse (520). 

In the vast majority of instances, Tonkawa in- 
novates creative circumlocutions for new cultural 
experiences—sometimes by means of sequences of 
theme and affix, more commonly with sequences 
of theme and theme, i.e. by compounds. Such are 
insignificant meat'= camel; more than red = to- 
mato; no work = Sunday; foaming water = beer; 
fearsome dog = lion; person having hair = mon- 
key; having hair from waist up = lion; long braid 

Chinese; mouth hair = moustache; big box = 
barrel, long chair = sofa; long nose = elephant; 
paper + many are piled in a heap = book; that 
which scratches fire = match; five paper = five 
dollar bill; cloth necklace = necktie ; cloth for rub- 
bing thread ; cloth shoes, 
moccasins short wagon wo-wheeled 
cart; wagons that run = railroad train; long knife 
= sword; prepared fat = butter; that which is 
put on fingers = gloves; that which moves (like 
the) heart = watch; yellow money = gold; white 
money = silver. Of the theme + affix type, an 
example is fo roll up, wrap it up + noun-forming 


towel; cloth sewing 


socks; 
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suffix = tin chimney (105). Both compounding 
and affixation may appear in the same sequence 
as when by itself + it moves away + noun-forming 
suffix = automobile. Among the compounds a 
few instances occur in which one of the two 
themes is borrowed from Spanish, as already cited 
for coin, flour or wheat, and Mexican, 

The bulk of this most common type of circum- 
locution is made up entirely of old Tonkawa mor- 
phemes. 

Out of a dictionary of 1015 numbered entries, 
not to mention derived forms, some 96 (less than 
10 per cent) are the result of European contact. 
Of these, only 8 morphemes are acquired from 
direct imitation of European languages (7 from 


Spanish, 1 from English). The referent exten- 


sion of single Tonkawa morphemes accounts for 
a similarly small number (9), while creative cir- 
Nor can this creativeness 
be counted a novel response to the novel experi- 


cumlocutions total 72. 


ence of white contact, for such circumlocutions are 
a normal productive feature of Tonkawa. Thus, 
insignificant rat = mouse is found beside a single 
morphemic tag for rat, mouse, and offers a ready 
model for one of the sequences cited, insignificant 
meat = camel. 

SHAW NEE 

Shawnee (Eastern Woodlands)—our sample 
consists of a published list larger than the Tonkawa 
list, but more selective—it focuses attention chiefly 
on verbs, though it admits noun and_ particle 
forms.® This is in consequence of the attempt 
made in Shawnee Stems to show polymorphemic 
relationships in given word sequences : more mor- 
phemes appear in verb sequences than in noun 
sequences, and the former were therefore favored 
for analysis. 

Shawnee has imitated the following from one 
model, namely English: money, molasses, Cana- 
dian, pie, smithy, pussy (?). These instances of 
new Shawnee (NS) occur only in sequences before 
or after old Shawnee (OS). Thus, false (OS) + 
money (NS) = counterfeit; money (NS) + 
smithy (NS) + basket (OS) = silversmith bas- 
ket; blackberry (OS) + pie (NS) = blackberry 
pie. Shawnee has also another construction for 
blackberry pie in which both members are old 
Shawnee, namely, blackberry + bread = blackberry 
pie. 

'C. F. Voegelin, Shawnee stems and the Jacob P. Dunn 
Miami Dictionary, Indiana Hist. Soc., Prehistory Re- 


search Series 1: 63-108, 135-167, 289-341, 345-406, 409- 
478, 1938, 1939, 1940. 
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Almost all entries in Shazenee Stems which re- 
flect contact with white culture show that the lan- 
guage has relied on its old stock of morphemes. 
Mostly these appear as single Shawnee stems fol- 
lowed by inflectional endings. 

In some cases there appears to be a simple and 
direct extension to the acculturational present, as, 
among nouns, fowl to chicken (peleewa) ; month 
to clock (kiiS@wa) ; gum to chewing gum (Sekw-) ; 
bow to gun (me*tekwa); moccasin to shoe 
(ina *kide) ; buffalo to cow (m*6o006wa) ; drink to 
whiskey (menoowe) ; arrow to bullet (-alwi) ; and 
among verbs, close up to shut up with lock and 
key (kip-); scrape to shave (kakh-); break, cut 
off to harvest (kiSkw-) ; fasten to button (@ak-) ; 
reproduce to draw interest (money) (nooSeya) ; 
he is nervously looking for a place to alight, ex- 
tended from bird flying to 
(nenek1). 


man in airplane 
In contrast to these are instances of apparent 
circumlocution, such as peepemiwiiki butter: thing 
which is greasy; keekisi*kaaki airplane: thing 
which goes fast; leemateeki telephone pole: the 
thing set out; maameseniweeta sheriff: one who 
does the arresting ; yeeyaatenoo#ocki checkers: the 
ones who are moved ; Saaponeeki window pane: in- 
animate thing which is transparent; Saaponeeta 
water-glass: animate thing which is transparent. 
All these are verbs inflected in the participial mode, 
Shawnee may also form circumlocutions by em- 
ploying two non-inflectional morphemes which may 
occur with inflectional morphemes. Thus, gummy 
+ coat = raincoat; hole + bullets = bullet sack; 
dry + holes = clean guns with ramrod; soreness 
+ at rest = sore from riding horses; fiery + 
wagon = train; corn + liquid = corn whiskey; 
iron + road = railroad; black + female = Negro 
woman; I laid it in the White man’s bucket = 1 
canned it; big + eyes = automobile; white + skin 
= White man; small + gun (bow) revolver; 
iron + fence = barbed wire; grey + red = roan 
horse; round + rolling = wagon wheel; flat 4 
nose = pencil point is dull; dancing + house 
dance house; drinking + house 


saloon; eating 
T house 


restaurant; praying + house = church. 


OJIBWA 


Ojibwa (Michigan and Ontario )—the last cen- 
tury dictionary by Baraga gives over 400 double- 
column pages.® The absolute number of instances 


in which this language imitates a model language 


®R. R. Bishop Baraga, A Dictionary of the Otchipwe 


| ( )jthwa) 
treal, 1880. 


Language, 


Part II, Otchipwe-English, Mon 
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(English or French) exceeds that of most lan- 
guages in our sample; but Baraga also gives us 
more words than do the other dictionaries. Per- 
haps something like twenty-five loans are found 
scattered among some twelve thousand entries. 
French as the model language yields Ojibwa 
forms for silver, money, pig, handkerchief, good- 
day, cat, cock, Easter. Both English and French 
have served as models for forms for German, and 
either may have been the models for such forms 
as Galilean, Jew, catechism, Catholic, 
Pentecost, sacrament, 


Nazarene, 
eucharist, and angel. 
Though it is beyond the scope of our sample, 
Ojibwa as spoken today (almost a century after 
Baraga collected his examples) may well have 
replaced some of Baraga’s French loans by Eng 
lish loans—or loans of either kind by cireumlocu 
tions—as recent field work among the Ojibwa 
suggests. 

Ojibwa for mark or sign is extended either to 
sight or aim (in reference to a gun), or to miracle 
(in reference to Catholic theology). Ojibwa for 
arrange, settle is extended to serve on a jury. 
What is translated as bullet, musket-ball, is ac- 
tually extended from the original referent arrow ; 
the latter is now designated literally as wood- 
arrow. The fact that many examples in Baraga 
(as the first one cited above) are extensions into 
the area of new religious experiences which the 
author was advocating, suggests a bias in the 
compilation in favor of listing these and slighting 
examples of extensions into other cultural realms. 
Additional examples of extensions into Catholic 
theology are incredulous person to infidel; torn, 
taken down to broken (commandment) ; hurt one 
self to sin; wrong, damage to sin; loss, ruin to 
perdition; comparison to parable; foreign Indian 
to (“in Scriptural language’) pagan, gentile. 

The impact of white culture upon the Ojibwa 
is reflected by two kinds of circumlocution, that of 
multiple words to account for what is given by a 
single morphemic tag in French or English; and 
that of polymorphemic words in Ojibwa. 

The fact that our examples of multiple words 
are concerned with the new religion implies that 
this kind of cireumlocution is mostly accultura- 
tional, rather than a { 
Ojibwa. 


characteristic resource of 
That multiple word constructions were 
also used in pre-contact days is attested by such 
rare entries as male bird his plume of feathers 

cock’s crest. 


such 


The question remains as to whether 
constructions have 
under the influence of 


become more common 


Catholicism; or whether 
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they were spuriously constructed—i.e., 
by non-natives for native use 
uinely 


made up 
rather than gen- 
developed in Ojibwa in acculturational 
times. Examples are: Jesus his apprentice = 
Apostle; black-gown his coat great 
black-gown his stick = crozier (Bishop's staff) ; 
great black-gown his hat = mitre (Bishop's hat) ; 
Great-spirit his book = Bible; and all they are 
holy in heaven all the time their day = All Saint's 
Day. 

Polymorphemic words, on the other hand, are 
certainly a characteristic resource of Ojibwa. 
They are found abundantly in reference to the old 
culture. They appear in Baraga much more fre- 
quently than the other devices here described for 
designating new cultural experiences. Examples 
are: shut up + house = jail; fire + vessel 
steamboat; pray + put something eatable in mouth 

receive holy communion; shelter of branches 4 
day = Palm Sunday; great + beast = elephant; 
big + knife = American; black + medicine = cof- 
fee; black + flesh = Negro; spirit + iron = steel; 
rice + tail = barley; gather + dwelling = syna- 
gogue; gather + man = tax-collector; exonerate 
bowels + dwelling = water-closet; red clay + 
stone = brick; one + hoof = horse; stop + foot 4 
string = stirrup; pour out + dwelling = tavern; 
eat + dwelling = hotel; rest + day = Sunday; 
otherwise + live = conversion; all the time + co- 
habit = lawfully married. 


cassock : 


CHIPEWYAN 
Chipewyan (Alberta, Canada)-—our sample is 
represented by a list of some 1,509 stems, pre- 
pared by Li, which includes entries from all the 
form-classes of the language.’ Several different 
referents are sometimes subsumed under a single 


verb-stem entry, since a verb-stem may occur with 
different classificatory prefixes. On_ the 


other 
hand, separate verb-stem entries may differ only 
as between neuter and active voice, or as between 
non-plural and plural, or singular and non-singu- 
lar, or singular and dual and plural. 

Apparent circumlocutions are rare; we find 
grass + mound = hay stack ; excrement + to wipe 
oneself = toilet paper; skin that has been scraped 
of its hair = parchment; and perhaps a shortened 
form of with whom the earth is = French, white 
people. 

Imitations of foreign models in any form-class 
are entirely lacking in the material given us: the 


7Fang Kuei Li, A list of Chipewyan stems, /nternatl. 
Jour. Amer. Ling. 7: 122-151, 1933. 
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question remains whether the compiler excluded 
extant loans. 

The effect of acculturation appears almost en- 
tirely in the extension of old Chipewyan forms. 
Thus, among nouns, camp, tepee to house, fort; 
sun to watch; metal to money; flint to gun-caps ; 
buffalo to cattle ; inside of tepee to inside of house; 
and, among verbs, to make a flapping noise (as of 
wings) extended in reference to cloth, paper; to 
be thin (hard sheet) extended in reference to iron; 
to fold (a hard sheet) extended in reference to 
iron, cardboard; to make some kind of a frame- 
work extended to to nail; and to crumble (into 
pieces) extended to to soften (paper by crumbling 
it in the hand). 


SOUTHERN PAIUTE 


Southern Paiute (Utah, Arizona)—Sapir has 
compiled a dictionary of some 1,500 entries from 
the texts and notes on which he based his grammar 
of the same language.* The dictionary shows few 
instances of direct extension. Of these, some have 
occasional parallels elsewhere in our sample : metal 
to iron, money; stone, rock to iron; to mark ex- 
tended to to write; buffalo to cow. Most other 
cases of extension are concerned with the horse. 
Thus, we find to come down from a height ex- 
tended to to dismount from a horse ; to make marks 
extended to to brand a horse; to have a domesti- 
cated animal specialized to to have a horse; to 
make a click-like sound specialized to making a 
click-like sound in urging on a horse; it sounds 
like hail dropping on the ground extended to 
horse’s hoofs striking the ground. A rare reflec- 
tion of white religious contact is found in the 
extension of water-baby to angel. 

Compounding in both nouns and verbs is said 
by Sapir to be a characteristic feature of Southern 
Paiute ; a large number of compounds are in con- 
stant use; new compounds are easily formed. In- 
stances of compounding account for but a third of 
those dictionary entries which reflect white con- 
tact. Examples are: mouth + entering = bridle ; 
nose + entering + instrument = halter; eye + cov- 
ering + instrument = blinders; foot-poking + im- 
strument = spurs; sit + instrument = saddle; sit 
+ travel = ride horseback; horse + metal + moc- 
casin = horseshoe ; fire + wood + horse = locomo- 
tive; fire + powder = gunpowder; iron + arrow 
= gun; axe + child = iron tomahawk; copulate 


8 Edward Sapir, Southern Paiute dictionary, 
Amer. Acad. Arts and Sciences 65: 539-730, 1931. 
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+ house = house of prostitution; copulate + ani- 
mal = stallion; bad + water = whiskey. 

We now turn to borrowing. Fully half the 
entries which show the influence of acculturation 
are imitations of English or Spanish words. 
Names of places and peoples are said to be from 
both languages: Ordervilie, Durango, Cedar, Salt 
Lake, Mexican, American, Mormon, Negro. \mi- 
tations of Spanish models are the forms of mule, 
sheep, horse. ‘english is the model language for 
jackass, sheep, chicken, pig, potatoes, sugar, corn, 
flour, supper, breakfast, whiskey, soldier, wagon, 
harness, paint, pan, watch, cup, God, and stocking. 

Paiute has met some of its linguistic needs in 
acculturation by more than one device. lorms for 
sheep have been imitated from both Spanish and 
English. Some imitated or new Paiute forms 
(NP) exist beside forms which are entirely old 
Paiute (OP), as for horse and for corn. (Sapir 
notes that the native form for corn is now rarely 
used.) Paiute has imitated an English model for 
whiskey (NP); and has also created the circum- 
locution, bad water (OP). For horseshoe and for 
pistol there are circumlocutions—two for each. 
And for iron there are extensions from native 
forms both for metal and for stone, rock. or 
Negro, there are three forms, the maximum for 
one referent: black (OP) + American (NP); the 
imitated form Negro (NP); and black (OP) +4 
Negro (NP). 


DAKOTA 


Dakota (Eastern Woodlands and Plains )—our 
sample is from the Riggs dictionary of more than 


16,000 words, first published in 1852. As edited 
by Dorsey (1890), it comprises several dialects, 
including a number of Teton and Yankton words 
supplied by other missionaries, but the bulk of the 
entries are those obtained by Riggs in Santee.* 
Imitations of forms in other languages are few. 
We find leper and mirror-glass from English 
models, and diamond (in cards) and hog from 
French. For baptism, there are three distinct en- 
tries based on models in French, English, and 
Greek. We would expect these to have been 
introduced deliberately by the emissaries of Chris- 
tianity, and indeed the dictionary tells us that the 
source of the entry modelled on English (“the 
preferable form’) is the Episcopal mission, while 
that from Greek is due to another Protestant en 
terprise Pond). other entries, 
Hellenes Hades, are also introduced from 


( Messrs. 
and 


Two 


9 Riggs, op. cit. 
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Greek, so that in our sample the European lan 
guages with whose native speakers the Dakota 
were in contact are no more frequent a model 
than the language of the New Testament 

There are numerous extensions of old Dakota 
forms to referents reflecting the influence of white 
culture. Such are charcoal to gunpowder; hoop 
to wheel; seed to bullet; buffalo to cow; dog to 
horse; torch to lamp; tiny round thing to pills; 
thigh to cock of gun; stem to wagon-wheel ( 
spoke’); plant to load a qun; fishing implements 
to farming implements; biadder to chamberpot, 
mark, paint to write; count to read; carving in 
hieroglyphics |pictographs| to letter, book; even, 
exactly to cipher; a spreading out to page in a 
book ; bend arm at elbow to pull trigger ; an anthro- 
poid god of the woods to monkey; busz, extended 
in reference from flapping of bird’s wings to 
whistle of bullet; crackle, extended in reference 
from fire burning to guns fired at about same time ; 
make bare ground appear amid snow, extended in 
reference from raining to shooting. 

Many extensions refer to the legal and political 
institutions of the impinging culture. Such are 
discuss to try case in court; helper to lawyer ; make 
good with the mouth by speaking to judge; seize 
to policeman; draw a mark to take credit, be in 
debt; a growing, creation to interest on money 
lent. Also frequent are extensions in reference to 
the new religion advocated by the dictionary’s com 
pilers. These include: collector to deacon; one 
who makes live to Savior; sign, mark to miracle ; 
song to hymn; his influence, purpose to God; 
league, society to church; talking mysteriously to 
preaching ; transgress a custom, omit a ceremony 
to sim. The analogy for the last is that if a Dakota 
does not fulfill a vow to perform a sun dance, he 
must expect some misfortune or retribution; and, 
so the missionaries tell him, if he fails to keep 
God’s law, as vowed in baptism, he must expect 
the same. An extension into both the political 
and religious spheres is grandfather to President 
of the U. S. or Supreme Being or God. The 
attempt by the missionaries to introduce certain 
extensions created difficulty, for the only suitable 
Dakota word for translating (hence, extending to) 
sacred, religious in the Christian sense gives an 
unintended effect. The Dakota word, wakan, is 
used to refer to the wonderful, incomprehensible, 
and that which, not being understood, it is dan- 
gerous to meddle with. In this sense it is applied 
to women at the menstrual period, and from this 
sense also “arises the feeling among the wilder 
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Indians that if the Bible, the Church, the Mis- 
sionary, etc., are ‘wakan,’ they are to be avoided, 
or shunned, not as being bad or dangerous, but 
as wakan.” 

sy far the most numerous group of entries re- 
flecting white contact are new sequences of old 
Dakota morphemes. Even despite the existence 
of three imitations of foreign models for baptism, 
Dakota has formed the circumlocution water + to 
spill over. A few Dakota morphemes, wood, 
metal, dog (as extended to horse), water enter 
into a great variety of circumlocutions; so do a 
few primary circumlocutions such as metal + won- 
derful = gun, and dog + big = horse. 

Sometimes the forms contributed by other mis- 
sionaries show that the Dakota dialects have made 
different responses to the same new item of white 
culture. Speakers of both Santee and Yankton 
interpreted the eagle on American coins as a 
raven, but something that causes to be raven 
half-dollar in Santee, while it is a quarter in Yank- 
ton; and Teton has devised for quarter the cir- 
cumlocution small thick piece. For Santee, ground 
+measure =a quarter section of land, for Teton 
an acre; for Santee, an acre is ground + piece cut 
off, but for Teton this sequence is 100 acres. For 
steamboat, the difference is solely the order of 
morphemes, Santee preferring fire + boat and 
Teton boat + fire. 

Several circumlocutions for the same element 
of white culture can also be found within one 
dialect. Santee has four sequences for sheep: dog 
deer; domesticated deer; white deer; arid tame 
deer. Such multiple creativity most often occurs 
for items associated with the horse, with cattle, 
and with guns; but compare swinging metal and 
metal that draws a line on ice, both for skates. 


KLAMATH 


Klamath (Southern Oregon—Northern Califor- 
nia)—our sample is restricted to the first 250 
pages of Gatschet’s 490-page dictionary. Two 
dialects are represented, Modoc forms being cited 
intermittently among the Klamath entries by 
Gatschet.'° Of the 2,500 entries examined by us, 
a low percentage reflect contact with white culture, 
and only one fourth of this acculturational vocabu- 
lary represents loans—generally loans based on 
english models, such as Klamath imitations of 
english bee, honey, box (in the sense of coffin - 
wheat, kitten, clap, and ribbon. Other examples 


10 Albert Gatschet, Dictionary of the Klamath language, 
Contrib. to North Amer, Ethnol. 2 (2), 1890. 
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are based on English and French contributions to 
the trade language of the north Pacific Coast, 
Chinook Jargon. From English by way of Jargon 
are bostin American and lum rum, while ultimately 
from French are swine, overcoat, mule, and leg- 
gings. 

Three fourths of the small vocabulary of ac- 
culturation is made up of circumlocutions and 
direct referent extensions—one is about as well 
represented as the other. Examples of extension 
are give a name to each object to read; take along 
with to carry by mail; mole to miner; cause to 
turn to wind a watch; raise up repeatedly to lift 
with a fork. xamples of circumlocution are to 
make music + instrument = jewsharp; pluck out 
hair + instrument = razor; cause to turn + in- 
strument = screw; hang up + instrument = gal- 
lows; trampling with the feet = cow; fire + in- 
strument = gun. A multiple word circumlocution 
including a morpheme from Chinook Jargon is the 
head-chief living far off in the American land 
President. 

LATIN AMERICA 

Before we attempted to estimate how accultura- 
tion is reflected in language (by the method of 
sampling dictionaries of non-Latin American na- 
tive languages), we knew that the culture of 
society after society had changed its dress and its 
toilet, its house and its garden, and yes, often 
enough, even its religion. These acculturational 
changes can be talked about in the native language. 
At the saine time, the resources of the native lan- 
guage have the benefit of a curiously low per- 
centage of loans, of direct imitations of the speech 
of those whites whose cultural wares have en- 
riched the aboriginal cultures. The native lan- 
guages extend the referent of some aboriginal 
morphemes ; they use other aboriginal morphemes 
in new combinations (circumloculations) when 
they talk about the introduced cultural inventory 

and the aboriginal culture is no longer seen to 
be talked about once the people have abandoned 
their old dress, toilet, house, and religion, or taken 
up gardening where formerly they depended on 
collecting. Eastern Woodland tribes, as 
the Shawnee, cultivate less corn now than formerly 

their share-croppers cultivate corn for them; 
and though their diet includes the introduced wheat 
as well as the aboriginal corn, their culture.as a 
whole is scarcely Creolized in the sense that 
Indian cultures in Latin America are Creolized. 

John Gillin fully appreciated the fact that there 
has emerged in Latin America a Creole culture 


Some 
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which is more homogeneous than the divergent 
aboriginal components had led anyone else to ex- 
pect. Evidently, the original diversities were re- 
patterned into one blend, into one design, into one 
Creole culture. In place of such repatterning or 
redesigning, or blending, the aborigines of the 
north abandoned their own culture and replaced 
this by borrowings from the whites, but they were 
able to talk about the new culture with their old 
morphemes; in Latin America the aboriginal lan- 
guages are more hospitable to new morphemes 

loans directly imitating Spanish or Portuguese or 
French or Dutch or English. 


Now the question 
arises : 


does the flood of linguistic borrowing ap- 
proximate the repatterning which leads the diver- 
gent aboriginal cultures to “a common general 
framework and a common tone which enables them 
to be seen collectively as a cultural design distinc- 
tive from that of other varieties of Western Civili- 
zation” ?'! Our sample for this question is re- 
stricted to the Arawak language, Lokono, and to 
the Peruvian language, Aymara; we have con- 
fidence in structural information on these lan- 
guages and also on the Mexican language, Zoque.'* 
If our sample is at all indicative, then the degree 
of blending Spanish voiced stops with stop series 
aboriginal to Zoque, and the like, does not begin 
to approximate the kind of leveling which leads 
Gillin to one Creole culture for all Latin America. 


LOKONO (ARAWAK) 


Lokono (Dutch and British Guiana )—1informa- 
tion from de Goeje’s published vocabulary '* of 
some 1,400 items, mostly morphemes (stems, af- 
fixes) and morpheme partials (single sounds) 
rarely compounded, derived, or otherwise complex 
sequences ; and from Hickerson’s manuscript vo- 
cabulary of 500 items. 

Most which reflect acculturation are 
direct borrowings from one or another of three 
model (Spanish, Dutch, English). 
Dutch provides the model for fable, stairs, coIndow, 


entries 


languages 


11 John Gillin, Modern Latin 
Forces 25: 243-248, 1947. 

12 Nancy P. Hickerson worked with Lokono informants 
during a six-months field trip in 1952; Dorothea Kas- 
chube and others worked with an Aymara informant at 
Indiana University during the spring term, 1952. For 
Zoque, William L. Wonderly has published an analysis 
in Internatl. Jour. Amer. Ling. 17: 105-123, 137-162, 
235-251, 1951; 18: 35-48, 1952 

13C, H. de Goeje, The Arawak language of Guiana, 
Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Weten- 
schappen te Amsterdam, Ajdeiling Letterkunde, Nieuwe 
Reeks 28: 2, 1946. 
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key, barn, sheep, copper, Sunday (and other days 
of the week) ; Spanish provides models for money, 
hat, shoe, ass, cow, dog, horse, hen, pig, needle, 
harp, sail, bell, and capuchin; English for tent, 
lamp, bread, bottle, oil, soldier, and freed-man. 

All loans listed above fall into the noun stem 
class. Lokono verbs derived from borrowed nouns 
are blends of new Lokono (= NL) and old 
Lokono (= OL) morphemes; all may be repre 
sented by the formula NL stem + OL. verbalizer 

> verb. This construction is also used with mor- 
phemes innocent of any borrowing; thus, figer 
(OL noun) + Lokono’ verbalizer = to creep. 
When the first member is a NIL morpheme, it 
may be one which belongs to the noun class, as 
can be determined by inflectional affixes; or it 
may be one which would seem to be borrowed 
solely for use as verb, to judge from meaning 
alone. Lokono verbs are thus derived 
Spanish oar (NL noun) + verbalizer = to 
Spanish sail (NL noun) + verbalizer = to sail; 
in this kind of sequence Lokono obtains thank 
(from Dutch), and read, baptize, sacrifice, praise, 
circumcise (from English). This kind of forma- 
tion—borrowed noun before native verbalizer 
has served missionaries who had need to use a 
technical ecclesiastic vocabulary, as exemplitied by 
the last items above. 

()f the 1,400 entries in de Goeje, 106 reflect 
uropean contact; 98 of these 106 (= 7 per cent 
of the 1,400) are loans. Nouns which occur with 
the verbalizing suffix described above number 9 
out of the 98 loans. Four entries involve referent 
extension of old Lokono morphemes or words: 
backbone to keel of ship, chief to God, for exam- 
ple, and three entries are circumlocutions: God + 
food = the Lord’s Supper, for example. 

Hickerson’s British Guiana vocabulary supple 


from 


row, 


ments de Goeje’s but is about a third as long. 


The direct loans from model languages (Spanish, 
Dutch, English) are very similar to those in de 
Goeje but show a slightly higher ratio of English 
borrowings. 


native mor 
phemes is again present: arrow to gun, fire to 
match, leader to foreman, day to Christmas, ete. 
Ilowever, the main additional emphasis in the 
Hickerson list lies in the use of circumlocutions. 


Referent extension of 


Noun (NI) + noun (QOL) circumlocutions are 
hen + child egg; child = puppy; 
lamp + juice = lamp oil (kerosene) ; sugar + juice 

sugar wine; sugar + pus = sugar sap; sugar 
+ head = sugar tassle; cow + flesh = beef; pig + 
fat = pork; August + moon = August. By a 


hen's dog t 
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similar construction, but with both nouns old 
Lokono are eye + covering = spectacles; foot + 
covering = stockings; dancing + house = dance- 
hall; medicine + house = dispensary or hospital; 
God + house = church; howler monkey + cold 
whooping-cough. 

The most common polymorphemic circumlocu- 
tion used for new cultural experiences is an old 
Lokono verb plus an instrumental suffix (IS) 
forming an instrumental noun: cut + IS 
sors; walk +1S= stairs; bury + 1S = coffin; 
sleep + 1S = bed; lie down+1S = bed; see 4 
IS = mirror, telescope; run + 1S = bicycle ; water 
dip + 1S = bucket. This construction, although 
possible in reference to non-European culture ma- 
terial—as in not make + IS + masculine = potter 


is mostly used for new items, especially tools 
and machinery. 


SCIS- 


The words formed are not sta- 
bilized items of vocabulary, and it is not unusual 
to find variant referents for the same word or 
different words with the same referent (as in the 
list above). 

Another type of polymorphemic circumlocution 
consists of participles—verb plus participial suffix 
(PS). These participles are applied to both new 
and indigenous culture experiences. Although 
both new and old (as well as general and specific) 
referents are occasionally recorded for the same 
form, the descriptive nature of these words pre- 
cludes classifying such individual cases as referent 
extensions. Examples are: pass + PS =a race; 
play + PS = music, harmonica, organ; show + 
PS = cinema; speak + PS = speech, governmen- 
tal order. A few circumlocutions are formed from 
such a participle noun plus an agent suffix, as 
teaching (participle) + agent = preacher. 

It is the verb class par excellence that seems to 
be the productive class for polymorphemic cir- 
cumlocutions. Loans, however, are received ex- 
clusively into the noun class (from which verbs 
can be derived), and this class also enters into 
multiple word circumlocutions. 

To compare now the two samples given above. 
Our 500-item sample shows 30 direct loans (6 
per cent of the whole) ; compare this with 98 items 
or 7 per cent direct loans in the de Goeje sample. 
There are, however, 300 nouns in the 500-item 
sample, making a total of 10 per cent nouns bor 
rowed. There are twice as many loans as cir- 
cumlocutions in the 500-item sample, and virtually 
no circumlocutions in the de Goeje sample. The 
referent extensions of old Locono nouns total 5 
and 4 respectively in the two samples. 
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AYMARA 

Aymara (Bolivia—Peru)—of the 1,600 entries 
in Sebeok’s dictionary,’* at least 43 appear to be 
loans from Spanish; we have found only 2 exten- 
sions (the same Aymara morpheme with referent 
changed from pre-white to post-white objects ) ; of 
the dozen circumlocutions, some result in month 
terms ending in the morpheme for moon, others 
result in terms of illness ending in the morpheme 
for sick. Compounds are also found in the non- 
acculturational vocabulary. 

Examples in which Spanish serves as a model: 
cheese, cat, cow, notify, constable, crazy, sheep, 
soul, world, dove, bill, Jesus, God, hell. Almost 
one third of the borrowings are accepted in the 
verb class of Aymara. 

Examples of old Aymara morphemes remaining 
but with new referents: young llama is extended 
to veal; and amulet is extended to five cents or 
ten cents in silver. 

In one group of circumlocutions both mem- 
bers are old Aymara; bone + sick = rheumatism ; 
head + sick = migraine ; pelvis + sick = appendix ; 
fainting + sick = common cold; tie + moon = 
November ; snow + moon = January. In another 
group the first member of the compound is bor- 
rowed from Spanish; the second member is the 
old Aymara morpheme for moon: carnival + moon 
= February; calendar + moon = January; body 
+ moon = June; Easter + moon = March; Saint 
+ moon = May. 


THE NATURE OF DICTIONARIES 


We are now ready to discuss the place of any 
given dictionary in reference to: (1) other work 
done by linguists and culturalists; (2) other lan- 
guages and cultures reflected in the dictionary. 
The citations introducing each of these points are 
from Leonard Bloomfield’s book Language (with 
page references following). 


1. OTHER WORK DONE BY LINGUISTS AND 
CULTURALISTS 


. we may say that any form which a speaker 
can utter without having heard it, is regular .. . and 
any form which a speaker can utter only after he 
has heard it from other speakers, is irregular. 
Strictly speaking, then, every morpheme of a lan- 
guage is an irregularity, since the speaker can use 
it only after hearing it used, and the reader of a 
linguistic description can know of its existence only 


1*Thomas A. Sebeok, Materials for an Aymara dic- 
tionary, Journale de Société des Americanistes 40: 89- 
151, 1951. 
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if it is listed for him. The lexicon is really an ap- 
pendix of the grammar, a list of basic irregularities 
[ 274, italics ours]. 


\ parallel statement, found in an obscure publi- 
cation of Sapir’s, says that the dictionary provides 
an entree to the culture; '° Sapir also says that the 
dictionary is an appendix of the texts."° This 
alludes to the reliance one has to give to “au- 
thority”—to the translator who does not provide 
the reader with a dictionary or other apparatus 
for explicating the texts, and thereby precludes an 
independent control of the culture as derived from 
the texts. Both the Bloomfield and the Sapir 
points of view are in general agreement with the 
position of anthropological linguistics mentioned 
at the beginning of this paper—that the dictionary 
is the tail, the appendix; that it is, in one or 
another sense, secondary to the primary or im- 
perative needs of grammars, and of texts. 

As an appendage to the latter, dictionaries are 
directly concerned with culture. As an appendage 
of grammar, the dictionary gives us “meaning” 
which can be left out of consideration in combina- 
torial linguistics—in what Bloomfield would call 
the grammar, strictly speaking : 


The lexicon is really an appendix of the grammar, 
a list of basic irregularities. This is all the more 
evident if meanings are taken into consideration, 
since the meaning of each morpheme belongs to it 
by an arbitrary tradition. In a language like Eng 
lish where each morpheme is arbitrarily assigned to 
some grammatical class, this feature also is an ir 
regularity; the speaker must learn from experience 
and the describer must list the fact that pin is a noun, 
spin a verb, thin an adjective, in a preposition, and so 
on. This task also is customarily assigned to the 
lexicon .. . |274, italics ours]. 


doth dictionary jobs—assignment of arbitrary 
meaning and assignment of form class without 
specific marker That is, once 
given an assignment, a form can thereafter be 
extended by the speakers under conditions which 
are neither easy to state nor to identify. Our 
American Indian sample shows frequent exten- 


are extendable. 


sions in which an old form of a given language 

unchanged in structure—retains its pre-white 
“meaning” and at the same time includes, or adds, 
or extends to (hence “extension”) a “meaning” 
which would not have been possible in pre-contact 


15 Edward Sapir, Navahoana, A descriptive list of pub 
lications on the Navaho Indians, 4, St. Michaels Press, 
1950 

6 Edward Sapir, Southern Paiute dictionary, Preface 
(sec fn s) 
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days. The extensions cited under the various 
sample languages above are, accordingly, not pri- 
marily heuristic for that interesting branch of 
anthropology known as acculturational studies ; in 
fact, the examples could not have been cited with- 
out some previous insight about acculturation. 

Rather, the various emphases in respect to ex 
tensions permit us to set up the particular scope 
of “extension” in a given dictionary as a peculiar 
property of it; taken together with other proper- 
ties, a given dictionary might then be charac- 
terized, qua dictionary. And yet a dictionary is 
never quite free of its appendix-like relation either 
to grammar, on the one hand, or to texts on the 
other. 

Another property is concerned with the open 
class in the borrowing language into which an 
imitation of a model language falls. We imme- 
diately think of nouns as the open class for English 
borrowings. With French sauvage as the model, 
English forms Siwash and applies this to Salish 
Indians in Oregon, Washington, and British Co- 
lumbia who are not sold drinks at a bar; Bloom 
field’s second dictionary job 
class without specific marker—is extended from 
the noun form class (Siwash = Salish Indian) to 
the verb form class (to Siwash = to prevent a 
white man from buying drinks at a bar). 


assignment of form 


Out of five languages in our sample, most show 
less than a half dozen borrowings—mostly nouns, 
But loco, which is an adjective in Spanish, falls 
into the verb class when borrowed by Apache and 
Navaho in the southwest. 

Very little impression can be gained as to which 
form classes in American Indian languages are 
open——-because very little borrowing occurs, 
When information is given by authors, it is apt 
to be concerned with a phonological subclass of a 
distributional form class. Thus, for Mixtee in 
Oaxaca, Mexico, most Spanish words are bor- 
rowed in one phonological subclass of nouns; 
Spanish words with stress on final syllable fall 
into the same open class (nouns) but into another 
subclass-—-one having a different tone pattern. 


2. OTHER LANGUAGES AND CULTURES REFLECTED 


IN THE DICTIONARY 


“American Indian languages resort to descrip- 
tive forms more often than to borrowing” (455) ; 
the dictionary sample in this paper surely docu- 


ments this statement of Bloomfield’s. Anything 
beyond a simple gloss—a word for word equiva 


lence between two languages—would be a descrip 
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tive form in one or another of two languages ; such 
descriptive forms become a special kind of trans- 
lation—in fact, they are circumlocutions, if we 
may extend the English word “circumlocution” to 
three specialized senses. 

(1) Multiple word circumlocution. Here the 
ML (model language) shows a brief morphemic 
tag for a referent, a cultural item; the BL (bor- 
rowing language) does not imitate the sound of 
the ML, does not even “translate,” but instead 
describes some features of the MC (model cul- 
ture) ; and it does this in two or more BL words, 
where the language of the MC employs a brief 
morphemic tag. 
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(11) A polymorphemic word may appear in the 
BL, instead of multiple words. The number of 
morphemes in the BL would then be greater than 
that in the matching language for the same 
referent. 

(111) = (1) + (11). The matching may in- 
volve circumlocution of type (1) on the part of 
one language and circumlocution of type (II) on 
the part of the matching language for a single 
referent. Our sample shows many polymorphemic 
words in Shawnee matched against multiple words 
in English; circumlocution appears on both sides 

but two different types of circumlocution are 
involved. 
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The American Philosophical Society 


The publications of the American Philosophical Society consist of ProcEED- 
INGS, TRANSACTIONS, Memorrs, and YEAR Book. 


THE PROCEEDINGS contains papers which have been read before the Society 
in addition to other papers which have been accepted for publication by the 
Committee on Publications. In accordance with the present policy one vol- 


ume is issued each year, consisting of six bimonthly numbers, and the price 
is $5.00 net per volume. 


Tue TRANSACTIONS, the oldest scholarly journal in America, was started 
in 1769 and is quarto size. In accordance with the present policy each an- 
nual volume is a collection of large monographs each issued as a part. The 


annual subscription price is $6.00 net per volume; for both the ProckEpINcs 
and the Transactions $10.00. 


Each volume of the Memorrs is published as a book. The titles cover 
the various fields of learning, the recent volumes being largely historical. The 
price of each volume is determined by its size and character. 


The Year Boox is of considerable interest to scholars because of the re- 
ports on grants for research and to libraries for this reason and because of the 
section dealing with the acquisitions of the Library. In addition it contains 
the Charter and Laws, and lists of present and former members, and reports 
of committees and meetings. The YEAR Boox is published about April 1 for 
the preceding calendar year. The price is $1.50. 


A catalogue of the contents of the publications may be had 
by addressing the 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 





Recent Publications of the Society 


PROCEEDINGS: Information concerning the articles published in the Proceedings may 
be obtained upon application to the office of the Society. 


TRANSACTIONS: 


Shaftesbury and the Deist Manifesto, by ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE. Vol. 41, pt. 2, 
89 pp., 1951. $1.50. 


The History of American Ornithology before Audubon, by Etsa G. ALLEN. Vol. 41, 
pt. 3, 205 pp., 55 figs., 1951. $2.00. 


The Comédie Francaise 1701-1774, by H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER, Vol. 41, pt. 4, 257 
pp., 1951. $2.50 


Portraits and Miniatures by Charles Willson Peale, by CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS. 
Vol. 42, pt. 1, 369 pp., 456 figs., 1952. $5.00. 


Floristic Relationships between Eastern Asia and Eastern North America, by Hut-Lin LI. 
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